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Behind the By-Lines 


every hand stated that there will 
tremendous increase the enrollments 
institutions higher learning during the 
years ahead. his article Higher Educa- 
tion: For Whom and For What? Ordway 
Tead holds the “mirror going policy 
and practice,” points out “sins omission 
and commission,” and arrives the premise 
that “liberal education practical education 
the long-run view.” his frequent writ- 
ing for the Forum Dr. 
Tead adds much the clarification 
thinking higher education. Member 
New York City’s Board Higher Educa- 
tion, and for many years its chairman, edi- 
tor Harper Brothers 
teacher, position assess the cur- 
rent educational scene. 

Following article our May issue 
which was concerned with the constructive 
teaching Jesus Nazareth, Shouse 
this issue treats another phase Jesus’ 
life, Jesus Teacher. Though many au- 
thors have developed this subject, Dr. 
Shouse approaches his task with new point 
view, placing his discussion modern 
setting. sketch Dr. Shouse’s educational 
career has been presented earlier issues. 

old, but ever new, topic for educa- 
tional discussion “transfer training.” 
Harold Saxe Tuttle, Director Leadership 
Training, Lewis and Clark College, uses 
the title Ambiguous the Word for 
“Transfer” his reexamination the 
term. Dr, Tuttle has written several books 
and more than hundred magazine articles. 

Are Overprotecting Children 
School, Too? This the significant question 
asked Dean Robert Topp the Grad- 
uate School the National College Edu- 
cation where the Director the Cur- 
riculum. member Beta Chi chap- 
ter Kappa Delta Pi. was formerly 


Assistant Director Teacher Education, 
College Education, University 

Henry Weitz, also member Kappa 
Delta (Alpha Tau chapter) Director 
the Bureau Testing and Guidance and 
Associate Professor Education, Duke 
University. The subject his article 
struction and Guidance Last 
year wrote for the EDUCATIONAL 
the theme helping children 
through understanding. 

Albert Spruill, native Columbia, 
North Carolina, who has been Instructor 
Agricultural Education Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama, now doctorial student 
Cornell University. his article, School 
Segregation Outlawed: Are You Ready, 
Mr. Administrator? shows the need fot 
careful preparation and wise orientation 
embarrassments and conflicts are 
avoided. 

November printed the first two 
articles teaching modern languages and 
with printed short statement the 
leading position held Dr. Closset, one 
Europe’s noted authorities the teach- 
ing language. The subject his first 
article further developed this issue 
his Teaching Languages for New Age. 
Together the two articles give clear and 
concise exposition language teaching and 
learning. 

From time time have been privi- 
leged print short stories written the 
noted poet and novelist Kentucky, Jesse 
Stuart, whose work known pupils and 
teachers through his many short stories 
printed anthologies which are widely 
used textbooks the schools. are 
happy include new one this issue with 
the title Once Lifetime. Many will re- 
member Mr, Stuart’s recent book, descrip- 

(Continued page 256) 
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the purposes any considera- 
tion the role the college 
surely hold the mirror going 
policy and practice, confront sins 
omission and commission, clarify 
and refresh high purpose, and arrive 
new insights about desirable directions 
and methods, 

are not heard higher education 
for our much speaking, even though 
some may speak much. are 
profited having our complacency dis- 
turbed, having questions asked which 
challenge accepted views and practices, 
and the proffer appealing ideas 
capable some adaptation within our 
several institutions. Shared deliberation 
education not for corroboration 
the current, but for the confrontation 
the conceivable. 

premise here that liberal educa- 
tion practical education the long- 


*The Thorne Lecture, 
March 1954. 


run view, and that this assumption 
throws light the questions: for whom 
are colleges designed and what are they 
intended do? 

faith the indispensable mission col- 
lege education, both retrospectively, cur- 
rently and prospectively considered. 
should. But one asks—what 
would American life like all its 
multiform operational activities for 
which rational thought and effort, su- 
perior abilities, disciplined intelligence, 
scientific and engineering training, and 
informed, directive capacity are indis- 
pensable, had college graduates 
staff the many key positions—one 
quickly realizes the necessity college 
and university education our kind 
large-scale technological culture. The 
questions posed title presumably 
take all this for granted and center at- 
tention whether have gone far 
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enough society assuring college 
education sufficient fraction those, 
both young men and young women, 
must presently staff these thousands 
necessary posts. This implies also that 
they have the ability and willingness 
occupy positions responsible followers 
less than leaders our employ- 
ments and avocations. Hence first 
topic—who should college? 


Who Should College? 


generation ago this problem did not 
present undue and confusing complexi- 
ties, either colleges the commu- 
nity. This longer true. And 
essential see this question perspec- 
tive any defensible answer 
offered for the foreseeable future. For 
there clear national trend here which 
needs statement its historic setting. 

Our elementary schools were origi- 
nally private and restricted. Today, they 
are universal, public, and attendance 
required virtually all children. 

Our present high schools were origi- 
nally private academies designed for the 
selected few prepare them for the 
small number colleges then extant. 
Today’s high schools cover the country, 
are publicly supported 
around 80% our population this 
age group. And with the present rate 
extension high school facilities, ap- 
pears that well over 90% those 
high school age will least entering 
high school within the next few years. 

similar pattern observable the 
growth the American college. too 
started exclusively private with atten- 
tion centered primarily upon education 
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young men for the major professions, 
especially the ministry. Only many years 
later did see the gradual extension 
public state universities; then, after 
1862, came land-grant colleges with 
specific aims the direction training 
for agricultural and mechanical 
And finally beginning slowly 
there has come the growth two-year 
institutions beyond the 
called junior colleges or, under public 
auspices, frequently now referred 
community colleges. 

The increase enrollments this 
over-all college and university picture 
has been little short breath-taking. 
1953-54, little over million stu- 
dents are participating higher educa- 
tion; and careful forecasts the 
insistent and qualified demand for col- 
lege entrance the next ten years place 
this figure anywhere from million 

The increasing pressure for and ex- 
college are due the following impor- 
tant reasons: the larger number who now 
complete high school; the larger num- 
ber who are stirred with the desire 
college; the experience tens 


among others, with their own added bib- 
liographical references, Who Should Col- 
lege? Byron Hollinshead, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1952; Equalizing Edu- 
cational Opportunities Beyond the Secondary 
School, Ordway Tead, Harvard University 
Press, 1947; Section Higher Education for 
American Democracy, for U.S. President’s Com- 
mission Higher Education, Harper Brothers, 
Report rendered Dr. Ronald Thomp- 
son, Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, prepared for the American Association 
College Registrars and Admissions Officers, en- 
titled “College Age Population Trends: 1940- 


1970,” 1953. 
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thousands veterans under the G.I. Bill 
Rights securing free college edu- 
cation which raised the sights their 
families and friends the possible 
values going college; the unprec- 
edented increase the post-war birth 
rate point where few years the 
high school populations will inevitably 
provide much larger numbers ambitious 
and fully qualified for some college edu- 
cation; the progressively higher wage 
and salary levels making practical for 
more and more families entertain this 
expectancy economically possible for 
their children. 

why this heartening desire for 
more education should constitute prob- 
lem, here not giving consideration 
such staggering difficulties the 
inadequacy plant facilities existing 
colleges, nor the insufficiency the 
supply qualified teachers, nor the 
financial ways and means which will as- 
sure college enrollment for able students 
from the bottom income brackets. These 
are all fundamental and crucial issues. 

The problem upon which shall 
center attention the one. 
the first place, authoritative studies 
have indicated that least 40% and 
perhaps nearly 50% our young people 
have the requisite intellectual capacity— 
from least two years college work. 
And presumably one third this age 
group would qualify complete four 
years. The percentage figure present 
college enrollment young people 
around per cent the age group 

Again, the testimony conclusive that 
recent years there have been many 
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young people equal capacity with 
those enrolled, who are college 
for combination reasons. 

further disconcerting fact that 
present approximately one-half the 
young people who enter high school 
never stay graduate. And equally 
shocking the fact that the national 
average, only one-half those who 
enter college remain get their degrees. 

This last situation profoundly seri- 
ous ways that reflect far more upon the 
educational institutions than they 
upon the students who leave school. 
contention, supported much evidence, 
that one the primary reasons for 
such large withdrawals that students— 
both high school and college—fail 
find that the subject matter offered 
for study their view and experience 
relevant valuable helping them 
know themselves and get assistance 
their effective place the world 
outside. both these levels, taking our 
country whole, educational programs 
are not believed many young people 
significant for any kind progress 
“success” life for them any 
terms. 

Other reasons for leaving should, 
course, noted. There are frequently 
economic motives necessary family 
personal support pressing students 
withdraw. And there the subtle but 
important fact that, especially the low 
income brackets and areas where high 
schools are inferior geographically 
remote, there may tradition, po- 
tential expectation stimulated family 
individual desire (even for students 
top ability) aspire college edu- 
cation. 
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Further potential enrollments will 
mean even greater unevenness than 
present respect the content and 
quality secondary school preparation 
viewed nationally, with which students 
will seek enter college. There the 
added fact that with widened expectancy 
availability socially justified college 
entrance, there will increasingly 
the campus not only young people with 
relatively high capacity verbalize 
and conceptualize, but also those with 
mechanical, scientific, engineering and 
artistic aptitudes, well those with 
vigorous extrovert characteristics mani- 
fested often predominant interest 
various forms human relations, in- 
cluding the extra-curricular programs all 
the way from athletics class politics. 
There the further factor widened 
spread the cultural backgrounds the 
homes from which students are coming. 
And the implication all this already is, 
and will increasingly be, that the present 
conventional college curriculum typi- 
cally taught will surely enlist the 
interest and the sense need more 
than relatively small fraction such 
variegated student body. 

There has also clearer recogni- 
tion the variety motives and aspira- 
tions prompting the students today 
and tomorrow college. Along 
with the traditional motives those 
wanting get fuller education for 
nurture and potential fulfillment, there 
are those motivated ambition for 
economic advancement, for making the 
right social contacts, for assuring their 
entrance professional schools for 
reasons partly selfish and partly social. 
short, any imputed singleness pur- 
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pose for college attendance used 
think it, unrealistic. acute 
problem therefore the adaptation 
the college’s curricular offerings 
varied individual purposes, varied in- 
tellectual levels, and most importantly 
wide spread aptitudes, interests 
and potential vocational skills. 

should refer next one point which 
has been raised number critics 
but which find myself not all 
alarmed. allude the view those 
who, drawing analogy with the plight 
the university graduates Germany 
prior World War are fearful that 
may danger educating too 
many too much. They doubt that there 
will enough vocational opportunities 
“high” levels with accompanying 
possible higher standard living for 
graduates; and they conclude that this 
disparity expectation and actuality will 
create body educated but disaffected 
and frustrated persons having work 
callings using less than their full abili- 

reasonably sure that the answer 
this fear that the whole expanding, 
dynamic character our technological 
economy such that hard conceive 
too many people too well educated 
staff the critical posts. Furthermore, 
false view that the purpose college 
education which students and society gen- 
erally should primarily entertain 
economic advancement, rather than the 
capacity live fuller and more 
fruitful existence individual, parent, 
and citizen. other words, given the 
rightful equalitarian assumptions 
democratic society, plus the increasing 
birthrate, plus the need for trained in- 
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telligence more and more occupations, 
plus the desirable, enriched cultural 
sensitivity more and more people, this 
for failing face the total situation 
which realistically the colleges confront. 

The central issue not misconceived 
equalitarian sentiment the part 
those who are said carried 
away our democratic convictions. 
rather academic lag which slow 
face the facts the greater potential 
for more college education many more 
selected students once their several kinds 
ability are identified, are challenged, 
and are ministered variety 
educationally effective ways. 

not practicable here spell out 
complete program for offsetting this 
combination untoward conditions. But 
some the outstanding features cor- 
rective effort should noted. The pro- 
gram has start with certain secondary 
school The arousing im- 
proved motivation for study and in- 
creased desire attend college one 
which has receive its primary attention 
the secondary school level. This will 
involve much more competent high 
school program than now typical, 
guidance and counsel for each individual 
student. will require improvement 
the educational standards the high 
schools numerous states where they 
are now below par. will require 
program far more generous than any 
yet being pushed liberal provisions for 
state scholarships basis need for 
those secondary school students who 
qualify for and wish to, but cannot afford 
college, and for scholar- 
ships individual state provisions can- 
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not made sufficient for the need. 
should further mean that more and more 
high schools will organized 
satisfy the designation being compre- 
hensive high schools which there 
reasonable balance between semi-voca- 
tional studies and general liberal studies 
the subjects now characterized the 
“academic” college preparatory cur- 
This raises the whole question, 
also, whether the over-all intel- 
lectual and personality potentialities 
the high school student are constitute 
the basis for determining college eligibil- 
ity. convinced that are all 
present far too much fouled the 
arithmetic credits and not enough con- 
cerned about the total promise college 
applicants. 

further approach, which find 
myself substantial agreement with 
former President Conant Harvard, 
the desirability both increasing the 
number two-year colleges and allow- 
ing them effectively terminal for 
some, while readily providing for others 
transfer into the third and fourth college 
years. However, this approach gains 
the momentum which sure in- 
evitably will, there must assurance 
that the programs two-year colleges 
are including enough provocative and 
relevant general education making its 
contribution citizenship, personality 
development, human relations and emo- 
tional maturity, that the student leav- 
ing college the end his second year 
will entering life with some genuine 
competence handle himself 
individual and citizen who will make 
his best social contribution; and that 
will have been stirred with the desire 
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continue through the years with some 
broad program adult education. 

This corrective program has also 
confronted the college level invok- 
ing the following features: First, and 
major importance, there has eager 
acceptance all responsible for the 
conduct our colleges the demo- 
cratic conviction that the young 
people some specified and agreed in- 
tellectual caliber not only should have 
the right to, but the readily available 
opportunity college for least 
two years. should all agree—pro- 
fessionals, citizens generally, 
ents—that the present situation one 
conspicuous and indefensible waste 
the maximum talents and contributions 
too many young people who are for 
the above stated reasons precluded today 
from going college, who are not 
remaining complete their courses 
instruction. 

individual colleges who are 
responsible posts say response 
this democratic aspiration that our insti- 
tutions are already large they 
that the danger creating even larger 
mass education units especially our 
state universities great, that 
not see where the financial resources will 
come from either enlarge present in- 
stitutions public and private, create 
needed new ones, the answer would seem 
problem beyond the competence in- 
dividual institutions resolve. And our 
society therefore requires the shaping 
policies through some disinterested and 
over-all national agency, perhaps tem- 
porary hoc commission reporting 
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the President and the Congress, which 
will bring home our citizenry the 
enormity this problem the na- 
tional level, and point out that solu- 
tion may well beyond the possible 
present responsibility and competence 
trustee and alumni bodies indi- 
vidual institutions arrive 
What have mind here the 
emphatic documentation situation 
acute need way that would sup- 
ply ammunition the President, the 
Congress and state legislatures de- 
sirable legislation. would, course, 
essential that any such legislation, pre- 
sumably for grants for capital purposes, 
for scholarships and for other necessary 
assistance, would planned and pro- 
vided such ways assure com- 
plete absence Federal interference 
with the processes education itself. 
second important point the need 
for fresh scrutiny college admission 
policies toward lessening stress 
the arithmetic secondary 
credits. Joined closely with this the 
need from the outset college entrance 
and throughout the two four year 
period, more personalized, consecu- 
tive academic guidance program, which 
will help students find their way into 
and through such courses study 
will congenial their capacities and 
interests, and helpful them ways 
which will assure their remaining for 
graduation which they will find reward- 
ing their ultimate effectiveness 
adults. This implies also, course, 


See this connection the excellent pamphlet 
published the American Council Education 
(1954) Call For Action Meet the Impending 
Increase College and University Enrollment. 
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total student guidance program all 
phases individual adjustment and 
subsequent employment. 

The fourth responsibility for the col- 
leges fresh scrutiny the methods 
teaching, the quality teachers, and 
the offerings subjects available 
for study the first two college years. 
shall not here elaborate upon the 
point that there too much indifferent 
and ineffectual teaching the first two 
college years. have means 
addressed ourselves adequately the 
use modern psychological findings 
how students may brought learn, 
and want learn, what true learning 
actually is, and how real learning can 
assuredly All too often, with our 
failure use the best teaching methods 
the critical early college years, stu- 
dents are likely find themselves being 
constantly lectured rather than ac- 
tively involved some experimental 
sharing subject matter, the relevance 
which for them being made clearly 
manifest. 

added requirement that the 
teachers assigned the first two college 
years should the best, the most ma- 
ture, and most dynamic available each 
department. Also with fostering 
cooperative professorial attitudes, the in- 


There growing literature this impor- 
tant subject. own book, College Teaching 
and College Learning, Yale University Press, 
1949, have not only discussed this subject but 
offered extended bibliography other relevant 
volumes, new quarterly has recently been initi- 
ated the Oregon State Teachers College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, entitled Improving College and 
University Teaching. Its several issues date con- 
stitute helpful resource. 
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equally not more important than their 
senior seminars. But this assumes, 
course, that those teachers who are eager 
focus good teaching, are rewarded 
for good teaching salaries and rank 
and themselves regard this the major 
commitment dedicated teacher. 
most significant and practical program 
this direction which has come 
attention the annual award given 
conspicuously good teacher each year 
Carnegie Institute Technology along 
with which goes recognition salaries 
and promotion others selected because 
unusually high teaching attainments. 
the subjects and courses 
available the first two years, have 
made notable progress number 
outstanding institutions the provision 
general studies program,—in the 
natural sciences, social sciences and 
ways 
quicken interest, pose significant prob- 
lems and challenge the students 
further study those problems the 
college work progresses. Many the 
best programs general education have 
already been well described growing 
body published 
Pedagogically, this new look in- 
structional programs stressing the ac- 
tive participation the student, the 
personalizing the instruction through 
small sections, the introduction some 


type laboratory field work 


splendid over-all view this problem may 
found Accent Teaching: Experiment 
Education, edited Sidney French, Harper 
Brothers, 1954, this being symposium report 
the Committee General Education the As- 
sociation for Higher Education (NEA). 
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alternated study-work programs desig- 
nated periods away from the campus. 
Not all the questions method about 
general education programs have been 
answered; but experience conclusive 
that this approach proving much more 
evocative, self-propulsive and exciting 
students the first two college years 
than the older curricula ever did. 

Nor can ignore the problem the 
adequate challenging the intellectu- 
ally superior student who should not 
allowed satisfied with those lesser 
different standards attainment 
which may necessarily have held 
for the more average students, Honors 
courses, tutorial preceptorial provi- 
sions, majors with rigorous standards 
achievement, supervised reading periods 
and extended senior theses,—these are 
some the ways which can more 
and more all colleges assure that 
the best students will their best. 

the other end the intellectual 
scale, there is, venture, kind un- 
conscious snobbery the part all 
education who claim some degree 
superiority verbalizing and con- 
ceptualizing talents. With ability 
use words and good education come 
close being synonymous. is, 
course, those with this approach who are 
largely responsible for the programs 
present higher education. all seem 
reluctant recognize that there are 
other gifts, perhaps more directly pos- 
sessed apprehended perceived, but 
good and useful gifts, which—and here 
the key point fruitful new out- 
look—can improved education, 
only the education can freshly con- 
ceived heightening perceptive powers 
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awareness and reality not necessarily 
reducible verbal facility and not even- 
tuating solely conceptualizing skill. 
probable, for example, that the crea- 
tive and performing arts supply clue 
kind education for immediacy 
apprehension, which has equal and com- 
plementary value education verbal 
felicity and ability reach reasoned 
conclusions. wonder, quite seriously 
this connection, whether any college 
teacher ever asked the athletic coach how 
trains his less intellectually able but 
ranking student something 
this outlook greater instructional flex- 
ibility valid, submit that the col- 
leges tomorrow enroll more the 
individuals, their 
education will surely have embrace 
efforts different from the purposes and 
methods with which have had such 
long and loving familiarity. 

One final general observation needs 
made. colleges are necessarily 
and rightfully broaden their instruc- 
tional program order that may 
come vital for the less endowed, for 
those well endowed with other than 
conceptualizing aptitudes, and for the 
many who mature late mentally, be- 
comes essential that teachers increasingly 
strike the note that all college experience 
reality but beginning the stu- 
dent’s needful education; and therefore 
the desire continue learn has 
become central one the reiterated 
objectives with all students. And the 
further educational consequence will 
have continuously strengthened 
program under various auspices 
adult education which ministers the 
total needs our society beyond the 
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present offerings which seem too heavily 
slanted toward hobbies refresher 
courses for vocational advancement. 


College Education For 


The question the second part 
title was infrequently raised 
major problem the time when the 
total tensions the second World War, 
including problems the draft 
some form universal military service, 
became reality. The changing character 
and size our college populations neces- 
sarily entail searching re-examination 
purpose, objective and direction. 

means always agree with 
former Chancellor Hutchins the Uni- 
versity Chicago. But one score 
seems that he, among others, has 
reiterated valid point, namely that the 
purpose the American college not 
completely clear any widely accepted 
way, confused, and infrequently 
well-articulated. While the following 
paragraph from his most recent book, 
University may seem exag- 
gerated and oversimplified, embodies 
essential kernel truth. says: 

“Civilization the deliberate pursuit 
the common ideal. Education the de- 
liberate attempt form men terms 
produce the type man that wants. How 
does determine the type man that 
wants? does not know the type 
man that wants, how does judge the 
educational efforts makes? may 
said that the type man society wants 
the product many historical and psycho- 
logical factors and that whatever philosophy 


enters into the formation its vision 
man simply rationalization this large- 


University Chicago Press, 1954, 
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unconscious product. But, even this 
were so, know that every society there 
some vision man, his nature and his 
destiny, elaborated philosophers living 
and dead, which interacts with the tradi- 
tional view the type man desired and 
which amounts criticism the tradi- 
tion and the practices the educational 
system, Education without philosophy 
education, that is, coherent statement 
the aims and possibilities education, im- 


Hutchins continues relevantly 
our present condition 
budgetary needs, follows: 


claim upon the financial resources 
the country that university can legiti- 
mately make rests the same ground. 
Public bodies private persons who have 
not the promise that the university will 
produce lot people their image but 
the assurance that the university will 
its best carry the independent 
thought and criticism that the country re- 
quires and turn out graduates who are 
capable independent thought and criti- 
cism, graduates, that is, who are committed 
the fullest development their highest 
powers and who can their part re- 
university that not controversial not 
university. civilization which there 
not continuous controversy about im- 
portant issues, speculative and practical, 
the way totalitarianism and 


Those are brave words and they need 
courageously taken heart. They 
not, however, offer more than 
general view what the college 
purposively about and how should 
work attain its goals. 

see point the recital excerpts 
from the numerous and often splendidly 


pp. 88, 91. 
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formulated statements individual col- 
lege objectives which have recent years 
poured forth from goodly number 
faculties mood encouraging self- 
examination. Moreover, the more difh- 
cult problem lies the translation 
these objectives into operational terms 
which give promise marked improve- 
ment the quality the graduates. 
will perhaps more helpful make 
several more generalized characteriza- 
tions regarding ways stating college 
purposes, indicating they may both 
agreements and diversities, yet looking 
toward some common denominators 
from which improved programming may 
derive. 

regret acknowledge, however, 
that shall the following statement 
about objectives not able discuss 
number vital points which merit inclu- 
sion, not say important emphasis. 
refer such problems effective cit- 
izenship education the college level; 
consideration instruction political 
and cultural problems global view; 
the difficulties scientific education for 
general students; and the necessary bal- 
ancing liberal and vocational claims 
the individual college program. 

All these, shall assume, 
should stem from common base which 
says that the educational purpose must 
look once the growth each in- 
dividual student and the claims, ten- 
sions and possibilities our society. 
There has realization the vir- 
tually complete interdependence and 
interaction individual and society 
the forwarding nurture, growth, and 
responsible freedom for the individual. 
shall assume that what society should 
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want from each individual can re- 
conciled and harmonized with what each 
individual his best can educated 
want for himself. 

There is, first, the familiar view that 
college education should consider- 
able measure culture-centered. 
charged conserve the American cul- 
tural heritage, interpret its pres- 
ent setting, stimulate students 
accept, criticize and extend the 
realizing this other 
words become committed respon- 
sible regard for the further potentialities 
our culture. 

Another familiar statement that col- 
leges are concerned purvey knowl- 
edge, develop intellectual capacity, in- 
crease ability exercise personal power 
socially channeled ways, and enable 
graduates achieve amicable, coopera- 
tive relations with their fellow men. The 
singling out intellectual capacity alone 
the college purpose the way that 
many utterances Dr. Hutchins can 
interpreted, seems erroneously 
oversimplified. impossible sepa- 
rate intellectual development from con- 
cern about physical, moral and spiritual 
growth. One may heartily agree with 
Hutchins “that every man and every 
free citizen needs liberal education” 
and yet not conceive possible 
narrow this its purely rationalistic 
aspects. 

further interesting expression bear- 
ing the philosophy education 
found the following paragraph, even 
though its labored vocabulary invites 
translation. Professor Richard Mosier 
the University California concludes 
recent article “The Crisis Edu- 


\ 


cation” follows:’ 


“The conception reason the logic 
experience, were allied with the con- 
ceptions the aim education 
axiological problem, the method education 
epistemological problem, and the con- 
tent education ontological problem, 
would long way toward resolving the 
conflicts that form the underlying philo- 
sophic foundation the current crisis 
education.” 


own rendition the above would 
that college education has recognize 
and cultivate the capacity reason, 
process embracing once its problem 
solving effort, the criticizing and evalu- 
ating experience, and the ability 
imaginative mental rehearsing 
overt experimenting with the possible 
ways out confronted difficulties. Along 
with this has stressed the purpose 
clarifying standards what valu- 
able, together with identification the 
valuable different departments liv- 
ing. Also included some awareness 
teacher and student how may 
come know, what can know, and 
that human experience, beyond the 
tests science, which involves commit- 
ment certain great and enduring 
truths and beliefs, faith. Finally, there 
requisite some consideration the 
realities our own being, the grounds 
foundations Being, and the enrich- 
ment awareness what sense 
the natural and beyond that the self- 
transcendent experience, out from 
which the learner should stirred 
heightened sense responsible dedica- 
tion. short, higher education has 


"See Educational Theory, October 1953, 
346. 
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advance the qualities rationality, 
evaluative and appreciative capacity, 
affection for one’s fellow, and willing- 
ness assume responsibility for person- 
ally and socially creative conduct 
community upon which dependent 
and which has real but limited 
freedom independence. 

There is, again, point view often 
referred the functional view 
which, among others, the name Dr. 
Charters associated, especially 
his advisory work with Stephens Col- 
lege Missouri. this approach, the 
typical life functions which each indivi- 
dual has confront are those being 
citizen, worker, family member, 
leisure-time person, and individual 
soul its inescapable aloneness. And the 
educational program therefore 
shaped that the student enabled 
function more effectively each these 
five areas which life requires his par- 
ticipation. There is, moreover, reason 
why this functional view cannot 
some measure interwoven with other 
concepts college purposes. But any 
case important that these functions 
viewed educationally intellectu- 
ally rigorous way that gets beyond 
purely practical methods, toward prob- 
ing the direction first principles and 
philosophic justifications. 

One other approach the problem 
objectives which shall briefly character- 
ize once own expression and the 
conviction also growing number 
others who are now raising similar ques- 
tions. What, short, are deeply 
about carrying colleges? Why 
make little effort confront ex- 
plicitly college the problems and 
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issues which bedevil the numerous 
areas life itself? Why not more 
fully face head the tension and con- 
flicts the human spirit today and 
the society and culture which live? 
Why our colleges not address them- 
selves more directly the central con- 
aspiration? Why not ask ourselves 
more insistently what are the major life 
needs and possible enduring 
our students, and how are they 
more assuredly ministered to? Why not 
acknowledge frankly that education 
the mind can dangerous unless the 
purpose cultivating moral responsibil- 
ity and individual commitment truth- 
seeking, excellence and righteousness, 
also kept ascendant? 

Take illuminating approach 
the kind life issues which require 
direct confronting the six polarities 
dichotomies which Professor Huston 
Smith Washington University, St. 
Louis, has called attention yet 
unpublished report curricular reor- 
ganization now being studied his 
following areas stress which plague 
with uncertainties, both the realm 
thought and practical affairs, personal 
and social. Indeed, these are 
bound ask ourselves what extent 
our colleges even pretend clarify some 
helpful outlook upon These op- 
posed views concern: 


absolutism versus relativism 
objectivity versus commitment 


McEwen, P., Enduring Satisfaction, 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. 

published the spring 1955 under 
the title Basic Issues Higher Education, Harper 


Brothers. 
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authority versus freedom 

egoism versus altruism 

the state (and all other large corporate 
organizations) versus the individual 

the secular versus the sacred 


believe that under these several con- 
ceptual frames subsume many the 
basic confusions our day,—confusions 
which glorify the relative, make virtue 
neutrality, minimize our vigil- 
ance the need for freedom, mis- 
construe the deeper meanings self- 
hood and solicitude for others, oppose 
the state the welfare the individ- 
ual; and preoccupy with secular and 
material values the ignoring the 
sacred. 

will said, course, that certain 
these six polarities are likely 
considered one another course 
political science philosophy. will 
also said that listing these six areas 
tensions depart from the usual 
course subjects and that have have 
something study “about” beyond such 
broad concepts these. point about 
all this would that course have 
study some subject matter and that 
course content has tough and 
rigorous. And, most important, that the 
only fruitful way studying the most 
profound issues interdisciplinary 

But the further and still unanswered 
point that the basic issues relevant 
our living are not identified and con- 
fronted every student some col- 
lege instruction with some illumination 
possible reconciliations opposites 
possible new integrations, when and 
where will the student ever confront re- 
flectively those exigent and spiritually 
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disturbing tensions? Also, there 
come, there has to, more consistent 
and persistent effort interdisciplinary 
courses general education, prob- 
lems this kind which have inevitably 
introduced. Indeed, within the 
frame the familiar water-tight com- 
partments now too typical college 
instruction, there can always properly 
recognition the teacher not only 
primary but also supplementary pur- 
poses and broad, humane insights which 
should enrich every course every sub- 
ject. 

final noble testimony that liberal- 
ity which the over-arching college 
purpose expressed Karl Jaspers 
these words: “We humans need educa- 
tion critical thought and comprehen- 
sion, need the world history and 
philosophy are become compe- 
tent form independent judgments. 
The whole population must raised 
higher level continually intensified 
educational process; must brought 
from half knowledge whole 
edge, from the contingent thinking 
the moment methodical thinking, 
which everyone can lift himself out 
dogmatism into freedom. This the 
hope for the evolution the majority, 
that its decisions and resolutions 
vote will consciously and deliberately 
choose that which 

have deliberately refrained from 
offering simple answer the question 
what colleges are for. Indeed, the 
present diversity expressed college ob- 
jectives itself stimulating and en- 


his Origin aud Goal History, 
Yale University Press, 1953, 168. 
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couraging evidence vitality. However, 
the general approaches and outlooks sug- 
gested this discussion perhaps re- 
quire concluding section the ways 
and means implementing the probable 
outcomes any reexamination the 
purposes college. 


this score shall place first empha- 
sis upon the central role the college 
dispenser facts and knowledge. 
the guide, counselor and friend, pointing 
each student the ways and means 
which can himself become willing, 
eager, self-propulsive learner what 
helped discover needful for 
himself and deeply satisfying for his ful- 
fillment and social creativity. Beyond 
being walking bibliography, the teacher 
has have phosphorescence, intellectual 
glamour, moral dedication and some in- 
sight into the things the spirit. re- 
alize full well that there are not enough 
good college teachers around. But 
also realize and believe that American 
college leaders have rise active 
and virtually missionary zeal 
proclaim first, that are not attract- 
ing the best minds and the warmest 
personalities into teaching; and, second, 
that even were, the usual process 
attaining Ph.D. all too often 
grave danger killing the incipient 
spark intellectual and spiritual spon- 
taneity which the teacher’s priceless 
asset. There will ultimate im- 
provement the college teaching situa- 
tion without virtual revolution the 
way which young people are selected 
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and prepared for the high vocation 
being college teacher. And this proc- 
ess the importance first operational 
grasp the fundamentals the learn- 
ing process and, second, guided ap- 
prentice experience teaching actual 
college classes has recognized 
indispensable. 

venture, also, that the colleges 
the future the broad orientation in- 
struction not “subject-centered” 
“student-centered” the limited 
sense which those phrases are often 
instruction has increasingly 
centered the profound sense con- 
fronting great living issues. has 
with great enhancement 
both the instructional appeal stu- 
dents and the gain their capacity 
attack life. And this they will achieve 
through the utilization any one 
number fresh and vigorously pur- 
sued methods approach. 

There is, for example, this score 
fresh approaches subject matter, one 
avenue through the explication se- 
lection great and influential concepts. 
refer study which would focus con- 
stellations ideas which surround the 
words democracy, leadership, justice, 
personal power, selfhood, the state, 
science and similar basic concepts. have 
been interested see that recent 
address Dr. Alvin Eurich agrees with 
about the probable fruitfulness 
this approach. 

There the approach through the 
study “persistent issues” exem- 
plified contemporary society. This 
already being utilized number 
institutions. 


There is, again, the approach through 
sampling carefully selected “repre- 
sentative and significant problems”—in 
history, the social sciences, philosophy, 
political science and the natural 

emphasize that such approaches 
newly oriented, significant subject matter 
would for instructional effectiveness all 
have interdisciplinary character, 
drawing upon insights and knowledge 
from variety fields. 

Two further points merit highlighting 
conclusion. refer the new impor- 
tance having assumed the hu- 
manities the college tomorrow; and 
some understanding what meant 
freshly conceived recognition 
the relations purified religious out- 
look higher 

Cummings, his recent Har- 
vard lectures, quotes Rilke follows: 
“Works art are infinite loneli- 
ness and with nothing would little 
reached with criticism. Only love can 
grasp and fairly judge them.” And 
this quotation, Cummings adds the fol- 
lowing: “In proud and humble opin- 
ion, these two sentences are worth all 
the soi-disant criticism the arts which 
has ever existed will ever This 
may exaggeration, but should re- 
mind that the philological and linguis- 
tic approaches the study the 
literary humanities horrendously de- 
ficient and bleak. One reminded 
this connection the imprecations 
which Bernard Shaw called down upon 
any teacher who might subject his plays 
analysis the manner which all too 


Adams, Donald New York Times 
Book Review Section, February 14, 1954. 
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many teachers have analysed and des- 
iccated the sublimities Shakespeare’s 
plays. These comments are warnings 
against continuation unimaginative 
outlooks too much present soulless and 
visionless teaching the humanities. 

important make the vigorous 
afirmation that the humanities supply 
the eloquent open sesame for fulfilling 
the purposes value which 
are central the mission the liberal 
college. The anguished, aspiring, pro- 
phetic voices mankind have their ar- 
ticulation and their communicative 
power the utterances the great 
books and the other great art expressions 
globally evoked throughout history. 
And use the words “great books” 
more inclusive sense than that em- 
ployed the cult which centers atten- 
tion the study too restricted list 
classic volumes. have recon- 
ceive radically the function and the 
methods the study the humanities 
assure that they speak vitally and 
eternal issues which today’s students 
studies that the visions human great- 
ness are suggested. For the essential 
contribution the humanities il- 
luminate and the great human 
ideals beauty, freedom, justice, mercy, 
loving kindness, truth-seeking and the 
centrality the spiritual the life 
man. This contribution has also inter- 
pret students nothing else can the 
meaning and the human impact guilt, 
sin, suffering, tragedy, death, destructive 
hate and redemptive love. The humani- 
ties have tell us, Karl 


*See his volume, Tragedy not Enough, 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1952. 


says, that “tragedy not enough” our 
philosophy life. They have tell us, 
Paul puts it, that the “cour- 
age be” is, when once possessed, 
releasing power tremendous force 
its ultimate assertion the human 
outreach toward the Source our be- 
ing. 

There is, indeed, sense which 
lively awareness what the humanities 
have say their historic perspective 
comes close being disclosure that 
aspect human experience which are 
entitled identify religious. And 
concluding point whether our 
growing sense the reality high 
religion, beyond dogmas, doctrines and 
denominations, may not lead 
seeing that exclusion religious aware- 
ness from education indefensible and 
prevents these two great areas 
thought, insight and action from cross- 
fertilizing fully and helpfully they 
properly should. Why, quite simply, 
not all education once intellectual, 
moral and sacred enterprise? 
every effort fulfill the individual and 
make his society contributory that 
fulfillment sanctified sacred well 
humane effort? 

not ignoring obvious issues the 
separation church and state, pos- 
sible state support for church-related 
schools, nor the issue what, any, 
kind instruction about religion 
acceptable colleges which are not 
church-related. rather seems 
that beyond the legal phases, not 
only possible but essential approach 
this concern more profoundly relation 


his volume, The Courage Be, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1952. 
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human needs viewed historic and 
universal context. 

find possible approach here 
ask dispassionately what are the modes, 
moods, component elements which 
the religious spirit embodies when the 
sacred being realized and awareness 
that beyond itself striving find 
human expression. suggest (out the 
thought many beside myself) that 
find number such widely agreed 
components. The following are needful 
aspects attributes high religion: 

(1) participation individual action, 
performance and accomplishment, 
which creativity and growth are dom- 
inant purposes; 

(2) recognition that 
change characterizes life disturb- 
ing but inevitable flux and novelty; 

(3) acknowledgment human de- 
pendence powers beyond ourselves 
which are means completely iden- 
tifiable definable; 

(4) recognition lawfulness, form 
and order somewhat apprehended 
through present knowledge and per- 
sistent continuous study the interrela- 
tions man with the rest the cosmos; 

(5) appreciation the stirring and 
cosmos and works created men; 

(6) recognition the reciprocal in- 
terdependence individual fulfillment 
and awareness membership and 
belonging ever widening commu- 
mity love and fraternal regard; 

(7) recognition that the appraising 
what valuable, what has Godlike 
value, deep our natures con- 
tinuing imperative upon us; 
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(8) recognition that our individual 
aloneness seek transcend our little 
selves meditation, contemplation and 
larger whole which partakes the holy 
—or, the old phrase has it, the search 
“to alone with the Alone.” Finally, 
propose, 

(9) recognition that there for each 
individual genuine limited freedom 
choice, together with ever-present 
reality redemptive love 
freely, inexplicably, all who sense 
that their freedom they have fallen 
short fallen away from their own 
highest commitments. 

ask that you note the key words 
here. They are: creativity, change, de- 
pendence, rational order and lawfulness, 
knowledge, beauty, community member- 
ship, value, aloneness, meditation, free- 
dom, redemptive love. 

appropriate, reasonable, loving and 
committed combinations expressed 
concrete experiences, these components 
qualitatively pursued characterize the 
religious way life. These several 
words identify natural and universal ex- 
periences. And individual life that 
comprehends within itself experiences 
consciously possessed these attributes 
devoted, high level quality 
sharing religious experience. 
motives and actions may thus come 
have kind sanctity. The individual 
when his conduct possessed such 
qualities participating experience 
which transcends the secular the per- 
functory. shares immanent 
naturalism combined, when the indivi- 
dual’s awareness most deeply felt, with 
ecstatic upward transcendence the 
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human toward the divine sacred. 
largely thus that there comes pass the 
realization the eternal and 
unutterable mystery man God and 
God man. And this insight 
religion (always capable being ex- 
tended education) can for our day 
the advance intimation renewal 
the human spirit purpose and direction 
which promises the committed un- 
realized power for 

suggesting, short, that be- 
comes increasingly possible for college 
teachers accept modern, intellectual 


‘and spiritual outlook and devotion be- 


yond positivism scientific humanism. 
the extent that teachers may already 
have religious affiliations, these will 
enriched and deepened. And the ex- 
tent that they have such afhliations, 
becomes rationally defensible and de- 
sirable for them become sensitive 
the possible fusion education with 
high religious attitude and faith. 

summary, have been 
the necessity that greatly enlarged frac- 
tion qualified young people should 
have the benefit college education. 


Age not determined the years one has lived but rather the 
years one yet live. man may chronologically old but may 
have another forty years go. Another may chronologically very 
young but may peter out year two. never know the true 
age person until gone. King David was young man sixty 
Letters Daughter 
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have said that this occurs will 
necessary that there appropriate modi- 
fications and diversifications the con- 
tent and methods instruction supplied 
students with differing aptitudes and 
interests, 

have the crucial value 
the liberal arts transmitted through 
the approaches today characterized 
general education; and with reinter- 
pretation the humanities central 
assuring that they become the vehicle for 
imparting the vision man’s spiritual 
greatness and freedom. 

have also indicated that the college’s 
purpose forwarding individual growth 
for social responsibility and creativity re- 
quires changes our methods educat- 
ing teachers; requires the far wider use 
teachers new psychological insights 
into the learning process. And requires 
the dedicated and essentially moral and 
sanctified outlook the part more 
and more teachers which will enrich 
their scholarship and their personalities, 
and thus assure that pervading their in- 
struction winsomeness appeal and 
spiritual relevance which students will 
find increasingly irresistible. 
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Jesus Teacher 


RELIMINARY analysis Jesus’ 
teaching performance, three stipula- 
tions should made. First, the reports 
that have come must taken 
given, evidence this teaching; other- 
wise have basis for judging. These 
records are four accounts, written sev- 
erally men named Mark, Matthew, 
Luke, John, order reputed dates 
writing. Second, Jesus’ teaching 
measured the same terms that apply 
any other teacher, namely, the attri- 
butes his personality and the methods 
employed. 

The third stipulation stated 
negatively. The content Jesus’ teach- 
ing not, for present purposes, point 
issue, although that content was sig- 
nificant and creative. This reservation 
not made because desire avoid 
consideration religious and moral 
questions; the reservation that must 
made for all teachers when wish 
make comparative studies all 
teachers. Content variable among 
them. Our examination terms 
the elements common the activi- 
ties all teachers. 


Teacher? Teaching? 


this point have referred Jesus 
teacher without justifying the term. 
Did his contemporaries think him 
characteristically teacher? Evidence 
readily found; shall draw upon Mark 
and John. 

Mark, translated the King 


James group, did not use “Teacher” 
title direct address, but did employ 
“Master” fifteen cases application 
Jesus. twelve these fifteen in- 
stances, “Master” displaced, the 
Revised Standard Version, “Teacher.” 
two the three instances where 
“Master” retained Simon Peter was 
the speaker; the third case, Judas 
Iscariot addressed Jesus “Master” 
while bestowing upon him the kiss 
identification for the arresting posse. 
Does that fact suggest that the twelve 
did not commonly address Jesus 
“Teacher”? Apparently not, for, among 
the twelve cases wherein “Teacher” has 
been substituted, the revision transla- 
tors, for “Master,” find that disciples 
addressed Jesus four the cases. 
Jesus himself, sending out two fol- 
lowers mission, instructed them 
say certain man: “The Teacher 
conclude that Mark thought 
that Jesus was commonly regarded, 
his life, teacher, properly so-called 
that day. 

John’s account not find Jesus 
addressed “Master,” the King 
James translation, but there are four 
cases which was addressed 
“Rabbi.” This word retained the 
Revised Standard Version, but note this: 
the very first those four cases 
read “Rabbi (which means Teacher) 
And when Nicodemus came Jesus 
said: “Rabbi, know that you are 
teacher And John has writ- 
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ten that memorable occasion Mary 
Magdalene said Jesus single word: 
“Rabboni!” and that single word 
followed the parenthetical phrase 
“(which means Teacher).” Not 
matter direct address Jesus, but 
designation him her sister Mary, 
Martha Bethany said, according the 
older translation: “The Master come 
and calleth for thee.” the recent 
translation the statement reads: “The 
Teacher here and calling for you.” 
conclude that John, like Mark, re- 
garded “Teacher” the common mode 
reference Jesus, fully was the 
latter’s life devoted teaching. 

Reverting Mark’s biography 
Jesus, clear distinction can drawn 
between preaching and teaching, 
act. For example, find the statement 
that “he went throughout all Galilee, 
preaching their synagogues But 
another place Mark has said: “And 
went about among the villages teach- 
ing.” not that preached the 
synagogues and taught other places: 
the sabbath entered the syna- 
gogue and taught.” (RSV quoted 
this paragraph. 

Matthew appears have been the 
strictest the biographers the ap- 
plication the words “teaching” and 
“taught” the activities Jesus. 
every instance save one the teaching took 
place either temple synagogue. 
the exceptional case Jesus sat hill- 
side and taught. one report said 
that Jesus sat while teaching “daily” 
the temple. 

Luke followed this precedent. 
every instance but one the teaching took 


place synagogue temple; that 
occasion Jesus sa¢ boat and taught 
people gathered the shore. relat- 
ing this incident Matthew did not use 
the word “taught,” although Jesus did 
sit the boat. 

John’s record much the same. 
every case the scene was either syna- 
gogue temple, and one particular 
case additional information supplied 
the effect that Jesus while teach- 
ing. 

The preponderant evidence is, then, 
that teaching was commonly thought 
act occurring consecrated build- 
ing. also appears that the typical teach- 
ing act was performed with the teacher 
sitting; closely this sitting posture 
tied the act teaching that occasion- 
ally the posture itself supported the ap- 
plication “teaching” addresses not 
made either synagogue temple. 

Mark does not seem have been 
strict the matter the use “teach- 
ing” word indicate procedure. 
our day customary use the term 
more loosely, applying informal 
teaching Jesus’ part, and such will 
the way this paper. 


Personality Traits 


Foremost among any consideration 
teaching qualifications comes the item 
personality, particularly respect 
certain traits that function prominently 
teaching. this particular score Jesus 
stands high; the several accounts his 
brief career teacher provide abundant 
illustrations which justify the conclusion. 

was highly intelligent. The 


originality his ideas; their endurance 
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the test time, subject repeated 
challenge; his ability meet objections 
and overcome difficulties; his rise 
prominence spite plebeian family 
existence early life, without known 
formal schooling; such facts 
attest his intelligence. 

was well informed. gave 
evidence knowing the history and 
literature his people: knew words 
and interpretations the Jewish law. 
But was not scholarly recluse; 
knew the life his time and land; 
knew what was going about him, did 
not hesitate ask his followers for in- 
formation current opinion; re- 
lated abstract ideas great variety 
aspects nature and social life; his state- 
ments went, sometimes, beyond the un- 
derstanding the simple people around 
him. 

Leadership qualities were constant- 
evidence. Not only his immediate 
followers, but the crowd also, singled 
him out the strong man any group 
wherein chanced be. Many men 
importance turned him with 
edgment his high standing their 
regard. 

was exceedingly sensitive 
the atmosphere situation. His sym- 
pathy went those trouble. 
sensed confidence lack confidence 
the part others relation him- 
grasped the motives people 
who approached him; often appre- 
hended what was their minds before 
they expressed themselves words. 

was not back-slapper, but was 
nevertheless good mixer. was ap- 
proachable. was decidedly not aloof 


January 


manner. There appears have been 
ease. liked where people con- 
gregated. visited people their 
homes. accepted entertainment, even 
from strangers. did not confine him- 
self the company those deemed the 
elect. met prominent people easily 
met the lowly, and was ready 
serve the latter the former. 

was industrious. repeatedly 
found himself exhausted his labors, 
and had retreat quiet place 
rest. His time was not his own; his hours 
were filled with work his own peculiar 
kind. 

was courageous. was con- 
structively independent popular opin- 
ion and official interpretations, yet 
was cynic iconoclast. dared 
face criticism and opposition, even when 
involved bodily danger himself. 

was confident and optimistic. 
knew his own powers, and believed 
profoundly his mission. was en- 
thusiastic about what was doing. 
insisted that had resources that were 
not visible. His prevailing mood was 
that good cheer. wished bring 
happiness people. There indirect 
evidence distinct sense humor. 

Many other traits might men- 
tioned; enough indicate vivid per- 
sonality have been cited. Some others 
will presented fuller 


Practical Psychologist 


Educational method rests psychol- 
ogy, the science behavior. For that 
reason most teacher-education programs 
present course psychology the 
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early stages the training. more 
pertinent inquiry can made regarding 
Jesus’ teaching qualifications than ex- 
amine the record his understand- 
ing men’s minds. sure, never 
studied psychology systematically, but, 
after all, the purpose the study 
make teachers more capable dealing 
practically with the mental life pupils; 
ability deal competently with human 
behavior, that ability has been de- 
veloped incidentally, the give and 
take experience, must taken into 
consideration. 

One Jesus’ biographers said him 
that “he knew all men, and needed not 
that any should testify man; for 
knew what was man.” Such state- 
ment deserves illustration. 

woman taken unlawful act was 
brought Jesus with the reminder that 
Moses directed punishment stoning, 
such case, “But what sayest thou,” 
was put Jesus? was direct chal- 
lenge. Would sustain the ancient law, 
would his humane sentiments counsel 
reinterpretation? met the situation 
without perturbation. stooped and 
wrote with his finger the dust, simu- 
lating indifference and inattention. The 
questioners had repeat their question 
give up. They chose repeat; they 
were already outmaneuvered. Jesus met 
the renewed question with simple state- 
ment: “He that without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone her.” 
The answer implied confirmation the 
statute, but put burden upon the ac- 
cusers the same time. The hecklers 
were suddenly the defensive 
neat turning the tables one could 
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hope discover. rare piece field 
generalship you are likely ever 
witness! 

Luke has reported that lawyer 
matched wits with Jesus, and that Jesus 
met him his own ground, dealt with 
him lawyer fashion formulating 
hypothetical question. The story the 
good Samaritan was the form the hypo- 
thetical question assumed. And his 
own answer the question framed, 
the lawyer found the complete answer 
the question had himself 
pounded. 

Matthew related the coming the 
mother James and John, bringing her 
sons with her, asking that they given 
preferment. That was easily disposed of. 
But the other ten disciples learned 
the incident and were indignant that 
their associates should have tried gain 
preferred status. That situation consti- 
tuted real problem; the inner circle 
was danger internal dissension. 
Jesus handled the situation skilfully; 
read the minds these men, their 
work and their common cause were more 
important their estimation than 
question individual rank. asked 
them look scene distant enough 
give clear perspective: Gentiles jock- 
eying for personal advantage; the Son 
Man serving others. was not even 
necessary ask which side his twelve 
friends would found; the issue was 
out court. 


Methods Instruction 


Jesus’ instruction was largely infor- 
mal and opportunistic. Under the con- 
ditions his work there could 
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systematic, developing program, with 
interlocking lessons. There could 
sequential curricula, departmentalized 
instruction. lesson now, lesson again, 
circumstances permitted; one group 
taught today, another taught to- 
morrow. Never has there been teacher 
whom could more truly said 
that his teaching was just his own way 
living, teaching merged into his daily 
life worked itself out, extempora- 
neous and spontaneous teaching. There 
were times when went into the syna- 
gogue with deliberate intent teach, 
may assume, but most the fine les- 
sons record were, far delivery 
presentation was concerned, spur-of- 
the-moment arrangements. the very 
virtue circumstances, Jesus was im- 
pelled procedures which now wel- 
come the formal school amelio- 
rating influence. 

With established place for his 
teaching, and with very limited per- 
manent clientele audience, Jesus re- 
lied most largely the lecture method. 
The teaching the hour customarily 
grew out some aspect the immedi- 
ate occasion, often inquiry addressed 
him some one close hand. The 
teaching itself was therefore pertinent 
the moment, related what was going 
forward the lives the listening 
group; touched current need, per- 
ceivable those who heard Timed 
the moment, the teaching was vital. 
Because its very vitality, Jesus’ teach- 
ings could not avoid controversial ques- 
tions. 

The questions came from many 
sources, representing diverse interests. 


January 


Sometimes Jesus followed the theme 
his own observations. did not hesi- 
tate take the initiative. Simple ques- 
tions and events were employed keys 
great questions principle. Why 
the disciples Jesus violate the holy 
day gathering grain eat? There 
followed the great declaration the 
true value the sabbath, day given 
for the enrichment The request 
for instruction prayer forms 
brought forth suggested prayer that 
more sectarian than that calls 
upon God. question brought light 
the idea that the kingdom God 
within one’s own heart; not ob- 
jective fact. But was Jesus’ own ob- 
servation the widow depositing her 
pittance the money box that led 
the doctrine measuring the magnitude 
giving terms the ability give. 
was Jesus who initiated the conversa- 
tion that culminated the assertion 
the pure spirituality God, who must 
worshiped spirit and sincerity, 
worshiped effectually. 


Manner Speech 


The informal lecture method em- 
ployed Jesus necessitated short and 
pointed lessons; each had com- 
pleted single session, brief and often 
casual occurrence. used pungent 
phrases and colorful figures. 
tained conversational, rather than 
oratorical style expression. His re- 
corded statements reveal attempts 
the stately orotund rhetorical form. 

One hesitates say that Jesus was 
phrase maker. But apparent that 
did coin many effective phrases. His 
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“Son Man” may assessed truly 
great epitome far-reaching idea, ap- 
plied himself, His simple and direct 
“my “the Father,” “our 
Father,” “your Father,” used without 
elaboration argument any time, 
serve pattern our thinking about God 
moments of. reverence, even this 
day. 
dubbed James and John “sons 
thunder.” characterized Herod 
“that fox.” hurled “generation 
vipers” his opponents. 

Jesus put many epigram into our 
language. “No man can serve two 
masters.” “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
“The sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the sabbath.” “They that 
are whole need not physician.” 

could make sentence cut like 
knife, when charged that “the 
house prayer” had become “den 
thieves.” could put complete under- 
standing and sympathy into few words: 
“Of such the kingdom heaven,” 
estimate child life. 

His comparisons were matchless. 
beheld Satan lightning fall from 
heaven.” the true vine.” 
the good shepherd.” “Can the children 
the bridechamber mourn long 
the bridegroom with them?” “The 
kingdom heaven like” grain 
mustard seed that was planted; like 
leaven, like man traveling far 
country, like pearl great price. 

glove fits the hand, did Jesus’ 
words fit their occasions. That the 
most pertinent thing that can said 
about his manner speech. His sen- 
tences were not intended ornate; 
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they set forth ideas. His language never 
attracted attention such would distract 
from the thing that was being said. One 
never feels any lack his expressions; 
the other hand they were not over- 
painted. said quite exactly what 
undertook say, would appear, and 
that without fumbling for words. That 
seems first-class teaching practice, far 
speech habits are concerned. 


Logical Thinker 


From what has been said this point 
appears clear that Jesus’ teaching was 
pragmatic method rather than logi- 
cal and systematic. would mis- 
take, however, lose sight the fact 
that did times employ closely- 
knit argument, even the give and take 
the day’s unscheduled developments. 
illustration cited. 

Certain men declared that the power 
which enabled man, hitherto mentally 
afflicted, blind, unable talk, become 
once more rational, speaking man, see- 
ing others see, must derived from 
the prince demons himself. The reply 
Jesus runs through sequence 
ideas. (1) stipulated implication 
that the force responsible for the man’s 
misfortunes Satanic; this implied 
agreement starting point argument. 
(2) The general proposition advanced 
that disunited nation city home 
doomed destruction. (3) Applied 
the specific situation hand, Satan 
fights Satan healing what himself 
has brought upon man, then Satan 
committing suicide. (4) Some the 
group critical Jesus have themselves 
effected cures; Jesus uses Satanic 
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power healing, then those people 
also use Satanic power. (5) But you 
admit that Jesus employs God’s power, 
then you may claim also that you rely 
God, and not Satan, and the king- 
dom heaven working among you 
and through you. (6) And you oppose 
Jesus you put yourselves the wrong 
side. is, after all, not question 
helping opposing Jesus personally, 
but helping opposing the power 
that works through Jesus, and you know 
that unforgivable that anyone should 
fight against the power good its 
efforts improve the world. 


Challenge Action 


teacher Jesus was theoretician. 
His teaching had abstract, merely 
logical, reference. His message was one 
action. 

felt profoundly sorry for the many 
people who were “as sheep having 
shepherd”; said his immediate 
followers that these represented 
vest ready for the gathering; told 
them pray for more workers; and 
then followed sending those 
same followers mission definite 
things. 

man once ran him, seeking guid- 
ance the search for the good life. 
Jesus felt greatly drawn him, com- 
mended him for the fine program his 
conduct, but indicated that there yet 
remained undone the giving his for- 
tune the poor bring that program 
its perfect Action, not senti- 
ment, the final way manifesting 
sympathy for the unfortunate. 

Jesus did not hesitate act upon his 
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own ideas. going into the temple and 
seeing conditions that deemed de- 
plorable, personally drove out the 
offenders. 

Often other people came him with 
requests for helpful action; had rep- 
utation for being both able and willing 
those things that fell within the 
sphere his interests and activities. 
fact his lessons often hinged upon re- 
quests for action. Children were brought 
him the hope that would 
least lay his hand upon them; others 
made protest; there followed the decla- 
ration that those the kingdom 
heaven must children spirit. 

His illustrations were often stories 
action. Who, having hundred sheep, 
one which has strayed, would not 
after the wanderer? man’s son left 
home and spent his money foolish 
ways; then decided that the sensible 
course action was hike back home. 

But was thoughtful action, not im- 
pulsive action, action with purpose, 
that was urged. Who would start 
build tower without first calculating 
costs and surveying resources? what 
nation would war without adequate 
man-power and armament? Don’t under- 
take follow me, said Jesus, you 
not know what entails, you are 
not sure you can stand the pressure. 
Don’t put your hand the plow and 
then decide that plowing not for you. 
Don’t put new wine into old wineskins. 
Let action follow the pattern good 
sense. 

Motive for Teaching 


Jesus was teacher for the sole and 
single reason that could not satisfy 
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himself otherwise. was the one thing 
must order realize the strong- 
est impulses from within. must live 
his inner self demanded. The atmos- 
phere what was doing—teaching 
here and there, all the time, one 
many people, conversationally pub- 
lic address, in.the open the church 
—was the only satisfactory climate for 
his living. 

was not seeking means earn- 
ing living. did exactly what ad- 
vised others do, putting into his action 
those things that came first his mind. 
From boyhood knew that must 


about this business learning and 
teaching. 

The situations faced required 
informal method teaching. far 
procedures are concerned, his style was 
pragmatic. But his objective was never 
the mere playing out fortuitous se- 
quences acts. For him life was nothing 
not consistently spiritual. The whole 
world means nothing comparison with 
the demands self and the expansion 
self. felt his oneness with the 
God-spirit. His philosophy life was 
thoroughly idealistic purpose and 
tone. 


Chicago Board Education—Amended Rules—On March 10, 1954, 
the Board Education amended two its rules. These revisions be- 
came effective September 1954. They are follows: 

Section 6-13 (Duties Teachers). Teachers shall take charge 
the divisions classes assigned them the principal. They shall 
held responsible for the instruction, progress and discipline their 
classes and shall devote themselves exclusively their duties during 
school hours. Teachers shall render such assistance the educational 
program and about the building the principal may direct, 
including parent-interviews, pupil counselling, corridor-, 
and playground-supervision, and attendance professional staff 


meetings. 


Section 6-24 (Regular School Hours Unless the General Super- 
intendent Schools otherwise orders, the morning session 
the elementary school shall commence and close noon. 
Their afternoon session shall commence and close 3:15 
recess fifteen minutes each forenoon and ten minutes each 
afternoon shall given the pupils the elementary schools 
the hour near the middle the session. 

Unless the General Superintendent Schools otherwise orders, 
sessions all other schools shall held between 8:45 and 
3:15 P.M. The hours the members the educational staff all 
schools shall from 8:30 3:15 P.M.—Chicago Schools 


Journal 
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Beauty Succeeding Beauty 


GERTRUDE 


Here lies palm this golden apricot, this golden globed fruit, 

The fulfillment seasons, the epitome growth: 

Beauty succeeding beauty,— 

Snowfall petals whirling the wind, 

Snowdrift petals whitening the furrows, 

Lacquered cinnabar tipping the branches, foretelling the coming green. 
All with the essence spring perfuming the air: 

Did ever distiller perfume distil fragrance 

More delicate, more entrancing? 


these blossoms, fragile drifting clouds, lies the beginning harvest. 
Emerald pendants fruit change 

With the changing chemistry sap and sun 

From jade, copper, gold. 

The hand Midas has placed all the trees his golden touch: 

The trees are heavy with gold; 

The air heavy with the fragrance ripening fruit 

Making the wells the mouth overflow. 

The hand the gatherer follows the hand gold. 

The harvest done. 

Only shadows hang the somber trees. 

The summer drones on; the leaves droop, dull and thick with age, 

Again Midas lays all the trees his golden touch: 

Again the hand the gatherer follows the hand gold 

And the reaper-wind pipes through the trees, 

And the leaves dance after it, crowding, turning, whirling, fluttering, 
Until they lie heaped banks golden flakes full brittle conversation. 


The sap returns earth and with the urge for growth and fruitage. 
The trees are now rest, 

Though they will play the black lightning forked limbs against the sky, 
winter storms play fork’ed lightning against thunder clouds. 

the secrecy darkness and earth, the sap renewed, 

Ready surge into boughs, brown and bare, the first warm day 

With all the splendor resurrection, 

With beauty succeeding beauty,— 

Snowfall petals whirling the wind, 

Snowdrift petals whitening the furrows. 
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Ambiguous the Word for 


CONTROVERSY over transfer 
abating. Yet confusion still wide- 
spread. The recent intensive study 
conditioning has clarified the nature 
learning degree that calls for re- 
examination the whole concept 
“transfer.” Current ambiguous defini- 
tions need carefully revised and 
practices influenced the concept need 
more soundly based. 


Everyone participating the educa- 
tive process needs know exactly what 


meant “transfer.” This mere 


academic question. Policies are influenced 
implicit, not articulate, definitions 
“transfer.” 

The curriculum maker needs 
sound definition. longer can sup- 
port the claim that mastering certain ma- 
terials will develop desired traits, ac- 
curacy neatness power logic. 
precision and the scientific method are 
the goals sought, teachers must told 
how secure these results. Achievement 
desired traits with the present cur- 
riculum and methods 
small for the time and effort spent. 

Methods teachers need sound 
definition transfer. Too long have 
they been multiplying ambiguity 
counseling teachers “teach for trans- 
fer.” Enough thought has been given 
objectives education that instruc- 
tion methods can directed toward 
specific outcomes. The teacher-in-training 


should taught how develop desired 
abilities. But let not confuse the think- 
ing the teachers tomorrow with 
such chameleon verbalisms. 

The administrator needs sound 
definition transfer. His entire philos- 
ophy education affected his con- 
cept the way one learning experience 
influences subsequent learnings. His pol- 
icy regarding pupil promotion, his se- 
lection and supervision teachers, and 
his choice curriculum will influ- 
enced his concept transfer. 


Some educators the present genera- 
tion have inherited the controversy with- 
out inheriting knowledge its source. 
all should used with clear 
edge the interpretation which the 
hearer will attach; and must as- 
sumed that this may the historical in- 
terpretation. 

The long discredited “faculty psychol- 
ogy” assumed that the “mind” made 
many specific faculties, such per- 
ception, memory, imagination, reason; 
that exercising “disciplining” these 
faculties strengthens them; that learning 
novel situations, the kind accom- 
plished each faculty, determined 
the degree development that 
faculty. The business the teacher, 
therefore, train “discipline” these 
faculties that learning capacity may 
increased; thus the effect any given 
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training the new task under- 
taken. The task need not related 
any previous learning experience, The 
strengthened “faculty” will competent 
deal with better solely because 
has been strengthened. The faculty 
reasoning will able deal more logi- 
cally with any problem because has 
been disciplined; the faculty memory 
will able more readily lay hold 
anything that needs lodged and 
retained the mind virtue the 
discipline has received. 

Now, really want discriminat- 
ing definition “transfer” must note 
that explicitly involved using the out- 
comes learning one situation 
deal more effectively with other experi- 
ences unrelated the first. The subse- 
quent learning experiences are mastered 
more effectively, not because any affin- 
ity with the first, but because the power 
the appropriate faculty has been in- 
creased. Not the content, but the power 
the faculty, “transferred.” Unless 
one willing come back repeatedly 
and insist that talking about 
transfer through strengthened mental 
powers should recognize that 
not talking about the controversial prob- 
lem all, but about another phase 
learning better designated another 
word: “association” “apperception,” 
“application.” 

Clear thinking requires two distinct 
meanings for the word “transfer.” 

One the everyday meaning, 
simply carrying over from one experi- 
ence something that can used 
second experience; applying what has 
been learned. child given ruler 
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and shown how measure the length 
and width his desk. Now can take 
the same ruler and measure other lines. 
All that has learned about the use 
the ruler can transferred any prob- 
lem measuring lines, learns how 
read time standard clock. There- 
after can read time any other 
standard clock. His ability can trans- 
ferred new situations. The word 
fer requires quotation marks; has 
“special” meaning. All learning that 
has any value all can carried over 
into every related situation. Learnings 
are used wherever they apply. The proc- 
ess more precisely described using 
than transferring. formula used 
wherever serves; not transferred. 
Skills adding and typewriting and 
penmanship and shorthand are used 
wherever they serve; they are not trans- 
ferred. these, all so-called iden- 
tical elements, the idea transfer 
superfluous and confusing. 

But claimed, for example, 
that observing facts about mechanical re- 
lations the environment enables one 
not only generalize physical laws but 
reason out ideal monetary system 
constitution for world government, 
then different word needed. the 
word “transfer” used with this latter 
meaning does need quotation marks 
black faced type—something designate 
that has distinctive meaning. Certainly, 
argument arises whether reason- 
ing power can cultivated appro- 
priate mental discipline, and the word 
“transfer” used designate the theory 
involved, then unique label must 
attached order avoid confusion. 
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the labeled word “transfer” used 
designate that theory, then honest 
thinker has right employ that symbol 
for the simple specific learnings 
other situations. 

have come into the confusion 
the present day not through the stub- 
bornness conservatives but through 
the unguarded thinking reformers. 
The very pioneers who saw the fallacy 
the faculty psychology were them- 
selves guilty ambiguity. They changed 
the definition “transfer” the middle 
syllogism. 

Herbert Spencer was the first educa- 
tional reformer slip into this error. 
his famous essay, “What Knowledge 
Most Worth?” presented his argu- 
ments favor science more valu- 
able than the classics. Then, 
compel attention the strongly preju- 
diced, appended the argument: And 
also science more valuable mental 
discipline. This was unfortunate. this 
postscript yielded more than 
gained. Unless faculties the mind can 
strengthened exercise his argument 
was meaningless. 

The same ambiguity was present, with 
more lasting consequences, Thorn- 
ments.” After had proved careful 
experiments that practice learning one 
type materials resulted improve- 
ment ability master another type, 
formulated explanation “such 
transfer does occur,” terms “iden- 
tical elements.” Identical elements ex- 
plain something about learning, but 
they not explain the kind learn- 
ing Thorndike disapproved, namely, 


strengthening the power memory. 
Identical elements have nothing 
with power memory. Identical ele- 
ments explain the effect one learning 
experience second, not improv- 
ing mental faculty, but providing 
the first some learnings that can 
used again the second. designate 
the two widely different explanations 
the same word, “transfer,” has proved 
confusing. 

Had the refutation faculty psychol- 
ogy been followed discussions the 
contributions one learning experience 
another, not explanation trans- 
fer, but alternative the transfer 
theory, the whole issue would have been 
resolved one generation; faculty psy- 
chology would have been abandoned, 
and with all reference transfer; and 
the present generation teachers would 
have been free deal with processes 
learning instead ambiguous verbalisms. 

Similarly Judd, his theory “gen- 
eralization” did not show the influence 
generalization upon reasoning power. 
That assumption rejected. re- 
ferred the use generalization, once 
mastered—to the organization subse- 
quent experiences conforming the 
same relationships. But Judd called this 
second kind learning “transfer.” This 
only intensified the confusion. chang- 
ing the definition the word the 
middle the syllogism identified 
many minds his theory generalization 
with the controversial theory transfer. 
Had Judd set contrast the false idea 
increasing reasoning power through 
mental discipline and the application 
generalizations subsequent thinking 
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would have rendered notable service. 
What quite commonly missed both 
those who take sides between Thorndike 
and Judd and those who hold their 
explanations supplementary, that 
Thorndike’s elements” and 
Judd’s “generalizations” are not ex- 
planations mental discpiline all. 
Neither explaining the training 
mental faculties; neither accepted their 
existence. Both deal with the application 
one learning experience second. 
The whole controversy well illustrated 
Stuart Chase’s happily chosen title, “the 
tryanny words.” renounce belief 
the possibility disciplining mental 
faculties—“transfer”—and then, without 
indicating change definition, ex- 
plain transfer, hopelessly confusing. 
The controversey would end promptly 
would consistently call the one 
“mental faculty-training” and the other 
“apperception.” Herbart’s old term may 
not first seem acceptable; but “inter- 
preting new experiences the light 
previous experiences” fits well both 
“identical elements” and “generaliza- 
word “transfer.” one objects the 
revival the word “apperception” let 
him then refer simply “the use 
learnings subsequent situation.” 


ambiguity confusing, how much 
more are statements that are explicitly 
contradictory? Within range thirty 
pages recent book education the 
following four assertions occur: 


The doctrine formal discipline has 
been discarded scientific research. 
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Evidences give support the view 
that there are faculties that can 
strengthened exercise. 

Experimental evidences establish be- 
yond doubt that transfer does occur, 

Evidences indicate that any subject 
may have some disciplinary value. 

The first two statements flatly deny 

the two latter. Here 
Here are outright contradictions. What 
can disciplinary value possibly there 
are “no faculties that can strengthened 
exercise”? What the “transfer” that 
“does take place” “scientific research 
has discarded the doctrine formal dis- 
cipline”? If, after fifty years study 
transfer, our thinking still chaotic, 
time started over again our 
analysis. Happily, recent researches 
the field affective learning offer new 
promise clarification. 


the application semantics does 
not resolve the old controversy the flood 
new light thrown upon learning 
the study conditioning conclusive 
enough dispel all uncertainty and re- 
move all confusion from the realm 
mysterious carry-overs learning. 

First, attention must turned the 
wider applications the conditioning 
process than are commonly noted. 
have allowed our thinking become 
enslaved Pavlov’s hyphenated term 
“conditioned-reflex.” But reflexes are not 
the only type behavior that can 
conditioned. Precisely the same learning 
process, when applied beliefs, creates 
prejudices. When applied outcomes 
behavior creates interests and ideals. 

Conditioning always involves some 
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satisfaction some annoyance. These are 
taken for granted every experiment 
conditioning. When reflex made 
satisfying the result conditioned 
reflex. When belief made consistently 
satisfying the result conditioned 
belief, which call stereotype 
prejudice. The learning conditions are 
the same whether associated with re- 
flex belief. When potential area 
interest made satisfying, that interest 
strengthened. Interests are just 
genuine products learning are con- 
ditioned reflexes stereotypes; and they 
are products the same learning process 
—conditioning. Experiments are now too 
numerous and consistent their out- 
comes leave any doubt the proof 
this principle learning. 

Second, should noted that the 
most persistent ground defense for 
“transfer” the apparent strengthening 
interests and attitudes the study 
certain subject matter. Accuracy, neat- 
ness, precision, punctuality, 
method—these have been repeatedly 
fered proof transfer. now 
clear that these traits are attitudes estab- 
lished conditioning. Intellectual proc- 
esses can bring about beliefs, knowledge, 
concepts, judgments, solutions prob- 
lems. But interests, attitudes, tastes, 
ideals—affective states—are produced 
solely the association satisfaction. 

Accuracy developed attitude 
not practicing accuracy per but 
being rewarded for accurate performance. 
Scientific method acquired not learn- 
ing the laws experiment and logic but 
being rewarded for correct method 
and sound logic. Rewards need not 


objective; they may merely ap- 
proval, recognition, feeling suc- 
cess. But there must some form 
satisfaction, 

These affective states are not mental 
faculties anything remotely related 
such entities. They are systems 
value, conditioned interests, integrated 
traits. They function, not like memory 
logic, mastering some new set 
ideas, but rather drives toward objec- 
tives and capacities for application 
goals realized. They take varied forms. 
Sometimes call them drives, some- 
times standards, sometimes attitudes 
loyalties devotions; sometimes wishes 
purposes longings. Always they are 
potential motives, always capacities for 
enjoyment. 

Take away from the outcomes 
learning these interests, these standards 
accuracy and precision, neatness and 
punctuality, these devotions the solu- 
tion some problem, 
method, these enjoyments co-operative 
effort, and nothing remains that would 
make case for But these 
longer support such case, for they are 
now adequately explained the well- 
demonstrated law effect. That law op- 
erates way that startlingly sugges- 
tive transfer. But not the sort 
transfer that strengthens mental powers. 
The process involved conditioning atti- 
tudes more like the radiation heat 
from hot mass metal cold mass 
placed against it. could called 
transfer far more logically than can the 
carry-over from Latin English, from 
piano playing typing. But the use 
the word the process would only con- 
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fuse the picture. And the word “condi- 
tioning,” unsatisfactory is, has 
become established our educational 
vocabulary. there need tempta- 
tion give “transfer” still another con- 
fusing definition. 

careful examination the abun- 
dant experimental evidences available 
will support the interpretation here ad- 
vanced. Without exception those studies 
that have measured the effects practice 
purely intellectual processes have 
shown improvement subsequent 
attempts learn purely intellectual 
material, There scientific evidence 
that exercise intellectual functions 
adds any power intellectual faculty 
deal more efficiently with novel ma- 

the other hand, literally hundreds 
experiments have been conducted 
which demonstrate that interests and 
attitudes are strengthened consistent 
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satisfaction. Every case carry-over 
completely novel situations falls this 
class. 

The final picture highly clarified 
these developments. Purely intellec- 
tual exercise gives evidence support 
the theory “transfer.” The only 
learned outcomes that spread novel 
situations are affective states, which are 
now scientifically explained products 
conditioning. Neither class experi- 
ments justifies belief mental faculties 
mental discpline. The only intellectu- 
ally honest policy follow drop 
the term “transfer” until all hint 
process mental discipline has been 
forgotten, When all teachers understand 
the laws learning, both intellectual 
and affective, and use each for its appro- 
priate outcomes, but not till then, will 
safe use the term “transfer” 
describe the effect one learning ex- 
perience subsequent learning. 


VICIOUS CIRCLE 


There widespread urging that must take students college 
find them, meekly and silently, “nature’s copy” were “eterne,” 
and amelioration high-school products ever expected; if, 
other words, return authenticated first principles fundamental 
learning were totally out the question. College apply skin lotions 
when the life-blood has been fault since early high-school days. 

What are brains and leadership the lower schools for not hold 
check wayward impulses opposing the pursuit knowledge and 
professional Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
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Are Overprotecting Children 
School, 


overprotection has been 
described seriously handicap- 
ping influence many children, and 
teachers have seen many evidences that 
this probably true. But there evi- 
dence equally strong that schools, too, 
may handicapping children over- 
protecting 

Many classrooms are far from realistic 
places which spend many one’s 
waking hours, presumably getting ready 
live real world. Life the class- 
room not very much like life outside 
the classroom—in the community, neigh- 
borhood home. The classroom has be- 
come protected and artificial environ- 
ment where many the actual problems 
living are effectively kept from chil- 
dren. 

try keep our schools places 
joy and light. Sordid happenings the 
outside world (as seem view 
them) are remain out this place 
learning. many, not most, class- 
rooms, differences opinion are not 
only most genteel manner. 

Even the language the classroom 
must meet certain standards, with the 
result that, being nine years age, not 


needs definition. For pur- 
poses herein will indicate excessive concern 
about the child’s physical and psychological wel- 
fare the point where failing have 
experiences necessary for achievement maturity. 


very grammatically adept, one might 
have difficulty expressing difference 
opinion for fear being corrected, 
not easy the heat discussion for 
boy that age remember not say 
“You was...” when both 
might habitual with him. Not so, how- 
ever, outside the ball diamond. 

the vacant lot doesn’t make 
much difference how one states his argu- 
ment even how polite doing 
it. All that necessary communicate 
idea, and communicate quickly, 
loudly and uncertain terms. Life 
more that way than the way the 
classroom. any post-mortem base- 
ball game adults and children alike are 
more apt heard saying “We wuz 
robbed!” than, may wrong, but 
the umpire may have made unwise 
decisions.” 

this gives the impression that class- 
rooms should mimic the worst society 
and teach for that, such not the intent 
these illustrations. Certainly instruc- 
tion should have the objective better- 
ing common practice; the same time 
cannot rarified that there little 
application life the child must meet 
it, both child and adult. 
seems important not make our class- 
rooms place where only angels tread, 
for little boys and girls not all tread 
like angels nor can they hope live 
world populated angels. 
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For example there are matters 
living that are hushed hurry 
when they pop the school room, 
they because they are real. The death 
neighbor that Ann wants talk 
about; the intoxicated man who was in- 
volved accident and was arrested 
that Billy heard discussed; and just 
words, like divorce, gambling, bank- 
ruptcy, capital punishment, find cool re- 
ception many classroom, even where 
children are old enough understand 
these 

But even the educational policy- 
making level deliberately hide facts 
from children that vitally concern them. 
give marks the basis individual 
ability and hide from some children the 
fact that they are far below standards 
expected their age group—until the 
day reckoning occurs when, high 
school, their marks are based stand- 
ards expected their age grade, and 
the “B” pupil discovers “D” 
pupil. 

many schools keep top-secret 
from children well their parents, in- 
formation about such significant matters 
intelligence quotients and standard- 
ized achievement test the 
same time reverse ourselves and scare 
them death threatening retention 
with lower group. 

one hand, presumably preserve 
their peace mind, keep from them 
facts about themselves important 


Yes, children above fourth grade and their 
parents can have I.Q.’s explained them, 
providing the true meaning I.Q. just one 
additional measure ability (verbal, mostly) 
made The same holds for standardized test 
results, 
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any other facts, and the other hand 
threaten them with disaster that 
would destroy one stroke their social 
status and pull them from among close 
friends place them among younger 
children having different interests. 
hold from them realistic information yet 
subject them threat (still too often 
carried out) comparable which 
adult has suffer! 

School policy, and some extent the 
philosophy individual teachers and 
administrators, have also tended keep 
children within the four walls the 
classroom every day. many lower 
grades and throughout some elementary 
schools where limitations the class- 
room for full learning experiences are 
recognized, teachers are taking their 
children out excursions. More this 
should done all should 
not once-a-year event, but standard 
practice, with the group studying prob- 
lems outside the school and meeting 
people various professions. Try 
may, cannot hope bring the outside 
world the classroom, but must out 
“educated for living” the truest sense 
that idea. 

Among individual teachers and 
pals there are few who overprotect 
children from physical conditions the 
extent that they miss out important 
learning experiences. some teachers 
too cold for children play outside, 
too wet, too snowy, too hot. They 
shouldn’t have walk home the four 
blocks from school, and they have 
headache they should immediately 
given aspirin. “No you needn’t play 
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with the other boys they are too 
rough” “There reason for you 
outside recess you prefer 
reading.” 

Exaggerations these illustrations 
may be, many excuse children 
from activities they should having, 
prevent them from having experi- 
ences because our intensified fear that 
they may injure themselves. 

There question but what the 
comes, 
times, from mores the cultural group 
from the teacher’s personal view- 
points. One such example with respect 
boy-girl relationships where may 
very much remiss preventing, 
some schools do, the normal social rela- 
tionship that should exist between the 

children grow they should 
enjoy the natural, socially-educative ex- 
periences getting acquainted with 
members the opposite sex. Instead, 
some schools actually assign different 
playgrounds boys and girls, make 
provision for intermingling them 
games and other social activities and tend 
frown the by-play that accompanies 
getting acquainted with each other. This 
reaction might well related difficul- 
ties courtship, marriage and parent- 


hood. 
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Credit should given those schools 
and their teachers which recognize that 
the school cannot logically separated 
from the actualities living. Many tea- 
chers are doing their utmost provide 
experiences that will meet the needs 
their pupils world that far from 
orderly and simple. But they are handi- 
capped large classes, community pres- 
sures and the tradition that the class- 
room hallowed place where children 
learn certain nicely-chosen facts, but not 
necessarily facts related their own 
needs outside the very true 
that many influences turn influence the 
schools and the teachers who direct the 
activities the children. 

Yet, spite these influences most 
could teaching more realistically 
than are. The areas where over- 
protect are still largely determined the 
face-to-face classroom level. From the 
“sublime,” avoiding discussion 
various religions, the “ridiculous,” 
not asking children help with class- 
room chores because they are not “serv- 
ants” unconsciously overprotect. 
some extent they are present most 
classrooms, and their presence defeat- 
ing our attempts achieve the highest 
objective all: preparation children 
for living children should live, eventu- 
ally for living adults live! 


The heart science lies not conclusions reached, but the 


method observation, experimentation, and mathematical reasoning 
which conclusions are 
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International Review Education 


Announcement 


EVENT importance the educational world the establishment 
the International Review Education. Never has there been 
greater need for the free interchange ideas among the countries 
the world. The new review sponsored the Unesco Institute for 
Education Hamburg, Germany. The Editorial Board consists 
Karl Bigelow, New York; Roger Gal, Paris; Langeveld, 
Utrecht; Walther Merck, Hamburg, and Friedrich Schneider, Munich. 
Editorial consultants have already been chosen September follows: 
Professors Firenze, Italia; Dobinson, Reading, England; Dot- 
trens, Genéve, Suisse; Hoz, Madrid, Espana; Jeffreys, Birmingham, 
England; Kabir, New Delhi, India; Meister, Wien, 
Morito, Hiroshima, Japan; Mulia, Djakarta, Indonesia; Novrup, 
Denmark; Ramunas, Montreal, Canada; Santos, Lisboa, 
Portugal; Schonell, Brisbane, Australia; and Stefanini, Padova, Italia. 

The Review will quarterly, the first number which will appear 
the beginning January. The introductory article national and 
international aspects education has been prepared Dr. Kandel, 
noted authority international education. Other contributions will 
come from France, England, Holland, Switzerland, India, and Germany. 

Tue Forum, magazine which has for some years 
placed stress upon articles the field education, welcomes 
this newcomer the field. The list Editorial Consultants and the 
Editorial Board assures publication merit. Information about the 
publication may secured from the Unesco Institute for Education, 


Feldbrunnenstrasse 70, Hamburg 13, Germany. 
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Instruction and Guidance Education 


schools, even those fortunate 
enough employ well trained pro- 
fessional guidance counselor, the major 
guidance services are provided for the 
majority the students the classroom 
teacher. This should be, for 
one the school staff, including the 
administrator and the guidance specialist, 
perform the three functions essential 
effective guidance: (1) collecting the 
data necessary the diagnosis pupil 
needs, (2) providing the learning ex- 
periences essential the acquisition 
behavior required meet those needs, 
and (3) evaluating the outcomes 
guidance terms pupil adjustment. 

Effective guidance 
three functions, diagnosis, learning, and 
evaluation. The teacher the only 
person the school who can observe 
the student for long enough period 
time under more less “normal” condi- 
tions accumulate sufficient body 
data permit adequate diagnosis 
the child’s needs. The teacher alone can 
provide the conditions for learning, in- 
cluding repeated practice and reinforce- 
ment, essential the acquisition new 
behavior patterns, Only the teacher has 
intimate enough understanding the 
child’s adjustment able observe 
and evaluate outcomes guidance. 

Unfortunately, however, matter 
how desirable may for the teacher 


perform these guidance functions and 
matter how strategically located 
may this, the fact the matter 
that most teachers are unqualified 
play any but minor role any 
these guidance functions not only be- 
cause they are untrained the important 
skills required guidance workers, but 
also because they are almost entirely 
innocent any understanding the 
basic concepts which underlie the guid- 
ance function education. 

the purpose this paper 
attempt define certain the basic con- 
cepts underlying the second aspect 
guidance namely, learning, order that 
teachers may utilize the skills they al- 
ready have more effectively achieve 
the purposes guidance. Little will 
said except passing, about the func- 
tions diagnosis and evaluation, for 
general, teachers will have received 
little training the skills related these 
functions that they had best left 
the specialist. But the teacher should 
specialist the area learning unless 
mass verbage, and this skill which 
can used good advantage guid- 
ance provided the teacher understands 
what guidance and the ways which 
relates instruction and contributes 
education. 

the outset essential under- 
stand what education is. Education may, 
perhaps, best defined the acquisi- 
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tion behavior patterns contrived 
situation. This means, essentially, that 
the new behavior patterns acquired 
and the methods which they are 
acquired are determined before the 
learning process begun. For example, 
the arithmetic teacher decides that his 
class shall learn the multiplication tables. 
Standards behavior acquisition are es- 
tablished before the learning process 
undertaken. The behavior pattern, that 
say the student’s response “eight” 
predetermined the appropriate 
reaction the stimulus, “How much 
two times four?” The teacher also estab- 
lishes the methods which the response 
acquired: memorizing, drill, re- 
peated recitation, and reinforcement 
verbal approval and grades. Thus the 
outcomes and the method acquisition 
are predetermined this kind learn- 
ing situation which label Education. 

Now not all learning education, 
that is: contrived behavior acquisition. 
Much what individual learns 
acquired without preexisting goals, pur- 
poses, methods. Thus, child learns 
love his parents although this out- 
come was not predesigned goal for 
feeding the child. Little Johnnie learns 
that there are other children with the 
same given name his, although pre- 
planned steps were taken provide him 
with this knowledge with new ways 
responding this knowledge. Much 
the basic information learn about 
the world around and almost all 
attitudinal and affective behavior ac- 
quired this unsystematic and uncon- 
trived fashion. Thus most indi- 
vidual’s acquired behavior, and far 
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the most important part learned 
outside educational situation. 
Furthermore, not all education takes 
place the school. The fact the 
matter that most education, that 
most learning involving fairly clearly 
predetermined goals and methods, takes 
place outside school. Basic motor 
skills, such walking, balancing, run- 
ning, self-feeding, and the like are 
taught the home. These essential be- 
havior patterns are taught parents and 
agemates using extremely simple and 
consequently extremely 
trived learning situations. Basic language 
skills and quantitative concepts, funda- 
mental ideas honesty, cooperation, 
analysis, and organization well their 
related attitudes are all established 
part child’s reactional repertory dur- 
ing the early years his life before 
comes contact with the school. 
Relatively few entirely new modes 
behavior are acquired the child 
through the educational efforts the 
Literature and grammar are 
merely refinements and generaliza- 
tions from the basic 
already acquired the child. Mathe- 
matical education would impossible 
the child did not come school 
already well trained the concepts 
“oneness” and “manyness.” History 
merely the extension the child’s 
understanding, acquired outside the 
school, events time and the inter- 
relationship these events. Thus edu- 
cation each instructional area de- 
pendent upon the educational experiences 
acquired the child outside the school. 
understanding this concept 
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education should make teachers less will- 
ing asume the responsibility credit 
for the “total education the whole 
child.” Accepting the school merely 
one element the educative process 
places both the school and education 
more realistic perspective. 

The discussion thus far may seem 
suggest that education the learning 
situation contrived someone other 
than the learner himself. This, course, 
not so. Goals learning and the 
methods which these goals are 
achieved may determined and fre- 
quently are determined the learner 
himself. Although the education 
young children usually carried 
under the supervision adults, the 
individual matures, assumes more 
and more responsibility for establishing 
his own goals and methods learning. 
The adult our society reasonably 
free select what shall learn and the 
ways which shall learn it, and 
children, too, have considerable latitude 
the matter education. 

The child decides that would like 
learn swim. then follows 
rigorous learning program order 
acquire this behavior pattern which 
has established his goal. The outcomes 
and the methods achieving them were 
established the learner himself. Here 
education appears under the com- 
plete control the child himself. 

Mastery the multiplication tables, 
the other hand, presents the opposite 
picture. most instances, the child has 
little understanding what the multi- 
plication tables are the time 
expected learn them. The good 
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teacher will make adequate preparation 
for this piece instruction filling 
enough background material, terms 
meaningful illustrations, that the 
child can feel that the mastery this 
piece behavior worth while. this 
way “motivated” accept the 
teacher’s outcomes learning his 
own. has some notion, only 
vague one, where the learning process 
leading him. matter how skillful 
the teacher evoking student interest 
and participation, this educational experi- 
ence may still said contrived 
the teacher. 


Educational experiences, then, are 
two kinds. the one hand, there are 
learning activities which the goals and 
methods learning are contrived the 
learner himself and, the other hand, 
there are those which are established 
agents other than the learner. Few edu- 
cational activities can clearly desig- 
nated belonging one the other 
category. Most contrived learning situa- 
tions are made complex interrela- 
tionships between the two elements 
self-direction and external direction. The 
adult who decides learn foreign 
language externally limited, among 
other things, the foreign languages 
available learned, the structure and 
form the language selects, the 
learning materials hand, and the atti- 
tudes his social group toward foreign 
language study. His acquisition this 
foreign behavior pattern 
modified the social framework 
which finds himself. Thus, although 
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the major emphasis upon self-direction 
here, the educational experience not 
exclusively self-directed experience. 

Similarly, learning activity planned 
someone other than the learner can 
not exclusively externally-directed 
experience. Thus, sergeant training 
his men marksmanship can establish 
standards performance and methods 
learning for them, but can not 
anticipate any high degree mastery 
unless the men accept the outcomes 
behavior patterns appropriate their 
own survival. 

may say, then, that education 
the acquisition behavior contrived 
learning situations. some instances the 
learning goals and the process learn- 
ing are controlled the learner; 
other instances they are externally con- 
trolled; most educational situations 
there dual control the objectives 
and methods. any given educational 
experience, however, external internal 
direction emphasized. this empha- 
sis given learning situation which 
has important implications for education 
the schools, 

Education takes place the 
schcols may thought constituting 
two separate functions: (1) instruction 
and (2) guidance. the first, instruc- 
tion, emphasis placed upon the exter- 
nal control the learning process while 
the second, guidance, emphasis 
placed upon the self-directed aspect 
the learning process. 

The instructional and guidance func- 
tions education may differentiated 
with respect other factors well 
the degree emphasis upon self ex- 
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ternal direction the learning 
Instruction and guidance may differ- 
entiated terms value standards 
thus: 

process assisting students achieve 
adjustment within the framework 
society’s value standards. 

process assisting students achieve 
adjustment within the framework 
their own value standards. 

Adjustment key concept both 
the above definitions yet need not 
concern greatly this point since 
retains the same meaning both in- 
stances, enough say that for the 
purpose this discussion, adjustment 
defined state the organism 
characterized relative freedom from 
tension, feeling satisfaction, and 
attitude self acceptance resulting from 
accompanying particular behavior 
segment. 


The source value standards the 
element which differentiates these two 
functions education. the case in- 
struction, the value standards are estab- 
lished the society; while the case 
guidance, they are established the 
student himself. 

Value standards may defined the 
goals objectives toward which activity 
(of individual society) di- 
rected. Value standards differ from 
society society and from individual 
individual. 

Each society requires its members 
that they have pattern value stand- 
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ards which will contribute the main- 
tenance and development that society. 
order for any society achieve its 
value standards, essential that its 
members acquire body skills and 
hold system beliefs and attitudes 
which contribute the attainment 
those value standards. 

important note that the value 
standards any particular society derive 
from the structure the society and not 
from the wishes influence any in- 
dividual small group individuals. 
The internal structure society and 
its interactions with other contemporary 
and historic societies will determine its 
values. Thus, even dictatorship, 
the approved modes behavior its 
constituents derive from the internal in- 
terrelationships among the constituents 
and from the interactions between the 
dictator society and its contemporary 
societies. The dictator, himself, and his 
immediate advisors become merely vehi- 
cles for the expression these inter- 
relationships and structures. The dic- 
tator, himself, much product 
the structure any other member the 
society, and his very existence depends 
upon the continuation the structure. 
When the structure impaired, the 
case Italy during World War II, the 
value standards change, with resulting 
attitudinal and behavioral changes, and 
even the dictator perishes the hands 
the society appeared (erroneously) 
have created. 

The structural pattern society, 
and hence its value standards, grows out 
the natural environment which 
becames established, its experience 
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derived from its history, the peripheral 
pressures other societies and cultures, 
and the physical, psychological, and 
philosophical growth which generated 
from the interactions its constituents. 

democracy such that found 
the United States derives from its struc- 
tural pattern certain value standards 
which are essential its maintenance 
and development democracy. These 
ultimate goals, turn, require that 
citizens democracy acquire system 
behavioral patterns which will facili- 
tate the achievement these value 
standards. 

democratic society, the value 
standards which serve objectives to- 
ward which the society striving would 
include the “perfect states” the fol- 
lowing: individual freedom coupled 
with individual responsibility, majority 
welfare with the protection minority 
rights, material and intellectual honesty, 
the reward individual effort limited 
code “accepted practice,” and the 
like. Individual and 
which facilitates the achievement these 
goals valued highly while behavior 
which does not contribute their 
achievement is, general, disapproved 
and thwarted. 

Instruction then consists informing 
students about these societal values and 
training them cherish and strive 
attain them. Skills which make the 
attainment these standards possible 
are also taught. These skills would in- 
clude: (1) the ability communicate 
ideas and feelings means variety 
media including verbal, quantitative, 
graphic, plastic, tonal and pantomime 
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language; (2) the ability analyze 
problems means induction, deduc- 
tion, intuition, and similar processes and 
(3) the ability organize ideas, events, 
circumstances and the like. These three 
basic skills, communication, analysis, and 
organization, are essential the attain- 
ment the value standards demo- 
cratic society. These three basic skills 
and the value standards they are de- 
signed attain form the content 
instruction. The subjects which are 
taught, English, mathematics, science, 
history, and the like, are simply media 
for presenting this socially essential 
course content. 

While each society, the value stand- 
ards are fairly clearly discernible and 
identifiable, they are, the same time, 
sufficiently flexible, especially de- 
mocracy, permit individuals inter- 
pret them terms their own be- 
havioral history and select their 
own those which appear most 
meaningful. The implementation 
society’s goals may take variety 
forms; thus, long individual’s 
value standards are not markedly in- 
compatible with those his society, 
capable making satisfactory adjust- 
ments. 

Just society’s value standards 
derive from its internal and external 
structure, individual’s values de- 
rive from his natural environment, his 
physiological efficiency, his psychological 
structure derived from experience, and 
the peripheral pressures his con- 
temporaries and antecedents, Since these 
factors form different configurations for 
different individuals each individual de- 
velops somewhat different value stand- 
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ards. The following are illustrative 
the kinds individual value standards 
which develop democracy: prestige, 
power, material acquisitions, security, 
affection, acceptance, opportunity for 
social contribution, acquisition knowl- 
edge, health, identification with the laws 
god nature, satisfaction curiosity, 
and the like. most individuals, several 
these values are operative the same 
time. 

Guidance, then, consists providing 
experiences designed aid students 
gaining insight into their own value 
standards and acquiring 
havior patterns which will make the 
attainment their goals possibility. 
general, the skills and attitudes essential 
the attainment society’s values are 
the same those required for the 
achievement individual goals. The 
emphasis and the media used exercise 
these skills and attitudes, however, will 
differ from individual individual. 

Guidance and instruction then, differ 
two major ways. the one hand, 
they differ with respect the goals they 
seek attain and, the other hand, 
they differ with respect the degree 
self-direction the learning process 
utilized achieve the goals. These dif- 
ferences have important implications pri- 
marily for the teacher, but also for the 
administrator and the guidance worker. 


the school, education comprises 
both instruction and guidance. The 
teacher has dual responsibility. the 
representative society and provide 
experiences which will aid students 
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acquiring behavior designed achieve 
the values democratic society. 
the other hand, must provide experi- 
ences designed facilitate the attain- 
ment the student’s own goals. 
order meet both responsibilities ade- 
quately, the teacher must master 
the techniques and arts each. 

Effective instruction requires that the 
teacher able interpret the needs 
society terms the subject medium 
through which proposes train 
students the essential skills and atti- 
tudes. This means that the teacher 
history, science, mathematics, 
physical education must view his subject 
not end itself, but simply 
one medium through which the society’s 
goals may achieved. Having made 
his interpretation society’s values (in 
sense, this involves diagnosing society’s 
needs) the teacher should prepared 
apply all the methodological skill 
his command provide learning ex- 
periences through which students may 
acquire the behavior essential meeting 
these needs. 

Effective guidance follows similar 
pattern although here the emphasis 
somewhat different. needs are 
first diagnosed. Steps are then taken 
provide atmosphere within which 
student may undertake more less 
self-directed learning program through 
which may acquire those behavior 
patterns essential the attainment 
his own value standards. 

Both processes, guidance and instruc- 
tion, involve: (1) diagnosis needs, 
(2) providing experiences through 
which adjustive behavior may ac- 
quired and (3) the evaluation the 
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behavioral product. instruction, the 
teacher will, for the most part use group 
methods diagnosis, teaching, and eval- 
uation, while guidance, individual 
methods will need used. Both 
processes may carried out simulta- 
neously any classroom, 
instruction. 

Now most teachers are fairly skillful 
group instructional methods and many 
teachers can use individual learning ex- 
periences effectively achieve the pur- 
poses but few are aware 
the ways which individualization 
instruction can achieve the purposes 
guidance and can utilize the self-directed 
learning process which characterizes guid- 
ance. The following outline procedure 
may prove helpful this connection. 

must assumed the outset, for 
the purposes this discussion that the 
following two conditions are met: (1) 
the objectives the course the teacher 
offering and the specific behavioral 
outcomes for each unit the course must 
clearly defined before the teaching 
started. (2) The diagnosis student 
needs must thorough and meaningful 
the teacher. Since the first condition 
involves simply effective pedagogy, there 
reason believe that the good 
teacher would unable fulfill it. The 
second condition will, general, require 
the asistance guidance specialist 
interpreting the mass diagnostic data 
teacher capable collecting.* This 
condition not easily fulfilled and the 
degree which not fulfilled will 
serve limiting factor what 


Henry. “Semantics Diagnosis,” 
The Journal Counseling Psychology, Vol. 
No, (Spring, 1954). 
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accomplished instruction and guidance. 

The diagnosis the pupil should 
reveal his major value standards and his 
major needs terms behavior acquisi- 
tion. important this point 
emphasize attitude the part 
the teacher which basic the success 
the guidance process. This attitude 
may best acceptance. The 
teacher must accept the student’s values 
and needs they are long they are 
not incompatible some major way 
with society’s values. long the 
student’s values will not bring him into 
marked conflict with society, the teacher 
can not question them even though they 
may markedly different 
own.” 

The student’s value standards and 
need should now examined (with 
this acceptant attitude) and compared 
with the course objectives order 
determine which them capable 
being met through the particular course. 
Not all any child’s needs can met 
every course. The teacher should then 
examine those needs which can met 
the course and determine which any 
can met terms the expected 
outcomes given unit being taught. 
The most important needs, terms 
the student’s total adjustment, are then 
selected for special attention during the 
unit. 

The instructional unit now intro- 
duced the whole class. empha- 
sized that this unit has dual purpose 
(1) aid students acquire new skills 


Weitz, Henry. “Helping Children through 
Understanding,” The Educational Forum, Vol. 
XVIII, No. (November, 1953). 
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(these are enumerated) which will make 
them more effective citizens democ- 
racy and (2) provide them with op- 
portunity acquiring some special skill 
related the main aspect the unit 
which they feel will help them person- 
ally achieve their own life goals. 

Most students will soon find ways 
adapting the learning experience 
their own ends. They should en- 
couraged this. Those who find some 
making such adaptation 
should now interviewed. Their major 
needs will discussed the course 
the interview and possible ways meet- 
ing them through the unit will sug- 
gested. Thus each student will moti- 
vated undertake individualized 
project which will the same time con- 
tribute the child’s mastery the es- 
sential social skill being taught the 
unit and aid him adapting that skill 
his own needs and values. Adequate 
time should provided permit the 
child accomplish 

Most important consider arrang- 
ing these individualized projects the 
utilization child’s strengths over- 
coming his weaknesses. Thus child with 
considerable art skill and interest but 
with little mathematical talent may 
encouraged mathematics class 
work with more mathematically sophis- 
tocated students designing posters 
illustrate mathematical principles. 
shy child with some clerical skills might 
secretary student committee thus 
gaining self assurance group 
contemporaries who will accept her for 
special skill she has. 
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This approach individualizing in- 
struction has been used with teachers 
enrolled course entitled Guidance 
Functions the Class Room Teacher 
offered this writer. The teachers are 
asked work with case summaries 
high school students. With the aid 
the instructor they identify the diag- 
nosed needs the student and plan spe- 
cial projects meet these needs within 
the framework the content and objec- 
tives units instruction their own 
teaching specialty. This writer im- 
pressed with the insight, resourcefulness, 
and ingenuity teachers can exercise 
providing guidance experiences for stu- 
dents once they understand the purposes 
and methods guidance. The scissors, 
pastepot, and notebook approach stu- 
dent projects, dear the heart the 
subject matter oriented teacher, disap- 
pears. Hours copying from encyclo- 
pedias and almanacs into note books 
(which often labeled “research” 
the social studies teachers) ex- 
changed for vital experiences inter- 
personal relationships designed influ- 
ence the acquisition behavior essential 
the child’s achievement his own 
values. Many these teachers report 
that this approach applied their own 
class rooms has paid rich dividends 
both student and teacher adjustment. 

During the past twenty thirty 
years, guidance workers have been ex- 
amining the problem whether guid- 
ance should concerned with vocational 
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adjustment exclusively with the total 
adjustment the student. this 
time, the question appears resolved, 
favor the latter position. Now this 
has resulted many changes and even 
few improvements the activities 
guidance workers and teachers. 

This change has also resulted the 
tion the minds many educational 
workers with the result that both the 
guidance and instructional functions 
education have become diluted. The de- 
velopment measurement programs 
and record systems, the establishment 
courses “life adjustment problems,” 
and even reorganizations the school 
transportation system the order 
serving the cafeteria line are now 
labeled for the purposes administra- 
tive reporting public propaganda, 
Guidance. While all these activities may, 
and probably contribute the im- 
provement educational services gen- 
eral, they probably contribute little or, 
least, less than they could the 
guidance function education. Yet 
many these activities could make 
contribution the guidance services 
youth the goals, and limits, and 
methods guidance were clearly un- 
derstood those who direct our educa- 
tional programs. hoped that the 
material contained herein has some 
small measure contributed this un- 
derstanding. 


Books, the children the 
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Christmas Angel: Aged Seven 


GENEVIEVE JEFFERSON 


Your halo too big for you 

And has tipped bit askew. 

You have cherub’s curly crown, 

But straight Dutch bob ginger brown. 
Fat freckles dot your turned-up nose, 
And when you smile your lips disclose 
Hiatus where tooth should be— 

gap which others not see. 

They only watch your faith-lit eyes 

And see the star, the Bethlehem skies. 
While you are kneeling, reverent, 

Your head adoration bent 

And childish hands tight-clasped prayer, 


Our spirits kneel beside you there. 
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School Segregation Outlawed! Are You 
Ready, Mr. Administrator? 


ALBERT 


May 17, 1954 the United States 
Supreme Court unanimously passed 
down the most significant and far reach- 
ing decision involving civil rights since 
the Emancipation Proclamation. de- 
clared that segregation public schools 
illegal. few days after the historic 
news was beamed the world officials 
several states began working plans 
implement the action. The school 
board little town Arkansas an. 
nounced shortly afterwards that would 
admit the few Negroes its school dis- 
trict formerly all white schools. The 
District Columbia School System 
complete integration program the 
fall 1954, and most recently the 
border states West Virginia, Okla- 
homa, and Maryland have decided 
follow suit. 

Although many the Southern states 
have been meeting closed sessions 
discuss ways and means by-passing 
the decision, the question whether 
not racial integration will come public 
schools longer the most significant 
one. This will simply matter 
time. The all-important question facing 
educators today is: How may school 
administrators help teachers, pupils and 
communities adjust racial integration? 

Recently this writer conversed with 
layman, students, and administrators 
what school administrators may 


help make adjustments public school 
integration. addition, has studied 
literature describing how changes have 
been made communities which have 
integrated schools, and how some schools 
are preparing meet the challenge. 
From these sources the writer has formu- 
lated the following guideposts for school 
administrators making adjustments 
this problem. 


Develop careful, and conscientious 
plan orientation for faculty, stu- 
dents, and community members 


carefully planned orientation pro- 
gram will much avoid embarrass- 
ments and conflicts integration comes 
public schools. This program should 
begin with you—the administrator. 
sections the country where customs 
and traditions have made mandatory 
for races separated, this will re- 
quire tact and skill. might well 
insert here that all people the 
community the school administrator 
expected the most broadminded 
the school integration affair. Let him 
not think for one moment that his up- 
holding segregation will work his 
advantage. conflicts arise when pupils 
different races apply for admittance, 
and strings along with the status quo, 
might highly favored first. 
the conflicts continue, however, people 
become tired fighting, 
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quently will begin look for someone 
label the responsible person. 
this regard the finger scorn will 
pointed directly toward the school ad- 
ministrator. His role will immense 
importance this task. 

this point you might well 
spend few days your office literally 
taking yourself apart and studying your 
shortcomings toward directing consci- 
entious program Rethink 
your values. Integration after all signi- 
fies the putting into practice the demo- 
cratic concepts which preach and teach 
from day day. Any school administra- 
tor who does not accept the Declaration 
Independence, the Bill Rights, the 
Fourteenth Admendment the Ameri- 
can Constitution and the Universal 
Declaration Human Rights part 
his own values the extent that 
wants put them practice should re- 
examine himself and ask whether not 
school system. 

Having analyzed your shortcomings 
for the job ahead, you must now map 
out plan for self-improvement and 
leadership. you can afford some time 
off, you might well enroll 
course intercultural understanding. 
the other hand, you might initiate 
cooperate with other superintendents and 
principals workshop study and 
make plans for effective integration 
local schools under the tutelage pro- 
fessional counselors. 

Assuming that you are now ready 
take the lead education for effective 
school integration, you must now outline 
your program orientation and present 
the school board. many cases 


January 


these men will not educators, and 
even though they look you for pro- 
fessional leadership matters such 
these, some will have narrow views 
the issues and will try block desegre- 
gation using every available interpreta- 
tion the law, and outside the law. You 
would well try avoid little 
time policy.” one school in- 
tegrated the district all should 
integrated. this way you may avoid 
future conflicts arising from students 
who feel they can school with 
the opposite race the other children can 
the same. 

accept the fact that 
educated people are 
prejudiced against certain races. That 
this fact can hardly deny. School 
teachers many cases will not know how 
deal with students different racial 
backgrounds, Others will steeped 
tradition and custom and will find hard 
adjust faculty members other 
groups well students others 
groups, These teachers need training and 
sympathetic guidance. Wherever possi- 
ble integrated faculty would aid 
greatly speeding this adjustment. 

orientation program for faculty 
members should involve first all re- 
examination the democratic concept. 
line with this number sessions 
intercultural understanding will 
Any suggestions lesson plan 
development, teaching procedures, and 
teaching equipment bring about better 
race relations well learning would 
need discussed here. Teachers 
might also consider ways handling 
conflicts they arise, and what steps 
should taken avoid such conflicts. 
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would advisable bring pro- 
fessional consultants help teachers 
this change. 

easy discuss how racial inte- 
gration should operate from distance. 
often this meetings one kind 
another. The real prejudices, how- 
ever, are evidenced everyday contacts 
with individuals the local community. 
Tipton asserts this area “that 
significant changes attitudes and be- 
havior must come lasting improve- 
ments race relations are 
careful selection lead- 
ers, first discuss changes, and then 
propose and execute training program 
for helping other members the com- 
munity adjust integration necessary. 
These leaders should chosen from all 
groups represented the school. You 
should reinforce the work lay leaders 
with talks community organizations, 
the publication news articles, and the 
preparation radio programs. 

Although you will probably have less 
trouble from students making ad- 
justments, they will need oriented 
regarding the changes take place. You 
will need the cooperation teachers and 
parents fulfilling this task, One ap- 
proach student orientation might 
form student council plan and 
execute under the supervision faculty 
members program racial adjustment 
the school. These students should 
chosen from all racial groups and should 
show promise leadership, scholarship, 
and tolerance. 


Tipton, James Community Crisis, New 
York, Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953, 
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Remove all practices that may cause 
racial antagonism 


Practices which cause conflict between 
races should removed immediately 
from the school agenda. This may in- 
volve the refrain from adopting text- 
books that not give true history 
the part played people differing 
racial backgrounds local, state, and na- 
tional development. such are used, 
you would well suggest that teach- 
ers supplement these books with others 
which will help present true his- 
tory the development our Ameri- 
can Society. The antagonistic 
practices may embody the refrain from 
using songs exercises that suggest 
racial inferiority superiority. might 
even suggest the integration various 
recreational and educational teams rather 
than allowing persons the same race 
compete against team made all 
persons another race. The abolition 
fraternities honor societies that bar 
students color creed might 
another barrier that you would need 
remove, 

With integrated school the practice 
hiring teacher because his color 
race longer sensible. You will 
now need consider what persons are 
best qualified teach and adjust the 
school program. 

Fair and courteous treatment fac- 
ulty members regardless race 
must this integrated setup. This will 
involve equal salaries, equal considera- 
tion promotion for faculty members, 
and courtesies. careful the little 
things. They sometime cause the most 
discomfort. Refrain from addressing 
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teachers one race with Mr., Miss 
Mrs., and those another with Helen, 
Bob, Sally, the latter approach im- 
plies inferiority. Teachers will grow 
hate you for this. 

Your faculty members can help 
great deal suggesting practices that 
should eliminated. Solicit and en- 
courage their comments this matter. 


Solicit and consider information and 
suggestions from leaders all 
groups represented the school 
wherever possible for school improve- 
ment, and put forth conscious effort 
cement the relationship the 
community support the school 


few years ago one our South- 
ern states the county board education 
certain county appropriated money 
build Negro school. The county 
was fairly large and the board had con- 
sidered placing the school central 
location. Negro leaders from all sec- 
tions the county were called sup- 
posedly discuss possible site for the 
school. 

This writer later talked with spokes- 
man from each the sections, and the 
consensus opinion was that the talk 
was merely routine. Each felt that 
was called simply matter 
formality, the decision was already made 
and that his contribution did not count 
one iota the mind the administra- 
tor. 

Though many decisions will have 
made for the sake expediency, 
school administrators will well 
solicit and consider information from 
leaders all groups represented the 
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school. this way will build 
dence his clientele and will enjoy 
fruits such action years come. 

The school does not operate 
social vacuum. intimate part 
the community. This makes impera- 
tive that the school put forth intense 
effort cement the relationship the 
community support the school, and 
especially the case racial integra- 
tion. Such task this situation in- 
volves numerous problems. Minority 
group members may reluctant give 
their wholehearted support immediately 
because they lack the confidence the 
“our school” feeing. You might in- 
clined regard this reluctance “lazi- 
ness,” “shiftlessness,” “lack inter- 
est,” the well being the school. At- 
titudes this sort will lead complete 
failure. You must recognize that many 
cases these people have never worked 
with you before equal basis. They 
are bit skeptical, and for many this 
new experience. They are learning just 
you, 

Persons from majority groups may 
inclined cooperate only with mem- 
bers their own group. They are well 
acquainted with each other and naturally 
feel home working with one another. 
brand them hard understand 
deny the fact that new adventures 
often carry with them certain amount 
skepticism. You must understand 
their prejudices, their inability ac- 
cept minority groups quickly, but con- 
tinue work for improved coopera- 
tion support the school. Demo- 
cratic group cooperation must be. de- 


veloped. 
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Prepare your public relations pro- 
gram carefully giving thought 
groups served, 


Human beings are name conscious. 
They are deed conscious. They are not 
only interested knowing what the 
school doing whole, but also what 
members their group are doing. 

planning the public relations pro- 
gram, the wise school administrator will 
well give credit where credit 
due. Recognition member one’s 
group develops sense pride within 
him and respect for the person who gives 
the recognition. 

Misunderstandings arising schools 
result friction between races often 
promote strife, and should explained 
once. Minority groups are not only 
sensitive, but are often the defense. 
many cases misdemeanors have been 
charged them which should not have 
been attributed them. suggest that 
such typifies race group not only 
derogatory, but serious threat good 
race relations. 

Your dealings with teachers, with 
people the community, with your 
faculty, your news articles, radio pro- 
grams, and all school affairs must ex- 
hibit all times conscious effort 
bring about real democracy the public 
school. 


Acquaint yourself with books, pamph- 
lets, newspaper articles, magazine 
articles and research the field 
intercultural understanding and use 
these references carrying out 
your program 


great deal research has been 
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completed the past few years concern- 
ing education for interracial understand- 
ing. Writings such subjects range from 
experiments training for intercultural 
understanding how prejudices are 
formed. line with this material many 
the states have taken intercultural 
understanding seriously. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Michigan, Colo- 
rado, and California are only few 
the states that have made contribution 
the promotion understanding be- 
tween races and nationalities. doubt 
these states would able furnish in- 
formation how such programs were 
developed. 

Tipton’s Community Crisis, 
Neighbors Action, Education for 
Unity the Schools New York State, 
the New York State University, and 
various college studies intercultural 
understanding are good references for 
use developing program racial 
integration public schools. 

Recently the Ford Foundation has 
appropriated money for the implementa- 
tion Southern News Reporting 
Service help the people the South 
keep abreast practices followed 
making adjustments integration. The 
wise school administrator will well 
examine these reports carefully. 

That there will crucial moments 
carrying out the program racial inte- 
gration public schools expected. 
Advice will needed never before. 
The success failure your program, 
however, will depend the skills you 
employ administrator organiz- 
ing, executing, and directing job that 
well behind schedule. 
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UNDAUNTED 


Alone she rose meet the tasks day. 
The pale moon’s ray, beyond the shadowed hill, 
Touched red geraniums her window sill. 


The banked fire, glowing 


tempted her stay. 


Outside the house the sky was cold and gray. 
Beneath the fading stars the world was still 


Save murmur the stream that turned the mill 
And rippled past the copse where loved ones lay. 


Alone she faced the chores that filled each hour 
From break day ’til past the sunset glow. 
She walked sure-footed her fertile land 


With thanks for strength that gave her the power 


care for self and beasts through rain snow, 
brightly shining lantern her hand. 
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Teaching Languages for New Age 


Fr. 


The ideal 


stress again the fact that the 
aim living language teaching 
should, the one hand, practical and, 
the other, educative and cultural; 
can also both the same time 
though these aspects are rather contra- 
dictory. 

Can only one method help reach 
that goal, some people say? don’t 
think so. principle 
method will develop only one aspect 
the study language and will neglect 
the others. Practically language study 
exceedingly complicated; moreover 
special process presentation and 
learning has applied every 
language (according whether the 
guage question analytical syn- 
thetic). Besides pupils’ aptitudes show 
great variety; have our disposal 
numerous ways influencing their 
memory and training their intelligence. 
Consequently the more method 
varied, the surer will achieve 
good results. 


The direct method alone not enough 


However interesting is, the direct 
oral method will insufficient 
used alone, for can applied only toa 
period education which, however 
vital, must necessarily temporary. 


*See also: Fr. Closset, Didactique des Lan- 
gues Vivantes, Fernand Mossé, professeur 
Collége France, Paris, Bruxelles, Marcel 
Didier, 2nd edition, 1953, 284 pp. 


compare pupil studying foreign 
language child learning his native 
language The latter gen- 
erally hears only his native language, 
and speak is, for him, vital neces- 
sity. Furthermore assimilation, 
tated many circumstances, uncon- 
scious 

pupil does not often catch the actual 
disturbed other subjects which are 
as—if not more—important him; 
moreover only during few years and 
rate few hours per week can 
hear that language, speak and use 
written oral exercises. Finally his 
study hindered his continual use 
his mother tongue. 

therefore plain that the direct 
method alone can not suffice and can not 
build strong foundation. “Little 
grammar” old and abandoned 
notion. are bound stick precise 
and methodical teaching elementary 
grammar, along with the use control 
and verification processes, want 
avoid loss attention and create con- 
fusion the mind the pupil. 

These are the primary reasons why 
the exclusive use the direct method 
has been abandoned. But the best and 
soundest part well its already 
acquired aspects have been kept: the larg- 
est possible use the foreign language, 
appeal intuition and activity the 
mind, life The indirect gram- 
matical method helps complete 
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order obtain eclectic practice 
which all means are easily ap- 
plied: exercises, translations, retrover- 
sions, etc. Work thus made easier, 
energy spared and all obstacles 
progress are removed. Continuous con- 
trol helps the pupil stay the right 
track while undergoes the same proc- 
ess that the child his natural 
sphere. 


About the psychological reactions 
year old child 


The teachers’ problem has always been 
year old adolescent supposed learn the 
elementary principles foreign lan- 
guage. 

Psychologically speaking that period 
life difficult one for the student 
well for the educator. The psycho- 
logical and psychical evolution may in- 
crease obstacles and weaknesses, That 
period one broken poise, full 
anxiety and revolt; full, too, dreams 
which the favorite content are adven- 
ture, distant travel, and the intoxication 
freedom. Will possible frame 
that excitable little world into the nar- 
row, puerile and necessarily rudimentary 
principles the study foreign 
guage? want respect the terms 
the direct method, how can accord 
the necessity slowly climbing the 
ladder difficulties, patiently using 
the “short steps” method, with the natu- 
ral impatience and curiosity ado- 


The basis must the pupil himself 


order find solution that 
serious problem have built our 
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method not the material taught, 
but the pupil himself. The main ques- 
tion what are the capacities pupil 
and not how much should teach him. 
word, psychological experience has 
been our guide far our choice 
methods concerned. 


adolescent 


After comparing the aptitudes 
year old pupil those the same 
weakening the capacity hear and 
the flexibility the vocal organs, and 
certain diminution the strength 
the mechanical memory and the imita- 
tive faculties, which are useful the 
study living languages. However, 
also noted development psychi- 
cal faculties, which could easily compen- 
sate for those physiological inferiorities: 
namely, thinking, organized memory, 
logical association, capacity for synthesis, 
abstraction and voluntary attention, in- 
tellectual curiosity and more conscious 
and objective sensibility. 

still child many ways, has 
handled carefully. evaluates with 
jerks and sudden stops; now have 
deal with child that even primitive 
matters can influence, then with young 
man girl, conscious his her per- 
sonality, opposed any set scheme and 
always seeking the “why” 
“wherefore.” the adolescent grows 
self-conscious, undergoes volun- 
tary discipline. has more confi- 
dence himself than others; only 
action can find his self-confidence 
well the answers the numerous 
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questions that besiege him; verifies 
his own capacities and the meaning 
things that same action, while his 
understanding the world becomes 
“What this for? What does 
that lead to?” 

this state, the adolescent, forced 
stammer the rudimentary elements 
foreign language overwhelmed 
uneasy feeling that entirely normal; 
his obvious, even ridiculous inferiority 
embarasses him. the task the teacher 
were not collaborate with his pupils 
complete understanding, weariness and 
despondency would unavoidable. 
the duty the teacher capable 
handling his pupils; must fall 
with their mentality the very begin- 
ning the study foreign language. 


few important rules 


instructor, teaching living lan- 
guages adolescents, should, our 
opinion, follow few rules the great- 
est 


make the best the necessity 
individual and collective activity: 
encouraging collaborative spirit—a 
“help the pupils; 
inviting them all separately 
take active part the work the 
class; using methods according 
which the teacher watchful and 
active guide, but where the acting and 
the responsible people are the pupils 

create atmosphere favorable 
the blooming confidence, friend- 
liness, free good humor, qualities that 
make classwork fully efficient. 

protect and encourage any per- 
sonal initiative, any original sugges- 
tion, anything different from the 


rate any imaginative work higher 
than mere imitation. 

The choice subject-matter must 
made according the interest 
the pupils whose attention must 
called it, and whose intelligence 
must carefully handled. The pupil 
will only remember impressions that 
has experienced and that suit his 
personality. won’t interested 
outward life not permitted and 
given time catch glimpse its 
moral meaning, its aesthetical 
value. exceedingly sensitive 
the way things are presented him. 
will listen the suggestion given 
human problem; will willing 
follow the example set for him 
text; but will violently revolt 
against exaggerated moralizing in- 
tention. 


These rules obviously apply all de- 
grees education; but consider 
necessary state them again regard 
living languages since the start 
their study high schools coincides 
with physiological and psychological 
period which, first sight, seems likely 
complicate the pedagogic work, but 
which, fact, proves suit rather 
well. 


The adolescent sensitive “active” 
method 


thought preferable break 
away from the routine favorable the 
“static” element. There indeed noth- 
ing better for adolescent than 
borrow his subjects from actual life, 
from reality, other words wave 
“staticism” aside order make room 
for “dynamism.” 

Let deal with the basis first: 
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more those static subjects like “the 
class,” “the human body,” etc., but let 
keep such topics, centers for num- 
erous activities, lifelike scenes and de- 
scriptions; also the human body 
acting, moving organism. These subjects 
will thus become mere accessories 
action. 

the form, descriptions and 
enumerations are useful far they 
help fix the setting, the story. Action 
stressed gestures and attitudes, and 
necessarily accompanied words; 
should never use words except sen- 
tences. have reached thus far the 
stage association between words and 
gestures. 

new element appears later 
stage: “dramatisation,” i.e., the result 
the association between speech, ges- 
tures and the affective state. Above all 
should humanize what teach; the 
lifelike, human aspects should the 
understructure education. 

Therefore will the outset treat 
the adolescent himself rather 
will consider episodes and events his 
life and the life his friends. Then 
will pass the life the for- 
eigner whose language learning, 
its own setting, its own “climate.” 

The burning question our pupils 
is: “Why learn foreign lan- 
The answer has been given 
the preceding paragraphs: “It helps you 
know new, particular and immense 
world.” 

Experience has shown that are now 
the right track; our first and second 
year pupils are enthusiastic; their 
impatience make new discoveries 
through the study languages, they 
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quicken the normal rhythm work, 
they read texts advance, they ask for 
extra reading. Any new discovery, let 
songs, verses, pictures, records, 
readings, fills them with sincere joy. 

This all the truer since such 
adolescent still many ways child. 
still somewhat naive, but spon- 
taneous, capable enthusiasm, being 
delighted and grateful listener, 
moved his joy and his laughter 
are always about burst out. will 
grant everything his teacher provided 
the latter regards him somebody who 
takes part the game with good grace, 
who able occasionally take serious 
attitude, who aware that puppets, pic- 
tures, etc., are useful auxiliaries and 
that they make study engaging and easy. 
But the teacher’s intention not 
course take his class back the time 
puppets and plush bears. 


The adolescent wants speak foreign 
language 


The adolescent not only wants get 
acquainted with new world, but also 
speaking foreign language order 
talk about his interests and emotions, 
such sports, technical progress, motion 
pictures, theatre, animal life, travel, so- 
cial problems, and even, certain times, 
political affairs. Those topics interest 
deeply the thirteen fifteen year old, 
and they can lead useful exchanges 
ideas French, English German 
classes; they will supply the conversa- 
tions between the pupils and the teacher 
with plenty themes; they will 
shaped like “interviews” which will 
the results observations and talks 
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the field” (at airfield, travel 
agency, model farm, etc.). Perhaps 
they will presented “news com- 
mentaries,” which pupils, individually 
groups, present their own sum- 
maries—illustrated with pictures from 
newspapers and magazines— current 
events. 


The adolescent even interested so- 
cial affairs 

pupil’s interest social affairs. 


The adolescent begins have inclina- 
tion for intellectual discipline 

Besides profiting the pupils’ curi- 
osity, “golden rule” answer his 
inclination for intellectual discipline 
which appears around the age 13-14. 
The need grouping, regulating, ex- 
plaining, growing aware the why 
and the wherefore will great use 
the study language and its gram- 
mar. would wrong believe that 
pupils try escape grammar; the 
contrary they seek for explanation 
complicated and abstruse problems. 

will succeed, this field any 
other, stirring the pupils’ interest 
only allow them solve problems 
themselves, teach them how 
observe, sort and group grammar 
items, infer rules from specific cases. 
The method thus remains active. 


The active principle must animate the 
method 


certain spirit must give life that 
eclectic method originating the union 
the best direct and indirect systems 
and based sound principles. avoid- 


ing scattering effort and concentrat- 
ing intelligently ideas and forms, 
conform the principles the active 
method far they can applied 
the teaching living languages. 


How can the active principle get into 
classes where living languages are 
taught? 


Since the main goal our method 
keep the pupils the go, have 
them use their knowledge either writ- 
ten oral exercises order reach 
the stage effective spontaneity, let 
see how would possible arouse 
the pupil’s personal effort, spur his initi- 
ative, appeal every moment his 


allow the pupils ask questions 


All elements psychological activity 
liable set class going must obviously 
used far they coincide with the 
pupils’ age and maturity; the first 
place the pupils should get used ques- 
tioning, correcting mistakes, and guess- 
ing. 

The teacher will refrain from asking 
and answering questions whenever 
deems that the pupils are able 
well he. The latter will get accus- 
tomed questioning whenever they 
have not understood desire further 
information, whenever they are chosen 
head the class lesson exercise. 

Such play back and forth with ques- 
tions and answers will keep the pupils 
interested and will accustom them 
thinking group; moreover they will 
learn ask questions the foreign 
language, practice which has been too 
long neglected. 
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The best pupils will answer questions 
asked the weakest; they will however 
also have ask questions the class 
during exercises they will leading, 
during studies difficult texts, dur- 
ing discussions the subject that being 
taught. 

not impossible induce the class 
ask questions. all depends the 
personality the teacher, his versatil- 
ity, his capacity understand youth. 

The pupils question each other, 
they question the pupil the platform, 
and, when necessary, their teacher. The 
latter can also ask questions induce 
the class find the answers them- 
selves. gives the answer the ques- 
tion only when has vainly used all 
other means his disposal. watches 
attentively the questions and answers 
his pupils, the teacher will notice more 
easily the shortcomings and gaps their 
knowledge their understanding 
the lesson; then intervenes order 
make things clear. 


allow the pupils correct 


The teacher will also abstain from cor- 
recting mistakes whenever deems the 
class capable doing well he. 
That keeps the class “on the go” and 
accustoms the pupils finding out mis- 
takes and explanations themselves. 
necessary the teacher will complete the 
correction. The student who has dis- 
covered mistake addresses himself 
its author, gives him has him give the 
necessary explanation make his sen- 
tence correct. The faulty pupil may 
justifies his conviction and defends it. 
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much the better, for this will perhaps 
lead interesting debate, and more 
over, the teacher will probably have 
return part the course that has 
remained rather vague the minds 
most his 


accustom the pupils “guessing” 


The teacher will not translate solve 
difficulty whenever thinks the class 
able itself. For that pur- 
pose will accustom them “guess- 
ing,” good guessing. 

This after all the universal process 
which learn language. The child 
being told; hears word relation 
certain thing often that remem- 
bers and repeats himself. Vocabu- 
lary not indeed the result mere 
repetition; child not parrot, be- 
cause also creates and invents; does 
not merely remain passive: also 
active. The child “guesses” the meaning 
linear plastic view the thing 
which that word applies. “guesses” 
the meaning abstract word when 
the teacher gives him explanations about 
the idea, with the help the text, the 
context, and short sentences made 
only known words. This the best 
way teach and make the language 
understood “from inside,” especially 
succeed developing spirit the 
children combination and invention. 

Another “guessing” exercise takes 
place during grammar lessons. The 
pupils themselves infer from carefully 
chosen sentences the rules that they learn 
only after they have composed them, 
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partly themselves. Also during other 
activities the pupils will have “guess” 
the titles texts that have been read, 
their contents, the characters the per- 
sons involved, their aspects, the con- 
clusion the story, etc. the teacher 
succeeds making the pupils ask ques- 
tions order that they may learn more 
than what being taught, has gained 
his end. 


organize the class 


few principles that help make teach- 
ing active and that help organize class, 
deserve attention. 

The teacher does not head the class 
alone, nor does always head it. The 
task often bestowed trustworthy 
pupil pupil especially burdened 
with that responsibility. must ask 
questions, answer questions asked 
his classmates. 

Moreover the class can also divided 
into rival groups equal strength, 
which stimulating device far 
the lower and the medium grades are 
concerned. Each team fights order 
find answers more quickly than the other, 
ask more interesting questions, de- 
tect greater number mistakes. 
division into teams can also lead, need 
be, splitting the lesson, each team 
written exercise. Different aspects 
question can also discussed, which 
leads much emulation well profit 
for the whole class. 

Each team headed able stu- 
dent who helps, stimulates and corrects 
his partners, his group supervises 
reading and conversational exercises, and 
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guides researches. must sometimes 
careful appoint the weakest pupils 
exercises before the class, even 
they must helped the best ones. 

When team entrusted with ex- 
plaining lesson, the others discuss, com- 
plete and correct its work, The summary 
drawn the teacher who thus 
brings everything into focus. 

such class, everybody works, 
holds his hand and tries participate 
the general activity, which result 
rarely produced other systems. Need- 
less say the class spirit thereby 
greatly improved. 


use concrete material 


order stir and keep the 
pupils’ interest, the teacher will use 
concrete material often possible: 
objects, pictures presented text. 
will always associate word with thing, 
idea with picture, etc., for those 
associations make the work the mem- 
ory much easier. This rule applies es- 
pecially beginners’ classes. 


Teaching must progressive 


Teaching will progressive and will 
carefully group difficulties, will enter 
upon new question only when the last 
one has been made clear enough 
various exercises and repetitions (some 
even insist saying that repetition 
the very essence teaching). far 
living languages are concerned, more 
important assimilate the mechanism 
foreign language than great num- 
ber words. Only long and patiently 
accomplished work can give the key 
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Furthermore, and this has nothing 
with the active method, understand- 
ing and assimilation new notions will 
made much easier the teacher re- 
lates the latter those previously 
studied. will make sure that they 
have been acquired with the help sum- 
maries, exercises, and homework. 
course, this type work, which will 
never purely mechanical and will 
never consist mere copying, must not 
beyond the pupils’ capacity and must 
limited material that has already 
been covered. The pupils must have the 
impression that they are indeed doing 
something personal and useful, without 
looking too many words the dic- 
tionary and especially without the need 
outside help (from friends par- 
ents). 


The program not yoke 


The program must guide, and 
not Order, which essential 
education, will have somewhat nat- 
ural since the pupils are invited inter- 
vene often and actively possible, 
share with others observations that 
seem useful them, and also because 
the teacher may have vary the con- 
crete circumstances likely make the 
learning certain words easier, correct 
speech defects and verify and control the 
quality what has already been learned. 


The main thing for the pupil im- 
prove his actively 

now take closer look what 
the very essence the active method 
applied modern language teaching, 
become aware contains special 
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character different from all others. 

course, far acquiring knowl- 
edge concerned, shall not deny the 
importance memory, nor shall 
contest the necessity learning verbal 
forms, such irregular plurals, and cer- 
tain grammar rules heart. But again, 
the pupil will remember all that much 
more easily has “discovered” the 
rule, were his own work. will 
recall words much better has had 
“guess” them suitably proportioned 
exercises. What has been acquired ac- 
tively more easily remembered. But 
the effort must not only have been will- 
ing, but also desired, and joyfully so. 
All the success teaching depends 
that. Knowledge should result from the 
pupil’s desire learn and not the 
result submission the teacher’s 
yoke. 


excellent principle: “active” correc- 
tion 

Correction must also active; the 
teacher should not correct his pupils’ 
mistakes, that should the pupils’ duty. 

After all, must recognize that, 
after have spent much time and 
wasted much ink replacing all the wrong 
words, forms and expressions their 
correct equivalents, writing general 
appreciation and grading the papers, the 
pupils attentively read the grade, 
more quickly over the appreciation, and 
look carelessly, all, the notes 
the margins. 

If, the contrary, underline the 
main mistakes and ask the pupils cor- 
rect them provided they can use already 
given references which could refer 
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the margins necessary reference 
special paragraph the grammar 
book, for example), there little doubt 
then that this “active” correction will 
profitable, even sometimes more profit- 
able than the grammar exercises them- 
selves. 

Some work can also improved 
the pupils, and, the last years, “collec- 
tive correction” can used 

course, second correction will 
necessary verification; but you cannot 
ask teachers waste too much time cor- 
recting work. However that verification 
can very rapid only aims check- 
ing whether the “autocorrection” has 
been carefully done. 

Only exceedingly superficial—or 
“self-centered”—person would not see 
the wide possibilities for initiative offered 
teachers and pupils this method. 
affords possibilities for individual 
group work, clears the way for various 
exercises, for personal discussions; the 
classes compose their own exercises and 
not look books sources in- 
spiration. Oral written exercises are 
longer done according stereo- 
typed book, but according the pupil’s 
personal effort, the strength the 
class, and the difficulties which must 
overcome. Even essays are written ac- 
cording the personal point view 
the pupil. 


The requirements the active method 


Everything will taught according 
the requirements the active method 
order develop certain automatic 
reflexes the pupil. Much auditive and 
visual help will needed. 


Active teaching can lean on: 

(a) texts read the classroom 

(b) texts read home 

(c) certain documents about past 
current events 

(d) current events. 


must live our own time 


Half century ago, the learning 
foreign languages was still considered 
luxury. But now the economical inter- 
dependence countries binds human 
groups together like rope; geographi- 
cal divisions tend drop 
the price Australian wool causes the 
ruin Canadian settlers; the living 
Egyptian planter depends the 
production Galveston. Nations, con- 
sciously unconsciously, are the 
way “symbiose” without giving 
their specific characteristics, their ethno- 
graphical variety, their principles, their 
differences spirit and feeling. Prod- 
ucts, facts, ideas are carried from one 
end the world the other 
prodigious speed. Railroads, automo- 
biles, airplanes, newspapers, movies, and 
radio strive nervously shorten dis- 
tances and lessen delays. Everything 
seems lead international collabo- 
ration. 

Therefore the duty modern 
man look his neighbour with curi- 
osity, widen his horizons, establish 
new, constant relations between the nar- 
row framework his life and the gen- 
eral panorama facts, things, and beings 
outside it. Circumstances induce and his 
responsibilities oblige him so. In- 
ternational congresses, exhibits, vertical 
and horizontal organisms interna- 
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tional concern cause needs and ideas 
compared, try smother antagon- 
isms, make the exchange and diffusion 
ideas easier. the scientific and tech- 
nical fields, international relationships 
are important that cannot possibly 
confine ourselves within the limits 
our political boundaries. The patrimony 
one nation now belongs the whole 
world. Many books, magazines and 
papers daily inform the world’s citizens 
international life; they tell them about 
the new prospects, the new resources and 
the new possibilities the universe. 
Thus, man good will, well 
informed, can collaborate the im- 
provement his country’s position and 
the same time the keeping good 
international relations, the profit 
the whole humanity, course. Artists 
know that now isolation “ivory 
tower” longer promotes the evolution 
other hand, politicians get together 
order try reconcile the interests 
national sovereignty with the rights 
man and the desires the community. 

Therefore the modern man should 
not remain deaf that invitation 
travel, which the first point humanism 
teaches us. 


knowledge living languages the 
best answer the invitation travel 


The rising generations, the future 
élite must prepared for new life, ini- 
tiated into the realities universe 
full formation. They must pre- 
pared want them work con- 
sciously the transformation, adapta- 
tion, and improvement the nation’s 
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economical, social, and 
heritance. 

Foreign richness and progress, espe- 
cially those that traditional education 
overlooks, must put within youth’s 
reach. Let not deceived any more 
prejudices and illusions. Nowadays 
only the comparative pedagogic method 
likely live. The only fruitful culture 
consists removing the young man 
the young girl from his native country, 
from his spiritual sphere and linguistic 
ties; enables him look impartially 
facts, ideas, and people. 

The schools must accept new neces- 
sities order educate the youth’s 
mind, overcome his lack 
edge, inculcate him sound cultural 
methods. must always bear mind 
that exchanges ideas, 
fluences, philosophical relations, and in- 
ternational trade require that master 
different idioms, and even have psycho- 
logical knowledge foreign people. 


The study living languages useful 
both the individual and the com- 
munity 


The study living languages full 
advantages not only for the individual, 
but also for society. The development 
international trade, which characterizes 
modern civilization, requires strong 
knowledge the spoken and written 
languages foreign countries. Those 
requirements are the same far 
scientific and industrial progress are con- 
cerned. The social value the individ- 
ual who speaks modern languages in- 
creases; but that individual also has the 
means improving his culture. 
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Consequently naturally widens and 
deepens his knowledge other peoples 
and world affairs. 


How teaching really works 


the pretence teaching living lan- 
guages, don’t intend formulate 
psychological principles. 

The first task the control expres- 
sion, i.e. must teach the pupil the 
exact value words and constructions 
that has been using unconsciously. 
For that purpose, don’t teach him theo- 
retical grammar and questions syntax, 
but make comparisons between two lan- 
guages, one which necessarily his 
mother tongue. Thus will have 
better acquaintance with his native lan- 
guage, its resources, its nuances; more- 
over, thanks that comparative study 
and thanks the exercises included 
it, the pupil will get used mental 
operations. Analogy and rules con- 
trast will help him understand better the 
value the words and the expressions 
his native language. will learn 
how respect the precision and the 
characteristics its idiom. Those are not 
merely formal qualities: they imply 
clear conception and sound thinking 
the part the pupil. learn how 
write well learn how think well. 

The child will then, not the same 
time, given wide and ordered view 
past and present times, the history 
the art and the thought foreign 
people. The teacher will have recourse 
the experimental method, the reading 
and the explanation literary master- 
pieces, must see that the mind and 
the heart the pupil are open the 
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beauty the form and the thought. 
must enable him enjoy—and 
want enjoy—all aspects that beauty. 

Finally the pupil will have become 
aware his character and dignity 
man; will have get used looking 
everything calmly. Thanks that 
constant relationship with great men 
his generation and other human groups, 
will have gained critical spirit, and 
intellectual and moral honesty. will 
be, much possible, “classical” 
Goethe put and understood it. will 
led less thoughtless passions and 
egoistic principles. will then cap- 
able putting himself the place 
the opponent the foreigner, re- 
specting the thoughts and deeds in- 
dividuals communities, not par- 
tially but impartially. 


The goal our work learn how 
understand man 


Why, after all, should teaching not 
make the best the child’s incoércible 
need know, perceive sphere wider 
than his own, enjoy scenes, habits 
life and thinking that are not his own, 
with people order know them 
better? But know people look for 
common characteristics among them, 
trust what binds them more than what 
divides them; know that, 
countries where other languages are 
spoken, people are born, that they live, 
suffer, work, practise the arts, and die, 
each them different way, but after 
all according the same rhythm ours. 
know also that cannot and 
must not indifferent the sufferings 
others when are lucky enough 
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not suffer ourselves; also try 
and discover other people their main 
characteristics rather than minor details, 
know and better appreciate simi- 
larities and differences. know that 
peculiarities, however picturesque and 
curious they may look us, are not 
necessarily flaws errors. The study 
various civilizations and cultures show 
that, customs, the diversity 
human societies and people, their ways 
thinking and acting, constitute 
richness rather than weakness. This 
true that have made the best 
those accumulated treasures, and know 
that humanity suffers one way an- 
other whenever somewhere the world 
the human feelings are frustrated. 


develop sense human solidarity 


How close relations are between peo- 
ple! How many intellectual contacts 
there are! How constant the ebb and flow 
“to give and get” is! But that solidar- 
ity means duty for everyone us. 
recognize that duty, aware its 
consequences already internation- 
our mentality thus becomes 
humanistic. 

But that result will not achieved 
priori” theoretical and synthetical 
study; will come out planned in- 
struction, lively general well 
details, constructed pedagogically, from 
instruction which the study 
forms close connection with that 
words. 


Practical hints 


Explained reading becomes more im- 
portant; for would certainly big 
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mistake know foreign language and 
not make use order form 
the pupil’s But should head 
straight for failure tried begin 
the reading literary texts before the 
pupils know the language. Therefore 
shall wait for the second period be- 
fore starting “text” reading. The latter 
must not process used empirically 
order teach the language: must 
also favor the culture the mind and 
the knowledge the foreign country 
and the foreign people. strict grada- 
tion exercises must guide the pupil, 
step after step, the knowledge the 
foreign civilization both past and present. 
supple, active method omitting too 
formal too literary commentaries, 
must clearly point out the aspects the 
life nation, and the differences 
the thinking its people. more 
classes “ex professo,” more history 
that over-literary “in form”; just 
enough fix authors and their works. 
texts, led first with the active collabo- 
ration the pupils, later the pupils 
alone. Let reduce the amount 
cursory reading the benefits anal- 
yses, close explanations short pas- 
This can undertake the sec- 
ond period have guided the pupils 
step step. Homework and exercises 
will the natural consequence class 
explanations, will serve review. 
far their possibilities are concerned, 
well known that they are limitless. 

our teaching, not only have re- 
course texts, and through texts, 
sharpness judgment, but also 
auxiliary resources that enliven our 
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study. have recourse also the class 
library (in which have created “for- 
eign atmosphere” with the help 
proper illustrations), documents that 
will enable us—as well and even 
better than texts—to explore thoroughly 
the immense field our study. will 
use movies, foreign music, 
records that permit hear foreign 
voice more directly than books, also 
radio, and recorders. will overlook 
one the resources with which 
modern life and science provide pedag- 
ogy order bring “realia” well 
ideas into the classroom, acquire 
knowledge and verify the extent 
assimilation. will get used the 
realia, without forgetting they are auxil- 
and that are responsible for the 
advantages they may bring our lessons 
posteriori. 

will insist the fact that our 
lessons may end the setting 
international school-correspondence and 
sojourns abroad. But should not 
forget that the acceptation and the re- 
sults the “invitation travel” lie 
our own hands. 

Nor should forget that our main 
goal spur the pupil’s curiosity for 
foreign country; less, but more; 
superficial work, but pedantry 
either. wise choice will enrich the 
pupil’s mind; will cultivate his desire 
for knowledge, widen his horizons, de- 
velop his thinking and emotional re- 
flexes, sharpen his intelligence and his 
sensibility, carried out lively lessons 
that show plainly the essential aspects 
the life and the soul nation, and that 
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promote interest the foreign people. 

the results that shall thus 
achieve are obviously better than those 
our predecessors, hope that our 
successors may turn surpass us. All 
seem agree upon the necessity de- 
veloping the professional formation 
the teacher living languages. 
foolish mistake consider it, not 
theoretically, least practically, some- 
thing that must hastily added the 
teacher’s scientific formation, when the 
latter finished. not embodied 
into the whole, scientific and profes- 
sional formations (scientific—complete 
mastering the foreign language, and 
good stock philological knowledge) 
are not closely related and embodied into 
each other speak, the latter has 
not been acquired through serious study 
college followed—before the degree 
issued—by sufficient paid practise under 
the direction pedagogic adviser, and 
followed stay least one year 
foreign country, then runs the risk 
remaining almost fruitless, 


Our last aims 


learn how know people, how 
develop the sense human solidarity, 
how awaken sensible didacticism 
the young, these are the aims human- 
istic teaching living languages. They 
will only realized when generation 
humanistic teachers, scientifically pre- 
pared and thoroughly accustomed the 
techniques living language teaching, 
graduate from our universities. When 
those educators teach modern languages 
skillfully and enthusiastically, rationally 
and patiently, and the active method, 
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classes which are not overcrowded and 
following schedule that re- 
spects the physical limits and the neces- 
sities progress, and when authorities 
provide them with all the necessary 
didactic resources, try their best give 
them the opportunity getting ac- 
quainted with the smaller details, and 
facilitate the pupils’ study enabling 
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all them come contact with for- 
eign countries, then will this ideal type 
teaching become established part 
the educational picture. 

But all teaching will eventually have 
adapt itself new circumstances; 
fresh wind will then blow away stuffy 
prejudices—something which will all 
the better for the élite the future. 


FIRST FLIGHT 


JANVRIN ADAMS 


shall take the trail from the airy mountain summit 
where the great eagle builds his majestic nest 

and the swift hawk drops like distant plummet 

the marsh below, for I’m stirred with deep unrest 


discover the beds streams and the salty flavor 
spume sand, kelp and treacherous bog, 
and thirsty lips the recurring savor 

lowlands, the tender mystery fog.” 


Youth, with its need venture, its pulse awakened 
that which beckons, temptingly unknown, 
must have its rebellious urge for knowledge slakened 


before 
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Once Lifetime 


Jesse 


going with fine girl, Jason,” 
Thorny Kirk said. Larkins 
beautiful and charming young lady.” 

Jason’s uncle Thorny Kirk, looked 
over his glasses when talked. held 
his newspaper with one hand and waved 
his cigar with the other. 

“If you were young man again and 
goin’ with girls, would Lucille interest 

“She certainly would,” replied. 
“That is, there had never been Lydia 
Cunningham. Lucille reminds 
your Aunt Lydia when she was young.” 

“Would you have taken Lucille for 
your wife?” 

“Yes, had never met Lydia,” 
said. “That Lucille and had been 
young together.” 

“Why you feel this way about her, 
Uncle Thorny?” 

liked her the first time ever saw 
her,” said. “And that was the first 
time she paid your Aunt Lydia visit. 
She wasn’t here five minutes until she 
was getting pictures off the walls and 
touching them with paint. She helped 
your Aunt Lydia prepare lunch too.” 

“And she was asking about too 
wasn’t she?” 

“Yes, she was.” 

don’t believe any young man wants 
woman chase him.” 

“Don’t get big ideas like that, Jason,” 
his uncle “She’s not chasing you. 
She’s pretty girl. And she’s industrious. 
Men are after Lucille. She can have her 
choice saying the word.” 


“Maybe right,” Jason said. 

great helpmate for man 
who wants get married,” Thorny Kirk 
said seriously. “You have fine position. 
You are Principal Maxwell High 
School. You are old enough mar- 
ried. believe Lucille the person for 
you. not trying select for you, 
remember. But the right one will only 
come along once your lifetime.” 

Thorny Kirk relaxed his big rock- 
ing chair. threw his leg over the 
chair arm and pulled his cigar that 
had nearly gone out while was talking. 
began read his paper again. 

“Thanks, Uncle Thorny,” Jason said. 
Monday and school again!” 

“Just keep mind what told you, 
Son,” Thorny Kirk reminded Jason 
went upstairs bed. 

won’t forget,” Jason said. “Good- 
night.” 

“Goodnight.” 

Monday morning Maxwell High 
School, Jason Stringer was signing stu- 
dent report cards. 

“Bring the Senior report cards, 
Miss Kentwell,” said. 

Grace Kentwell, former teacher, was 
his secretary now. When she brought the 
cards him, she did not speak. She kept 
standing beside Jason. Her lips would 
start move and then grow silent again. 

the matter Miss Kentwell?” 
asked. “Something wrong?” 

“Mr. Stringer, how well you know 
Miss Larkins?” she asked. know it’s 
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“Miss Kentwell, your work this 
Jason interrupted her. “When 
did you get the place that you pry into 
private affairs and tell the girl 
I’m date?” 

don’t mean pry into your per- 
sonal affairs,” she said softly. “I’m sorry 
Mr. Stringer. don’t care for Miss 
Larkin’s type woman and can’t help 
it. After all, you’re Principal Maxwell 
High School. You are directing the lives 
700 young people. saw Miss Larkins 
staggering public place last Thurs- 
day.” 

“If you keep talking 
Jason continued arose from his 
chair and pounded the table, “I’m 
going have the school board fire you 
for incompetency. You’re just meddler. 
You’re gossip!” 

“You might sorry you have talked 
this way,” she said. “It might 
harder than you think for you find 
another secretary better job than 
have done. You won’t have have 
fired for incompetency. any time 
you say, but won’t take back word 
that have said about Miss Larkins.” 

Jason sat down his chair again and 
started signing senior report cards. His 
face was flushed with anger. 

“Must leave this office?” she asked. 

“You can stay providing you keep 
out private affairs,” replied. 
“You the work assign you. at- 
tend personal affairs.” 

Grace Kentwell continued work 
Jason Stringer’s office the Maxwell 
High School. 

When Lucille Larkins came the 
high school that day her daily visit, 


Grace Kentwell left the office. She didn’t 
speak Lucille. 

the matter with her?” Lucille 
asked Jason. “Is she one your old 
flames?” 

“Oh no,” replied. “She’s been 
having troubles home and she’s been 
pouty all day.” 

couldn’t understand her,” Lucille 
said. “She high-hatted came into 
your office. wondered how teacher- 
secretary could get much authority 
around here. She’s very pretty though.” 

“Yes, heard many people say that. 
But never could see her beauty.” 

Lucille left the office play the piano 
for pupils practicing the Maypole dances. 
After she had gone, Miss Kentwell re- 
turned her work. 

“You can leave again, Miss Kent- 
well,” Jason told her. “Don’t come back 
until send for you.” 

After school was dismissed, Mrs. 
Laird asked Jason about Miss Kentwell. 
“One the girls came room and 
told that she found Miss Kentwell 
the corridor weeping,” she said. 

“Think she’s having lot trouble 
home,” Jason answered. 

“Too bad,’ Mrs. Laird remarked. 
“She needs her position. She supports 
her mother and two younger sisters.” 

Jason walked across the field the 
big colonial brick house that stood under 
the gnarled and ancient trees. was 
thinking about Grace Kentwell and 
Lucille Larkins. “Grace couldn’t jeal- 
ous?” asked himself. had never 
thought this before. Soon walked 
his uncle met him the porch. 

“You seemed deep study 
about something,” said. 
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“Is everything going all right?” 

“Everything’s under control, Uncle.” 

didn’t know what had happened 
for you walked into this yard with your 
head down, thought something might 
have gone wrong over the school.” 

“Not that know of.” 

been hearing lot, Jason.” 

“What have you 

“Come out behind the house and 
tell you.” 

that bad?” 

“It sure is.” 

Jason followed his uncle behind the 
house. 

heard down town today Miss 
Larkins was going lodge complaint 
with the Law against you.” 

“Against me! What for?” 

“You can well guess, Jason,” said. 
it’s the truth you should marry her 
before there’s scandal. Your Aunt 
Lydia and are upset. We’ve done our 
best raise you right and educate you.” 

“You mean she’s accusing 

“Yes, mean she’s accusin’ you,” 
interrupted Jason. 

hadn’t heard thing about this and 
Lucille was office two hours ago.” 

“The gossip all over Fairlington.” 

don’t understand this,” Jason said. 

want you tell the truth about 
this affair.” 

“Have you talked Lucille?” 

“Yes, have.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said you were gentleman.” 

That evening Jason was lying the 
divan thinking about what his uncle had 
told him. was thinking, too, what 
Grace had said about Lucille. Then from 


his window saw car drive the 
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lane. was Lucille’s car. She pulled 
and blew her She had never done 
this before. 

Jason got from the divan. felt 
new warmth his face walked 
down the car. 

“Lucille why did you honk for me?” 
said. “Why didn’t you come the 
house?” 

come this time see you 
business,” she said. “The Kirk home 
not the place say what have tell 
you!” 

pursuing me,” Jason said. 
“And you’ve already spread gossip all 
over town. pupils will hear it. You 
know it’s not true.” 

“You can’t talk like this and get 
with it,” she said. won’t treated 
like this. sue 

“Sue for what?” 

soon learn.” 

“What did you tell Uncle Thorny 
this afternoon? You told him was 
gentleman. Who will believe you?” 

“My work over here and I’m going 
home tomorrow,” she said, 

won’t sorry,” Jason told her. “It 
will relief.” 

Her face flushed with anger. She 
stepped the starter and drove away 
without saying another word, 

She might give trouble, Jason 
thought watched her car leave the 
lane for the highway. The next day 
heard that she had left Fairlington. 

come back see you want 
me,” Grace Kentwell stood face face 
with him his office. wasn’t legally 
fired. The school board has take action. 
need position here.” 

“Miss Kentwell, you’re 
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back,” Jason said. “You might have been 
right about Miss Larkins.” 

know I’m right about her.” Grace 
Kentwell spoke with assurance. “But 
couldn’t tell you, one Every- 
body blaming your aunt and uncle 
about your predicament.” 

“Miss Kentwell, want you re- 
turn,” Jason told her. “You’re the most 
help ever had.” 

Two weeks passed the Maxwell 
High School. Jason Stringer had not 
heard from Lucille Larkins. “I’m 
through with her forever,” thought. 
not drive five hundred miles 
bother again. think the gossip has 
died down around here, too.” 

Friday afternoon, Jason walked 
the lane home from school. When 
reached the lawn, his uncle was the 
porch waiting for him. got from 
the porch swing and came meet him. 
His face was clouded with frowns. 
was walking fast and swinging his arms. 

“What’s wrong, uncle?” 

“Haven’t you heard?” 

“No!” 

“There’s plenty wrong. It’s that 
woman again!” 

“Lucille Larkins?” 

“You guessed right. She’s been 
Fairlington all day consulting at- 
torney.” 

“What going do?” 

don’t know what you’re going 
but know that I’m fighting for you 
the end,” said. “She’s not the 
woman thought she was. Your Aunt 
Lydia and have talked this over. 
don’t want her back this house.” 

That night Jason couldn’t sleep. 
didn’t know what do. Grace Kentwell 
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was right, thought. And talked 
awful her. I’m sorry about now. 

Toward the early morning hours 
Jason fell asleep for couple 
Then, got and dressed for break- 
fast. 

made you good strong coffee 
this morning,” his Aunt Lydia said. 
“You might need before the day 
over. Miss Larkins phoned here this 
morning and said she’d here see 
you few minutes.” 

“What shall do, Aunt Lydia?” 

“There’s escape,” she replied. 

After breakfast, Jason walked out 
the April lawn. looked the turn 
the lane and saw Lucille’s car. She 
was driving almost too fast for the 
narrow road. run, people will think 
I’m guilty, Jason thought. stay, 
way choose, but stay! 

Lucille stopped the gate. She 
switched off the motor and blew her 
horn. Jason pretended didn’t know 
she was down the gate. She blew her 
horn again. Then, walked slowly 
down the car. 

“What’s the matter with she 
asked, getting out and slamming the 
door behind her. “Couldn’t you hear 
blowing for you?” 

“That’s bad manners,” said. “You 
used come the house see Aunt 
Lydia. Now you drive and blow 
your horn! What’s the matter with 
you? Are you ashamed?” 

“My sister Alice came with me. 
want you meet her!” 

When Alice got out the car, Jason’s 
Aunt Lydia came around the house. 

“Good morning, Lucille,” Lydia Kirk 
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greeted her. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Kirk,” Lucille 
said, smiling there wasn’t anything 
wrong. 

When Alice got out the car, Jason 
could tell she was going have baby. 

“Be careful what you say, Jason,” 
Aunt Lydia warned him. 

Lydia Kirk walked back into the 
house. She didn’t wait meet Lucille’s 
sister, 

glad know you, Mrs. Ben- 
ton,” Jason greeted her sister. 

not glad know you,” Alice 
said. “You can’t treat sister the way 
you have and get with it. That’s the 
reason come five hundred miles 
with her condition. come 
see she gets justice.” 

“What have done her?” 

“You’ve done enough 

won’t bad,” Lucille inter- 
rupted. Her face reddened she spoke. 
got lawyer take care this. 
want see you this afternoon. When 
and where can see you?” 

“Where are you staying?” Jason 

“At the Winton Hotel.” 

see you one o’clock. Will that 
all right?” 

“Yes, but you sure you see for 
have get back job early Mon- 
day morning.” 

“Now don’t you away that 
time,” Jason said. 

there,” she said. 

“You know I’d rather talk with you 
the hotel because you can see how 
things are here Aunt Lydia’s.” 

noticed that,” Alice said. 

“Remember the Winton Hotel 
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lobby one o’clock,” Lucille reminded 
Jason when she and her sister got the 
car. 

They think they’ve got me! Jason 
thought watched them drive away. 
She has leave Monday morning. Her 
lawyer will never see me. can’t leave 
school. Seniors graduate next week. 
I’m for unless something 
quickly. 

Jason ran the barn hard could 
go. 

“Uncle Thorny!” 

“What you want?” Thorny Kirk 
answered him from the greenhouse. 

“Come here!” 

Thorny Kirk came out with arm- 
load flowers. 

“Take the Maxwell High 
School fast you can get there!” 
said. “Lucille has back her 
job Monday. I’m hiding out the 
school house until she leaves.” 

“All right son,” Thorny said. “Reckon 
she won’t find you there?” 

“It’s the safest place can think 
now!” 

opened the garage and backed his 
car out. Jason got and cloud dust 
followed them down the lane. They 
crossed the railroad tracks and made 
speed the long stretch highway 
before they reached the schoolhouse. 

“Anything more that can for 
you?” Thorny asked when Jason got 
out. 

“Not anything, Uncle Thorny,” 
said. “Just don’t tell anybody where 
am. Don’t even tell Aunt Lydia!” 

“Don’t you worry, son,” said. 
“This whole town will alive with 
gossip now.” 
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“What the world does she want, 
Uncle Thorny?” 

“She wants marry you.” 

“It’s poor way get me,” Jason 
said left the car and ran toward 
the schoolhouse. 

“Mr. Evans,” Jason said the jani- 
tor, have some work the 
schoolhouse. Don’t tell anybody I’m 
here. anybody asks for me, I’m not 
here. want master key the build- 
ing.” 

“All right, Mr. Stringer,” Mr. Evans 
said. won’t tell anybody. Here’s 
master key.” pulled the key from 
ring and gave Jason. 

that typewriter hear the 
typing room?” Jason asked Mr. Evans. 

“Yes, Miss Kentwell Mr. 
Evans said. “She said she’d got behind 
with her typing and let her in. guess 
that was all right, Sir?” 

“Oh yes, quite all right,” said. 

Jason ran the stairs. When 
reached the top flight, Grace Kentwell 
was standing the corridor. 

heard you, Mr. Stringer,” she said. 
know something wrong.” 

“There’s plenty wrong.” 

“Tt’s Miss Larkins, bet,” she said, 
smiling. “You told stay out 
your affairs and not try run your 
private business. You’re some predica- 
ment for highschool principal. know 
yowre not guilty. help you all 
can.” 

sorry, for what said you, 
Grace.” 

“You’re forgiven, Jason.” 

hope she doesn’t find here.” 

“Have you had any lunch?” 

“No.” 
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“You can have part mine. have 
two sandwiches, couple pickles and 
bottle milk.” 

“Thank you, Grace.” 

Jason ate sandwich and pickle. 
They drank milk from the same bottle. 

“Grace, I’m hiding the laboratory 
the chemical room,” Jason said. “And 
don’t have any smoking tobacco.” 

get tobacco for you. What kind?” 

“Any kind pipe tobacco.” 

knock softly the west door,” 
she said. “You listening and let 
in.” 

quietly opened the door hour 
later when heard her soft knocking. 

Grace stood before him with tobacco, 
sardines, cheese, pie and bottles 
She had brought food last him 
the night. 

have stay here tonight 
won’t you?” she said. 

sure will.” 

better,” she warned. “The 
whole town talking. Lucille out 
hunting for you now!” 

Jason looked Grace. Her face was 
moistened with perspiration. Her blue 
eyes looked wistfully him. She was 
neatly dressed. She was good, clean, 
wholesome, young woman. She’s really 
beautiful, thought. Strange, I’ve 
never thought she was beautiful before. 

must finish work,” Grace told 
“I’m trying get caught with 
the time lost over Miss Larkins. 
you need anything more, let know.” 

“Thank you,” Jason said softly. 
watched her downstairs the 

filled his pipe. sat lab- 
oratory stool smoking and wondered 
where Lucille and Alice were. 
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never thought would have hide 
this schoolhouse, went through his 
mind. Not after the way talked 
pupils and warned them. 

Grace’s typewriter 
downstairs. heard her light foot- 
steps come toward the laboratory. 
opened the door and she was there. 

going now,” she said. come 
see you tomorrow and bring you 
food.” 

Jason wanted “thank” her but 
couldn’t. wanted her say some- 
thing more. wanted kiss her. 
was rule Maxwell High School that 
the principal didn’t date teacher and 
teachers didn’t date their pupils. Mem- 
bers the school board had passed this 
rule set the teachers apart from their 
pupils and the principal apart from his 
faculty. How futile this seemed him 
after Grace had gone. There hadn’t 
been word said. had just felt that 
she loved him and loved her. 

sat the storeroom until 
thought night had fallen. had heard 
the janitor more than hour ago rattle 
his keys and lock the schoolhouse door. 
Now the schoolhouse was silent 
death. Jason could hear himself breath- 
ing. could count his heartbeats. 
fumbled his way the darkness until 
reached his office and the telephone. 
lifted the receiver and listened over 
the party lines. 

don’t believe there’s much Lu- 
cille Mrs, Crosswell told 
Doris Seagraves. 

When heard her say this 
thought his heart would leap from his 
Crosswell was president 
the Parent-Teachers Association. She was 
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leader among the women Fairling- 
ton. 
going fight for Mr. Stringer,” 
Doris Seagraves said. send Miss 
Larkins back where she came from.” 

Women agreed with her different 
branches the party line telephone. 
Jason listened Mrs, Crosswell’s call- 
ing mothers his pupils until eleven 

That night Jason slept the floor 
the chemical storeroom. 

Next morning Grace brought him 
more food. She told him she would 
return Then she slipped away 
quickly she wouldn’t seen. Jason 
walked over the rooms empty 
schoolhouse all day. This empty school- 
house was the loneliest place had 
ever 

Through the window, saw Grace 
coming the walk. wanted run 
and meet her. awaited her return- 
ing eagerly. opened the door and 
she was smiling when she entered the 
room. 

“She’s gone,” Grace said. know 
she’s gone! The women turned against 
her and warned her leave the com- 
munity. Mrs. Croswell and members 
the P.T.A. warned her. Mrs. Crosswell 
talked straight Miss Larkins. heard 
her. Not more than hour ago.” 

“Good for Mrs. Crosswell!” Jason 
shouted. “Good for you Grace! got 
home and clean up. need 
shave.” 

“You certainly do,” Grace said. 

“And need you.” 

“You certainly do.” 

“Always?” 

“Yes!” 
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Sky Writer 


WILSON 


Across the sky’s deep wilderness blue, 

tiny silver point moves quietly 
Save for its far-off motor hum. The eye 

Can scarcely trace its course, far, free; 
Then suddenly trails line smoke 

curves that spell great words vivid white, 
with chalk across His heaven’s blueboard 


The unseen Master’s hand resolved write. 


How very far this pilot lad has come 

Beyond his days first, uncertain steps, 
When but cross threshold was fear. 

The sky his, its azure, sun-warmed depths 
Hold challenge and wide freedom but guess 

Who walk our timid, earthbound way. Since birth 
Science has led him on, till now soars 


Above the crowded thoroughfares earth. 
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Education and the Supreme Court 


1950-1954 


the most dramatic influences 
exerted the schools America 
that the United States Supreme 
Court. The dramatic nature this in- 
fluence has been brought the fore 
the Court’s recent decision segregated 
schools, 

During the past five years important 
and far reaching decisions have been 
handed down the Supreme Court 
matters directly affecting our schools. 
These decisions have dealt with three 
subjects: the separation church and 
state; statutes dealing with alleged sub- 
version among teachers; and segregation 
race public education. 

all instances these decisions have 
had very strong impact educational 
practices the United States. spite 
this there seems general failure 
understand properly the nature 
the function the Supreme Court. 
Quite often there misunderstanding 
what has really been decided. 


one can demand hearing and 
subsequent decision from the United 
States Supreme Court matter 
right. The Court itself decides which 
cases will hear and decide. great 
proportion the Justices’ time taken 
selecting the cases heard. 

general (there are number 
exceptions) the Supreme Court takes 


jurisdiction only two classes cases. 
When litigant has completely ex- 
hausted all his remedies state courts 
and important constitutional ques- 
tion appears involved the Supreme 
Court may take jurisdiction. When liti- 
gation arises federal, opposed 
state, courts the final appellate authority 
ordinarily the Circuit Court 
Appeals. Since there are nine such Cir- 
cuit Courts, conflicting conclusions are 
sometimes reached cases involving 
similar legal questions. the event 
such conflict and when the question 
appears sufficient importance the 
Supreme Court will consent take juris- 
diction. 

Even with these drastic limitations 
the kinds cases the Court will hear, 
the Supreme Court has very heavy 
calendar and often falls far behind 
its work. understand little more 
about the types cases handled the 
Court helpful understand some- 
thing about few the important legal 
principles involved the work the 
Court. These principles are not unique 
the United States Supreme Court but 
apply generally all courts our coun- 
try. 

fundamental American juris- 
prudence that decision once made will 
ordinarily followed similar cases. 
This doctrine stare decisis (let the 
decision stand) is, course, necessary 
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our law have any stability. 
legal maxim that “ignorance the 
law not excused.” Obviously, there 
were such stability legal decisions 
would impossible for anyone 
whether were astute lawyer 
layman not ignorant the law. 

follows, therefore, that ruling 
any given case may affect many per- 
sons who were not involved the liti- 
gation the course which the decision 
was for this reason that 
important cases the Court often allows 
nonlitigants who have interest the 
outcome the case bar, join the 
advocacy amici curiae (friends the 
court) plead for their viewpoint. 

our system that one should bound 
decision that does not rest the 
best possible advocacy the parties con- 
felt that such advocacy will 
most likely occur only when there 
actual rather than hypothetical issue 
decided. For this reason the Court 
will not decide cases which present only 
hypothetical questions. Such cases are 
called “moot.” For example, Gray 
Board Trustees the University 
Tennessee 342 U.S. 517, the Court re- 
fused rule the right negro 
admitted the university because 
“since appellant’s request for admission 
has been [the lower 
court] directed dismiss the action 
upon the ground that the case moot.” 

the same theory, the policy the 
Court expressed Sweatt Painter 
339 U.S. 629 “decide constitutional 
questions only when necessary the 
disposition the case hand 
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such decisions will drawn narrowly 
possible.” 

can seen, then, that the decisions 
the Court, theory least, can 
expected deal only with the narrow 
question presented. matter fact, 
the judges, being human, often express 
themselves their opinions num- 
ber questions not directly involved. 
Such gratuitous statements are known 
obiter dictum remark the way 
passing). Such dictum does not bind 
the Court future cases but neverthe- 
less often given considerable weight. 
For instance, the case Plessy 
Ferguson 163 U.S. 537 (1896), which 
shall refer again later on, the ques- 
tion involved was the validity 
Louisiana statute requiring separation 
races trains travelling within the 
state, the Court went out its way 

“Laws permitting even requiring 
separation races places where they 
are liable brought into contact 
not necessarily imply the inferiority 
either race the other, and have been 
generally, not universally, recognized 
within the competency state legis- 
latures the exercise their police 
power. The most common instance 
this connected with the establishment 
separate schools for white and colored 
children, which has been held valid 
exercise the legislative power even 
courts states where the political rights 
the colored race have been longest 
and most earnestly enforced.” 

Even though the statement involving 
education was clearly side remark 
obiter dictum great weight was attached 
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these words for many years both 
the Court and other legal authorities. 

the same manner, statements made 
dissenting opinions have weight 
precedent. fact, however, that 
oftentimes, dissenting opinion one 
case due course time adopted 
the Court its majority view. This is, 
for example, particularly true many 
the dissenting opinions written the 
late Justice Holmes. Because this 
often happens, great weight given 
the reasoning advanced such dissent- 
ing opinions. Plessy Ferguson, for 
example, the views expressed the 
vigorous dissent Justice Harlan are 
now adopted the majority the 
Court its unanimous opinion the 
recent decision banning segregation 
our public schools. 


some the more important decisions 
relating schools rendered the Su- 
preme Court during the past five years. 
The provision the First Amendment 
our Constitution that “Congress shall 
make law respecting establishment 
religion, prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof” referred only the fed- 
eral and not the state governments. 
Under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which part states, “No state shall 
abridge the privileges immunities 
provision was made applicable the 
these amendments that our traditional 
“separation church and state” finds its 


During recent years the Supreme 
Court has been called upon render 
two important decisions relating sta- 
tutes which were attacked being 
conflict with the constitutional provisions 
just cited. 

the first these cases, Doremus 
Board Education the Borough 
Hawthorne 342 429, 1952 
attack was made New Jersey statute 
requiring the reading without comment 
five verses the Old Testament 
the opening each school day. The 
Court refused pass the question 
because the case had become moot far 
one the plaintiff’s was concerned 
because his child had graduated (shades 
Bleak and because the other 
who had sued taxpayers, 
were held not have direct enough 
interest the case. Thus there has not 
been direct adjudication the Su- 
preme Court concerning the constitu- 
tionality such statute. 

The New York statute permitting the 
release pupils during school hours 
and only the specific request their 
parents, elsewhere for religious 
instruction devotional exercises was 
under attack Zorach Clauson 
constituting the Board Education 
the City New York 343 U.S. 306 also 
1952. its decision upholding the 
constitutionality the law, the Court 
stated that was not concerned with the 
desirability the statute. The plan was 
held not conflict with constitu- 
tional provisions since did not involve 
religious instruction the public schools 
any expediture public moneys. 
The Court distinguished this case from 
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one which similar statute 
nois had been successfully attacked. 
The Court had held rel 
McCollum Board Education 333 
203 (1948) that the provision that 
the released time religious instruction 
given public school buildings was fatal 
its validity the light the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. 


by-product our cold war with 
communism has been deep concern 
about the possibility that our schools 
might used disloyal teachers for 
subversive purposes. This concern has 
led the adoption various statutes 
proscribing membership various or- 
ganizations and requiring loyalty oaths 
various kinds. However commend- 
able the original objectives the spon- 
sors such laws may have been, has 
nevertheless been felt many that the 
entire concept academic freedom was 
imperilled these laws. During the 
five year span under discussion the Su- 
preme Court has been confronted with 
this issue three occasions. 

The Supreme Court Wieman 
344 183 (1952) de- 
scribed the nature the problem in- 
volved this language: 

“During periods 
stress, the extent legislation [to make 
loyalty qualification hold public 
employed the State] ac- 
cents our traditional concern about the 
relation government the individual 
free society. The perennial problem 
defining that relationship becomes 
acute when disloyalty screened idio- 
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logical patterns and techniques dis- 
guise that makes difficult identify. 
Democratic government not powerless 
meet this threat, but must 
without infringing the freedoms that 
are the ultimate values all democratic 
living. the adoption such means 
believes effective the legislature 
therefore confronted with the problem 
balancing its interest national se- 
curity with the often conflicting consti- 
tutional rights the individual.” 

both Garner Board Public 
Works Los Angeles 341 U.S. 716 
(1951) and Wieman Updegraff supra, 
which arose California and Oklahoma 
respectively, the Court was called upon 
pass the validity requirement 
that all state employees execute affidavits 
that they did not belong, and had not 
for the preceding five years belonged, 
organizations advocating the over- 
throw our government force and 
violence. principle law that the 
interpretation placed state statute 
that state’s highest courts binding 
the federal courts. this basis, the 
Supreme Court ruled the requirement 
not violative any constitutional pro- 
vision the Garner case because the 
California courts had made clear that 
the employee would only condemned 
for membership organizations that 
knew advocated such doctrines. The 
Oklahoma courts having indicated that 
the membership and itself, regard- 
less such knowledge, constituted 
disqualification, the statute the Wie- 
man case was held conflict with 
the due process clause the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 
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the City New York 342 485 
(1952) the Court sustained the validity 
the so-called Feinberg Law which 
declares that membership such sub- 
versive organizations prima facie 
presumptive but rebuttable evidence 
such knowledge the part the 
teacher. The Court its majority opin- 
ion laid considerable stress, had 
the Garner case, the right indi- 
viduals join any organization they 
wished but declared that one has the 
right work for the State the school 
system his own terms. The Court 
said: 

teacher works sensitive area 
schoolroom. There shapes the 
attitudes young minds toward the 
society which they live. this the 
State has vital concern. must pre- 
serve the integrity the schools. That 
the school authorities have the right and 
the duty screen the officials, teachers, 
and employees their fitness main- 
tain the integrity the schools part 
ordered society, cannot doubted.” 

This series decisions seems have 
clearly established the principle that 
teachers who belong any sort or- 
ganization advocating the violent over- 
throw our government are subject 
removal when, and only when, they 
have knowledge these purposes. The 
Adler case states that the burden 
proving lack such knowledge can 
constitutionally cast upon the accused 
teacher. 


Last May the Supreme Court ren- 
dered its long awaited decision the 


series cases brought attack the con- 
stitutionality provisions requiring 
“separate but equal” educational facili- 
ties for the white and negro races. 
fully appreciate the impact these de- 
cisions the tenets constitutional 
interpretation previously held the 
Court, necessary view them 
against the background previous de- 
cisions. 

The provisions the Fourteenth 
Amendment prohibiting any State from 
denying any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection the laws was 
first considered its relation the 
validity state provisions requiring 
segregation races the famous case 
Plessy Ferguson supra which has 
already been referred to. will re- 
called that this case, involving segre- 
gation public transportation, the 
Court gratuitously stated that there 
could question about the validity 
segregation races the schools. 
This was the case that set the stand- 
ard that separate facilities were obnox- 
ious only they were not equal. This de- 
cision was fully accord with the then 
prevailing judicial rulings many 
the States, both the South and else- 
where. interest note that the 
first state case upholding the validity 
separate schools for the races was 
erts City Boston Mass. 198 
(1849). Other such decisions had been 
handed down the highest courts 
the States Arizona, California, Kan- 
sas, Indiana, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
and West Virginia among others. 

The first two cases involving racial 
segregation the public schools fol- 
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lowing the Plessy case did not attack 
the principle separate schools. 

Cumming Richmond County 
Board Education 175 US. 528 
(1899) the point issue was the right 
Georgia school board provide 
high school facilities for white children 
without providing similar opportunity 
for negro children. Justice Harlan, who 
had dissented eloquently the 
Plessy case, wrote the opinion refusing 
find any violation due process 
the situation presented. said part: 
schools maintained state taxation 
matter belonging the respective 
States and any interference the part 
Federal authority with the manage- 
ment such schools cannot justified 
except the case clear and un- 
mistakable disregard rights secured 
the supreme law the land.” 

late 1927 Gong Lum Rice 
275 U.S. 78, the Supreme Court 
decision written Chief Justice Taft 
unequivocably the validity 
the “separate but equal” doctrine. 
was stated that: “The decision [of 
school board compel Chinese child 
attend negro schools] within the 
discretion the State regulating its 
public schools and does not conflict with 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” sup- 
port this view the Plessy and 
cases were cited. 

the meantime the right private 
institution enroll students 
both races had come before the Court 
Berea College Commonwealth 
Kentucky 211 U.S. (1908). The 
Court, resorting what might well 
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called legal technicality, avoided 
ruling the constitutionality state 
provision prohibiting such intermingling 
races private college. Justice 
Harlan dissenting opinion presented 
the view that the issue should have been 
squarely met and added that his 
opinion the statute was clearly violative 
the provisions the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The further language 
Justice Harlan’s dissent revealing 
that shows the prevailing view. 
stated: “Of course, what have said 
has reference regulations pre- 
scribed for public schools established 
the pleasure the State and maintained 
public expense. such question 
presented here and need not now 
discussed.” 

1938 the first series cases 
brought compel admission negroes 
students graduate schools reached 
the Court. these cases the attack was 
based the failure provide equal 
facilities and not the validity the 
“separate but equal” doctrine. Neverthe- 
less, beginning with the case Mis- 
rel Gaines Canada Registrar 
the University Missouri 305 
337 (1938) the Court’s attitude toward 
educational segregation began harden 
and the ultimate condemnation sepa- 
the Gaines case declared that the pro- 
vision made Missouri provide 
legal education the State’s expense 
outside the State was not equality. 
was stated that the question was not 
what citizens Missouri could get else- 
where but what opportunities were pro- 
vided within the State. Justice McRey- 
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nolds, one the holdovers from the 
days Gong Lum, dissented the 
ground that this was matter exclu- 
sively within the purview the State 
and not one involving federal ques- 
tions. 

Ten years later Sipuel Board 
Regents the University Oklahoma 
332 U.S. 631 (1948) opinion 
less than one page, the very terseness 
which may have presaged the grow- 
ing impatience the Court with such 
cases, the Court stated: “The petitioner 
entitled secure legal education 
time, has been denied her although 
during the same period many white ap- 
plicants have been afforded legal educa- 
tion the State. The State must pro- 
vide for her conformity with the 
equal protection clause the Fourteenth 
Amendment and provide soon 
does for the applicants any other 
note that this decision rendered Janu- 
ary was ordered transmitted Okla- 
homa telegraph with the obvious 
thought mind that the decision would 
require the provision “separate but 
equal” facilities the opening the 
spring semester that year. 

The principle was thus firmly estab- 
lished that equal facilities must pro- 
vided and within the State for both 
races the graduate level. The next 
legal proceedings were aimed the 
question what constituted such “equal 
but separate” facilities. must 
borne mind that this point 
question had been raised concerning the 
validity State’s provision sepa- 


rate facilities when they were equal. 

McLaurin Oklahoma State Re- 
gents for Higher Education 339 
637 (1950) the plaintiff was negro 
student who had been admitted the 
University Oklahoma (an institution 
for white students) study for his doc- 
torate education. had been ad- 
mitted accordance with the Sipuel 
decision because such doctoral train- 
ing was offered Langston University 
(an Oklahoma university for negroes). 
McLaurin attacked the validity Uni- 
versity regulations which required him 
sit special section the class- 
room, separate library table, and 
separate portion the University 
cafeteria and on. upholding the 
claim that such provisions were violative 
the equal protection clause, Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson speaking for the Court said: 

“Our society grows increasingly com- 
plex and our need for trained leaders 
increases correspondingly. Appellant’s 
case represents, perhaps, the epitome 
that need, for attempting obtain 
advanced degree education and 
become definition leader and 
trainer others. Those who will come 
under his guidance and influence must 
directly affected the education 
Their own education and de- 
velopment will necessarily suffer the 
extent that his training unequal that 
his classmates. State imposed restric- 
tions which produce such inequalities 
cannot sustained.” 

Sweatt Painter 339 U.S. 629 
(1950), decided the same day, the 
Court was called upon pass the 
question what constituted “equal” fa- 
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cilities. Texas, accordance with the 
doctrine enunciated the case 
had set new law school for negroes 
Houston. Sweatt’s claim was that 
such law school did not provide him 
with the equality guaranteed him the 
Constitution and asked admitted 
the University Texas law school. 
sustaining his claim, the Court stated 
part: 

“The law school which Texas 
willing admit petitioner excludes 
from its student body members the 
racial group which number 85% the 
population the State and include most 
the lawyers, witnesses, jurors, judges 
and all other officials with whom peti- 
tioner will inevitably dealing with 
when becomes member the Texas 
bar. With such substantial and sig- 
nificant segment society excluded, 
cannot conclude that the education 
offered petitioner substantially equal 
that which would receive ad- 
mitted the University Texas Law 
School.” 

The Sweatt decision, course, repre- 
sented tremendous step the direction 
outlawing segregation. Here for the 
first time stated that the establish- 
ment separate school for negroes, 
comparable physical facilities the 
school for members the white race, 
would not necessity constitute 
equal opportunity. Here found the 
first strong intimation that the Court 
was rapidly reaching the view that sepa- 
rate education was inherently lacking 
equality opportunity. 

May this year this series 
decisions reached climax the Court’s 
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ruling Brown Board Education 
347 U.S. 483. This ruling applied 
series cases which had originated 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Delaware. All these cases well one 
originating the District Columbia, 
directly attacked the concept that 
separation races public schools un- 
der any circumstances afforded the equal- 
ity guaranteed the Fourteenth 
Amendment. These cases had been be- 
fore the Supreme Court for some time, 
having been argued first December 
1952 and then again December 
1953. 

decision which has been called 
sociological rather than legal treatise 
the court speaking unanimously through 
Chief Justice Warren 
concluded that “in the field public 
education the doctrine ‘separate but 
equal’ has place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal.” 

Stating that the clock could not 
turned back 1868, when the Four- 
teenth Amendment was adopted, the 
Court stated that was not particularly 
important determine whether the le- 
gality the separation races 
schools was was not the minds 
the drawers that amendment. sup- 
port this view was pointed out that 
the very nature education has been 
completely changed since that time and 
also that the place the negro our 
society has undergone complete 
change. 

The Court rejected any language 
Plessy Ferguson which might con- 
trary the modern psychological find- 
ing that separate children from others 
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similar age and qualifications solely 
because race generates feeling 
inferiority. 

Because the Fourteenth Amendment 
has application the District Co- 
lumbia, separate decision banning sepa- 
rate schools there was rendered the 

The wide applicability the decision 
variety local situations impelled 
the Court decide hearing further 
arguments ways which these deci- 
sions might best implemented and en- 
forced. The Attorney General the 
United States, who amicus curiae had 
taken part urging that the Court in- 
validate racial segregation the schools, 
was invited participate the reargu- 
ment. Also invited participate were 
the attorney generals states requiring 
schools. 

has been announced that these argu- 
ments will heard December 
1954. the time this announcement 
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the Court also extended the time within 
which the States concerned might indi- 
cate their intention participate from 
October November 15. Georgia and 
Louisiana have publicly announced their 
intention not participate. Arkansas, 
Florida, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas have 
notified the Court that they intend 
file briefs amici curiae and partici- 
pate oral arguments. unlikely that 
any decision will rendered before the 
late spring 1955. 

discuss how the court will decide 
enforce the provisions its decision 
would this point engage 
pure speculation. Any discussion meas- 
ures that may possibly resorted 
some states avoid application this 
decision their schools would also fall 
into the area such speculation. 

Regardless these presently unre- 
solved problems, the dramatic impact 
the decision American schools can- 
not questioned. 


Thinking leads man knowledge. may see and hear, and read 
and learn whatever pleases, and much pleases; will never 
know anything it, except that which has thought over, that which 
thinking has made the property his own mind. then saying 
too much say that man, thinking only, becomes truly man? Take 
away thought from man’s life, and what 
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The cat darkness moves worlds his own, 

The mole has empires touch unknown. 

More sensitive even than these, the hands the blind 
Move over their Braille, translate into mind: 
The fossil words reflower forests meaning 


Eden-fresh, dewy, with birds the branches preening. 


more than hounds scent bees bells 

flowers, the blind begrudge the something else 
Granted but denied them: they work 

meek acceptance obstacle, pain and 

Our pity lies their patience with limitation 


deeper than tears feel for the dumb creation. 


The dumb and the blind: they apprehend light 
Beyond the frontiers our sharpest sight 
Yet cannot communicate it; seers they are 


Who stammer earth the tongue hidden star. 
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Education India Before and 
After Independence 


more than 350 million 
people, nearly one sixth the 
entire world population, should 
some interest and concern the rest 
mankind, particularly time when 
relentless idealogical struggle for con- 
trol the minds men full swing 
all over the world. that struggle 
Indian education has taken definite 
stated that Indian education since in- 
dependence bold and challenging 
experiment social reconstruction 
the basis freedom and democracy. 
Obviously, that cannot simple mat- 
ter. hardly seven years ago that 
India gained full control over its educa- 
tional policies, that short period she 
has had face, the educational field, 
unprecedented difficulties scale and 
language, poverty 
custom and Not the least 
part the experiment has been 
its attempt reconcile different times 
and traditions, classes and cultures, prin- 
ciples and practices. This clash forces 
and circumstances may seem cause 
apparent sense confusion which 
coherent philosophy pattern not 
easily perceptible. Perhaps, there 
coherent philosophy pattern pres- 
ent; that will probably emerge after 
period implementation the present 


* 


plans. This much, however, seems cer- 
tain that Indian education “an enor- 
mous laboratory for the intrusion and 
synthesis number educational 
and that its object create 
free democratic social order. 

Education not alien Indian tra- 
dition. “Education,” says Thomas, 
distinguished indologist, “is not exotic 
India. There country where the 
love learning had early origin 
has exercised such lasting and power- 
ful Indeed, the history 
India replete with epochs out- 
standing achievements arts and litera- 
ture, science and philosophy which 
scholars from distant lands participated, 
reflecting the stability, prosperity and 
progressiveness political and social 
institutions those days. times edu- 
cational institutions showed remarkable 
vicissitudes. But gradually education be- 
came too formal and stereotyped, too 
much concerned with static ritual and 
state control rather than with things 
the spirit and finally succumbed the 
face recurring political disorders. 
the time the British appeared the 
Indian scene the educational system was 
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but pale reflection its ancient glory 
and true picture the surrounding 
social disorder and stagnation. When the 
British decided reorganize little 
more than century ago they could not 
but consider the question from the view- 
point their needs and requirements. 
Therefore, assessing the English sys- 
tem education important bear 
mind that was instituted alien 
power with certain specific objectives. 
cannot denied that the attainment 
those objectives the system was quite 
successful. But from those limited ob- 
jectives also stemmed the main defects 
the system. 


For instance, perhaps the 
pose that system was meet the 
urgent administrative needs the new 
Government—to produce class 
clerks who would man the lower rungs 
administration. That object was cer- 
tainly achieved, providing the country, 
due course, with efficient and uni- 
form system administration. But from 
that objective also flowed some the 
main defects the system—its ex- 
tremely restricted scope, purely aca- 
demic character and top-heavy organiza- 
tion. For the first time the history 
the country the indigenous system 
education was allowed languish and 
nothing its place was substituted ex- 
cept scattered schools catering the 
needs colleges which turned out mere 
clerks for the administration. short, 
educational facilities were restricted 
microscopic minority. Consequently, 
literacy the whole country never rose 
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beyond 14% the end British 
control. But, for the same reason college 
education made comparatively greater 
progress the same period. 1947, 
there were universities with en- 
rolment 176,000 students. Actually, 
the proportion students the uni- 
the total population was 
the U.S.A. before the last war. But the 
point note that larger number 
High School students went colleges 
India than most other countries— 
the United Kingdom, indicating the top- 
heavy structure the Besides, 
education all levels was extremely 
academic centering around teaching 
English and geared mainly clerical 
requirements. 

The second specific, though subsidiary, 
objective the English system edu- 
cation was extend the benefits 
Western knowledge and science the 
so-called “ignorant and 
tives India.” The idea expressed 
the famous “Minute Education” 
Macaulay, which formed the founda- 
tion English education India, was 
produce “at least class persons 
Indian blood and color but English 
opinion, morals and intellect.” 
far this objective envisaged 
radical change social outlook may 
said have imparted the English 
system education something con- 
structive character, And that objec- 
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tive, too, the system was sufficiently suc- 
cessful. must said its credit that 
leavened the minds minority, 
however small, with progressive West- 
ern and scientific thought which served 
solvent for many the social ills 
and superstitions that beset the Indian 
society that time. And, perhaps, 
cannot denied that the impact 
Western thought and science caused 
kind ferment the minds men 
that had something with the socio- 
political revolution that was slowly and 
silently shaping itself. But there was 
another side it. And that was due 
the fact that the impact was forced one. 
the new outlook and idealogy had 
been offered India under conditions 
freedom more good than evil might 
have ensued. For then certain select 
features that culture could have been 
freely and willingly considered for 
adoption. But was, the idea 
spreading Western thought and science 
India, though conceived charity, 
was inspired arrogance born con- 
quest. Macaulay, sincerely believed that 
single shelf good European li- 
brary was worth the whole native litera- 
ture India and Arabia.” the cir- 
cumstances education became means 
cultural conquest consolidate po- 
litical power. There was much more 
slavish imitation Western thought 
and culture than its sincere acceptance. 
Proficiency the English language be- 
came the sole criterion academic suc- 
cess. Three serious defects flowed from 
this state affairs. The gulf between 
the educated class and masses was very 
much widened. And education became 


completely divorced from the country’s 
economy. was indeed fantastic sight 
see little children indulging recita- 
tion English ditties about daisies that 
they had never even dreamed of; and 
senior scholars splitting hair over sub- 
tleties Shakespearean sonnets. This 
kind artificial education naturally led 
increasing impoverishment and unem- 
ployment, For instance, was estimated 
that 1944, hardly 30% the uni- 
versity students graduating that year 
were suitably employed. Last, the Eng- 
lish system education spelled com- 
plete break with indigenous environ- 
ment and culture. was quite customary 
for Indian student flaunt false 
imitation foreign customs without 
caring acquire even elementary 
idea his own environment and heri- 
tage. 

the whole, was apparent that the 
defects the English system edu- 
cation predominated. Even before inde- 
pendence Indian educationists 
come acutely aware its many short- 
comings. Conferences and committees 
had already probed some them but 
they lacked the necessary enthusiasm 
and sanctions carry out the required 
reforms. Independence August 1947 
naturally gave powerful impetus 
reform all fields life, not the least 
that education. The national gov- 
ernment representing resurgence 
spirit, after centuries suppression, 
sought realize the ideals that had in- 
spired its struggle, through social and 
educational agencies. that end they 
started reorganizing the English system 
education the image those ideals. 
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that sense Indian education may 
said have entered its creative phase 
since independence. Fortunately, the 
constructive aspect the English system 
education and the peaceful transition 
from foreign control independence 
ruled out any sudden radical break 
with the past. broad continuity 
fact the basic feature the new educa- 
tional policy the present Government 
India. the same time governed 
certain positive principles directed 
against the main defects the English 
system education and also envisaging 
planned programmes action. 


The first and foremost principle 
that education must made universal. 
This contrast the restrictive 
policy education under the British. 
Expansion the keynote the new 
policy, and there pronounced shift 
from class mass education. The 
laration Rights which forms in- 
tegral part the new Indian Constitu- 
tion embodies this principle the form 
statement that “The State shall 
endeavour provide for free and com- 
pulsory education for all children until 
they complete years.” implement 
that objective schemes compulsory 
education have been formulated and in- 
troduced selected parts the country. 
These schemes have been buttressed 
projects social education, consisting 
classes, conferences and caravans in- 
tended remove adult illiteracy and 
social ignorance. result all this 
activity there has been substantial in- 
crease the number primary schools 
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this short period—from about 135,000 
1947 about 185,000 1952.* The 
increase enrolment pupils has been 
16,288,960 the same period. 
interesting note that even tribal 
areas the north-east where practically 
educational facilities existed previ- 
ously, more than 2000 schools have 
sprung up. The percentage children 
the age group going school 
the whole country, has risen from 
thirty forty. Secondary and university 
education also have shared this ex- 
pansion. The number 
schools rose from 11,953 19,662 
1952; the enrolment students from 
2,700,452 nearly 4,776,789; and the 
number students appearing for the 
Leaving Certificate Examination 
from 237,000 586,000. The increase 
enrolments was not confined boys 
but was evenly reflected the number 
girls going secondary schools. In- 
dian universities during the same period 
increased from with 261 teach- 
ing departments, 157 constituent col- 
leges, 609 colleges. The 
number graduates Arts and Sci- 
ence increased from 24,814 1947 
35,588 1952. The enrolment col- 
leges rose from about 183,238 about 
323,882 registering increase about 
70% during 1947-52, and 
cant that girl students comprised nearly 
one-eighth the total number. Indeed, 
perhaps other section the Indian 
population has seen, comparatively 
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speaking, much social and educational 
advancement this short time that 
women. There are now colleges 
exclusively for women the country. 
Besides, most colleges and schools are 
co-educational where girls study along 
with boys. fact, the English educa- 
tion has been the spear head the 
Indian women’s movement for emanci- 
pation. there has not been still greater 
expansion elementary and higher edu- 
cation India mainly because 
the colossal financial and administrative 
difficulties involved. The inability the 
peasant parent spare the labour 
even their little ones and extremely poor 
transportation facilities are some the 
formidable factors against the success 
compulsory education. Then there 
the acute shortage qualified teachers. 
Out 2.8 million primary teachers re- 
quired for the programme universal 
education only 561,000 were available 
1952; these only about 50% were 
trained. Above all, there the universal 
and almost insoluble problem finance. 
This has been period unusually 
acute financial strain for the Govern- 
ment India, with more compelling 
claims their limited resources, like 
that refugees rehabilitation. Even 
so, the total expenditure all types 
education from different sources 
doubled this short period—from 100 
200 million dollars. The outlay 
education from Government funds alone 
more than 100 per cent—from 
130 million dollars. The Five 
Year Plan provided more than 340 mil- 
lion dollars for different aspects edu- 
cational development the states and 
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the Centre—about per cent its 
total budget. 


This provision, limited is, 
severely strained other aspects 
educational reorganization. For 
realized that expansion alone will not 
take Indian education very far long 
its quality not radically improved. 
That fact the second guiding prin- 
ciple the new educational policy— 
that education should improved and 
related the child’s life and environ- 
ment. This directed against one the 
glaring defects the English system 
education. But not simple thing 
do. Indeed, the crux the whole 
problem educational reorganization 
India—how reconcile the over-riding 
urge for expansion education with 
the vital need for radical improvement 
its quality. Responsibility both di- 
rections has, nevertheless, been accepted. 
With view improving the quality 
education and relating child’s life 
the Government India have adopted 
what called the “Basic Scheme 
Education.” The scheme was first enun- 
ciated Mahatma Gandhi 1937, and 
has now, with suitable modifications, 
been adopted for implementation 
nation wide With his unique in- 
sight into the realities Indian life, 
Mahatma Gandhi proposed that the first 
seven years child’s education should 
centred around basic craft closely 
related his environment. And that 
the central feature the Basic Scheme 
Education. This was the special re- 
sponse the Indian genius the situa- 
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tion created the English system 
education—a spontaneous outgrowth 
from soil and not imposition from 
outside. The scheme involves complete 
revision curriculum and methods 
teaching. Even more, “It envisages 
concept culture which would reject the 
traditional dualism between learning and 
doing, between knowledge and 
And that sense has certain elements 
universal validity which bring into 
line with the progressive educational 
thought the age. For instance, 
should not difficult discern its rela- 
tionship with the principles “Learning 
doing,” and “adjustment life,” 
which have much influenced American 
educational philosophy and administra- 
tion. short, the Basic Scheme Edu- 
cation has been accepted the pattern 
future educational system primary 
and post-primary levels—Junior Basic 
Schools comprise the first four years 
primary education, and Senior Basic 
Schools the next three years post pri- 
mary education, both together constitut- 
ing self-contained unit universal edu- 
cation for all Indian children. Schemes 
for Basic education are therefore being 
dovetailed into projects compulsory 
primary education. view, however, 
the additional cost involved the Basic 
system education, its pace will natur- 
ally slower than that compulsory 
primary education. Even so, notable 
progress has already been made some 
parts the country. the whole the 
number Junior Basic Schools increased 
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per cent and that Senior Basic 
Schools per cent; enrolment 
students nearly doubled Junior Basic 
Schools and rose per cent the 
Senior Basic Schools. The Government 
India provided sum million 
dollars for the year 1953-54 aid the 
State Government developing their 
Basic education projects. Efforts im- 
prove the quality education side 
side with its quantity have not been con- 
fined primary education. Secondary 
and university stages education have 
also been thoroughly reviewed with the 
objective reorganizing them 
sounder lines. Two Commissions were 
appointed—the Education 
Commission and the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission, with American educa- 
tionists advisers both—who after 
making thorough and comprehensive 
surveys their respective fields edu- 
cation reported detailed and far reaching 
recommendations the Government 
India. Active efforts are now being made 
implement those recommendations 
far possible. 1952-53 about 
$700,000 were set apart for the develop- 
ment and improvement higher educa- 
tion India the five years following. 


One the important general recom- 
mendations these Commissions was 
that education should related the 
economic needs students and the 
country. This course had direct 
bearing another glaring defect the 
English System education—its com- 
plete divorce from the country’s econo- 
my. And the third guiding principle 
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Indian educational reorganization 
that facilities for vocational and techni- 
cal education should extended 
much possible. Inspite extremely 
limited financial resources appreciable 
progress has been made this field too. 
Admissions various technical courses 
increased from 6,000 1947 12,000 
1952; and the out-turn degree and 
diploma holders increased from 2,700 
6,000 the same period. new Insti- 
tute Higher Technology the lines 
the Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology was established 1952 and 
plans for setting two more institutes 
similar lines are nearing completion. 
Besides, this short period fourteen 
have been completed conduct ad- 
vanced research different fields 
science. But the need for technical per- 
sonnel far exceed the increasing training 
facilities. The Scientific Manpower Com- 
mittee appointed Government 
India reported 1948 that the overall 
personnel requirements the country 
scientific and technical fields the 
next ten years would about 54,000 
engineers and 20,000 technologists. And 
large number qualified Indian 
scholars were sent the United States 
and the United Kingdom, Govern- 
ment cost, for advanced studies and train- 
ing technical subjects. For instance, 
1948 there were over 750 Govern- 
ment scholars the United States alone. 
Today there record number In- 
dian mostly 
their own different fields Science 
and Technology the United States. 
Such large number students coming 
from distant land study this coun- 
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try great personal sacrifice tribute 
the high educational standards 
American institutions and also their 
generous hospitality extending all 
possible facilities including partial finan- 
cial assistance some the deserving 
among them. Inspite acute dollar 
exchange the Government India allow 
Indian students come freely this 
country for study and training, full 
faith that the enormous expenditure in- 
volved will compensated the in- 
valuable skills and techniques that they 
will, their return, bring the devel- 
opment Indian industry and educa- 
tion. also hoped that they will de- 
velop the democratic attitude 
neering spirit that have made the United 
States such dynamic nation. 

Such attitude and spirit can 
invaluable service the cause demo- 
cratic idealogy that India trying 
build today. That perhaps the most 
important guiding principle the new 
educational policy—that education must 
thoroughly democratic, For too long 
has Indian society been riven with castes 
and classes. The object now create 
state society which the variegated 
castes and creeds the country are 
united lasting sense free fellow- 
ship. Equality educational oppor- 
tunity one the means adopted 
that end. And for that purpose sub- 
stantial scholarship schemes have been 
instituted all levels education for 
children backward classes and com- 
munities. sum 600,000 dollars was 
spent the Indian Government such 
schemes 1953. the same end, com- 
plete freedom thought and enquiry 
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firmly established the foundation 
educational methodology. Besides 
every effort made leaven education 
all levels with democratic ideals 
close age-old cleavage between 
classes and masses. far this 
cleavage was fostered the English 
system education has been found 
necessary reorganize with greater 
national orientation. This is, therefore, 
another guiding principle the new 
educational policy—that education must 
nationalized content and outlook. 
Children need firm hold their 
heritage which build feeling 
common fellowship. For the same rea- 
son, emphasis must shift from foreign 
language like English the mother 
tongue and the national language. 
was, therefore, decided soon after inde- 
pendence that within next fifteen years 
Hindi—the national language—should 
gradually take the place English 
the official language and the mother 
tongue should the medium instruc- 
tion all stages education. English 
will, however, retained com- 
pulsory second language secondary 
and college levels. That will preserve 
the precious link between India and the 
western world. The link first forged 
fortuitous circumstances trade and 
war will now, out free choice, even 
more firmly fashioned. 


That the last but not the least im- 
portant guiding principle the new 
educational policy—that Indian educa- 
tion must harmonize necessary national- 
ism with true spirit international 
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understanding. India has actively and 
enthusiastically participated all edu- 
cational projects sponsored UNESCO 
and the U.N. For example, international 
seminars were held India the sub- 
jects rural adult education, the con- 
cept man’s philosophy education, 
youth leadership and Gandhian out- 
look and techniques; and projects the 
public library, the people’s college and 
social tensions have been completed. The 
fear that with accent 
India might wean from the West and 
discard the traditions acquired through 
its enforced association with the British 
unfounded. For one thing, part 
the planned policy the Government 
preserve some those traditions. 
Besides, the traditions freedom and 
democracy have deep roots Indian 
history. Democratic institutions were the 
accepted form social and political life 
villages ancient India. Even after 
such institutions declined steady spirit 
tolerance and assimilation continued 
characterize the Indian thought and ac- 
tion through the ages. Fortunately, that 
spirit was fortified the precept and 
example Indian Jeaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Poet Tagore. Mahatma 
Gandhi emphasized that “the windows 
our house should open all the 
cultural winds the world.” The new 
educational policy India derives its 
inspiration from such tenets and tradi- 
tions. augurs well for the eventual 
evolution India rich synthesis 
cultures which East and West will 
fraternize fruitful cooperation. 

All this gives good ground hope 
that the tremendous task educational 
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reconstruction India being well 
tackled. will, however, too facile 
assume that the manifold problems 
involved are any near solution. They 
are too vast and complicated solved 
six seven years. One has only 
think the range and magnitude 
the many problems realize that 
would unrealistic expect any spec- 
tacular results such short time. 
These difficulties are further compli- 
cated the fact that education India, 
America, local and State func- 
tion which the Ministry Education 
the Federal Government has 
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authority overriding powers, except 
the field technical studies, Besides, 
democratic process social progress 
which India committed inevitably 
slow. fact, far has been more 
phase planning and experimentation 
than forceful action. Even that there 
have been failures and frustrations. 
may, however, claimed with some 
justification that least the foundations 
sound educational policy have been 
firmly laid—a policy that promises 
most potent force for freedom and 
democracy and for lasting friendship 
between East and West. 


Culture not matter words, the hands may speak also, may 
convey messages, may reveal thoughts and emotions too deep and too 
secret for careless easily uttered words. Working with wood, clay and 
marble, fashioning dreams and emotions, too real for tripping words, 
man becomes articulate, reveals even himself, lives another world, 
and understands himself whence has come, whither mov- 
ing, adds another dimension his 
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The Weavers 


Moore ATKINSON 


~ 


Dust and the murk prison fill the room; 


The convicts, stripped waist, anger jerk 


The shuttle through the warp upon the loom, 
And see but piles burlap for their work. 
These glimpse vision world that’s fair 
With rose and sapphire, deeds that bravely shine. 
Bereft freedom, minds made dull and spare, 


They work sans beauty, pattern design. 


What weird, what fell economy this 
That takes potential artist stuff and molds— 

Potential saintly minds not yet remiss— 
And molds and shapes them till their own shame scolds? 

These, the might-have-beens who have star! 


For the sky. For them the soul-deep scar. 


| 
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Are Theories Learning 


SAMUEL KRAMER 


has been concern about learn- 
ing “since the memory man run- 
neth not the contrary.” The volume 
theories has filled many volumes 
books, and shows indication losing 
momentum. After centuries thought 
and millions words, nobody really 
knows the nature the learning proc- 
ess. Theories follow theories; contradict- 
ing, replacing, modifying, ignoring, sup- 
plementing re-verbalizing their pred- 
ecessors. Students the field become 
protagonists, presenting statements that 
describe the phenomenon without ac- 
tually explaining causes and effects. 
Even the best friends these theorists 
are showing signs worry. 1948, 
Ernest closed his excellent 
“Theories with these 
words, “The erroneous impression may 
left that little known about learn- 
ing. The factual knowledge does re- 
ality bulk large. the consistent 
ordering this voluminous material 
into compact and agreed-upon system- 
atic structure which lacking. The 
time ripe for concerted attack upon 
the major points disagreement within 
facts and theories. The next twenty years 
may well lead clearing issues 
(page 359). Six years have passed, 
but this hope not being realized. 
may not feasible attempt 
attack the learning problem along 
the same lines the present studies 
cancer research; but may time 


declare moratorium theories and 
devote more energy experimentation, 

was quite logical for the early stu- 
dents concern themselves with prob- 
lems individual learning. The person 
who acquires, modifies, retains and for- 
gets concepts the basic unit 
studied. Since this obvious, the 
questions learning that relate 
member group were overlooked 
until very recent years. Most psycholo- 
gists and educators simply accepted the 
“fact” that all learning alike, and the 
same laws must apply child 
slum area, ape, Comanche Indian, 
laboratory rat research scientist. 
Yet, there has never been any doubt 
about learning differences, quantitatively 
and qualitatively, under varying social 
1919, Floyd Allport 
experimented with groups upper 
classmen and graduate students Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, and found marked 
differences between “working alone” 
and “working (pages 
The psychologists that period and 
later years completely ignored the im- 
plications such experiments. what, 
then, were these learning theorists ab- 
sorbed? Mainly, the answer “Thorn- 
dike.” 

Although was not the first im- 
portant proposition, being preceded 
the concepts mental states and formal 
discipline, Thorndike’s association theory 
notable for its powerful and lasting 
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impact educational practices and re- 
lated social phenomena. From 1898 
the present time, the S-R bond has been 
considered integral factor learning, 
clearly part any animal the 
digestive system. peculiar but 
easily observable phenomenon that edu- 
cators who give lip service Gestalt 
and other field psychologies, write and 
use “How Study” manuals that em- 
phasize the concepts (without the lan- 
guage) Thorndike’s laws readiness, 
exercise and effect. Further, they adopt 
wholeheartedly his six aids improve- 
ment learning: interest the work, 
interest improvement, significance 
the problem, problem-attitude, attentive- 
ness and the absence irrelevant emo- 
tion and worry. They may now 
called concentration, organization, mem- 
ory, health, motivation, recreation, so- 
cial adjustment and absence personal 
problems; but this does not change 
them. Possibly there quarrel with 
this practical procedure, but must 
admitted that stems directly from 
the educational psychology Thorn- 
dike. His law effect seems have 
been most eagerly accepted, and have 
left lasting heritage the form 
punishments, promotions, schoo] marks, 
substantive rewards and other incentive 
devices. 

Thorndike was almost 
Other doctrines developed 
ogy, but best they merely evaded his 
work; and, more frequently, the new 
schools did little more than paraphrase 
his findings. Until 1926, one had the 
temerity make point-by-point refu- 
tation. Then was published “Aspects 
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Thorndike’s Psychology Their Re- 
lation Educational Theory and Prac- 
proach can understood from this quo- 
“How, then, can intelligible 
answer furnished such questions 
habit formation, interest, concept forma- 
tion, the place aims, and other kindred 
problems? The answer 
colored the underlying assumptions; 
and when these are not water-tight, the 
opinion advanced reply must re- 
main questionable” (page 103). 
Hullfish pointed out that one im- 
portant difficulty Thorndike’s vacilla- 
tion between behaviorism and mental- 
ism. the one hand admits ideas, 
such satisfaction, annoyance and readi- 
ness, just the Herbartian school did. 
the other hand, insists that 
“Whatever exists all exists some 
volves knowing its quantity well 
its quality.” Hullfish comments, “There 
measure patriotism, confusion 
the concept ‘dog’; there is, simply, 
measurement products reactions 
these stimulating conditions. 
Thorndike’s dictum reduces education 
proposition physics, and those 
who accept the thesis must frankly ad- 
mit that they are the behavioristic 
school” (pages 77-78). This paper 
not the place more deeply into 
the evaluative criticisms. One other in- 
teresting point denoting further incon- 
sistencies may quoted, however. 
“Tests native ability and achievement, 
actually employed, likewise lean to- 
wards the stimulus-response position. 
The expressed conviction that native 
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ability being measured connects quite 
naturally with the assumption that the 
body the whole thing. This point 
linkage, however, not always evident 
the assumption has been made that 
certain something, quite unknown, has 
been measured; whereas, the behav- 
puts it, all that has been measured 
behavior. And since the tester pro- 
ceeds the basis the S-R bond hy- 
pothesis, has ground for claiming 
that has measured anything more 
than particular response particular 
stimulus” (pages 13-14). 

This definitive critique seemed 
open the floodgates attack, some di- 
rect and some circumlocutionary. Natu- 
rally, the true behaviorists were the 
forefront. Now that the first well-aimed 
stone had been thrown, other hurlers 
promptly appeared. One the first cas- 
ualties Thorndike’s system was the 
law exercise, when Edwin Guthrie* 
announced his theory concerning the re- 
lationship between stimulus 
sponse. started with apparent re- 
statement Pavlov’s conditioned reflex 
theory that any combination stimuli 
accompanying movement will its 
recurrence tend followed that 
movement. However, soon reached 
the conclusion that, stimulus pattern 
gains its full associative strength the 
occasion its first pairing with re- 
sponse” (page 30). The italics are 
Clearly says that practice 
waste time, although hedges some- 
what the complete discarding the 
value repetitive action. 

Closely following the lead Clark 
who developed thorough 
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and systematic presentation behavior- 
ism applied learning theory, Miller 
and have determined that 
there are just four factors learning 
(pages 16ff.). 

Drive; the strong stimulus which im- 
pels action. 

Cue; the determinant when, where 
and how the response will made, 
serving goad signpost. 

Response; the result acceptance 
cue, that major task train- 
ing arrange the situation that 
the desired response will occur. 

Reward; which develops tendency 
repeat the desired response. 
Transfer training recognized, 
the ground that the more similarity there 
between one stimulus and another, the 
more nearly can substitute for the 
other arousing conditioned responses. 

One other point must made about 

the behavioristic approach. Sometimes, 
when situation seems inade- 
quately explained, entity posited 
which, were not heresy say so, 
seems atavism strongly pointing 
mental states. Skinner, “de- 
scriptive behaviorist,” has contributed 
the concept “reflex reserve” from 
which operant learned responses are 
emitted over period time. claims 
emissions can exhaust the 
not difficult envision the army ants 
emptying the warehouse wheat when 
each ant takes one grain; but this “re- 
flex reserve” the same thing? There 
clarification what constitutes this 
reserve, where located. actually 
seems like “deus machina,” which 
may unusual for behaviorist. 

must now evident that behavior- 
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ism was not wide departure from 
Thorndike’s theory association was 
claimed during the late twenties and 
early thirties. The S-R bonds remained 
unbroken the basis all learning, and 
human beings and other animals were 
considered only placid receptors, re- 
acting stolidly the changes environ- 
ment. The most intelligent animal, 
therefore, was merely the one who had 
the highest number Al- 
though Watson and his cultural off- 
spring emphatically announced that they 
were creating new school thought 
based “mechanism,” the freshness was 
more obvious the claimants than 
the claim. The school did little more 
than present re-emphasis existing 
ideas. The concept mental states had 
been effectively destroyed Thorndike 
and Woodworth; and their propositions 
had been clearly exploded Hullfish 
and others. “coup grace” from the 
behaviorists was unnecessary. 

few years before the advent be- 
haviorism the United States, en- 
tirely different approach research 
human and other animal behavior was 
being born Germany. About 1910, 
Max Wertheimer developed the Gestalt 
theory which was later expanded into the 
school field psychology. The signifi- 
cant feature Gestaltism the recog- 
nition that man acts with purpose 
motive and that, therefore, develops 
“insight” toward the solution his 
problems. Wertheimer had over- 
whelming conviction that even com- 
plete knowledge sensory elements 
and all possible combinations these 
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elements—numbering the millions— 
must inadequate explain percep- 
tion. The fact that and his two as- 
sistants, Kohler and Koffka, used 
facts from the physical sciences illus- 
trations and analogies was necessary, but 
highly unfortunate. This mention 
physical facts created misunderstanding 
intent, definition and application, and 
presented opponents with ready-made 
arguments that delayed acceptance 
basic principles. They started with visual 
sensations that were not agreement 
with physical phenomena, such “see- 
ing” continuous moving picture that 
really series discrete elements. 
Obviously, the whole was more than the 
sum its parts. Something new had 
been added. The physical scientists could 
describe the manifestation but could not 
explain it. The social scientists could ob- 
serve it, but could neither describe 
social phenomenon nor explain 
accepted psychologies. What made the 
discrete phenomena appear flow to- 

Wertheimer clearly intended pres- 
ent this case visual perception 
starting point springboard for its 
application psychology. However, 
was not credited with this purpose, 
that early scholars the field became 
enmeshed consideration Gestalt 
physical approach the problem 
learning. 

The general viewpoint Gestalt psy- 
chology expressed the statement 
that the laws organization apply 
equally perception and learning. 
Since they have demonstrated that per- 
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ception based past experience, their 
“trace theory” significant. Its essen- 
tial features are: (a) trace assumed 
persist from prior experience, 
that part the present; (b) the 
present process can select, reactivate 
some manner communicate with the 
trace; and (c) there resulting new 
What happens when new traces are 
formed? The aggregate trace system re- 
sulting from repetition constantly be- 
ing transformed and preceding traces are 
disrupted. The value repetition lies 
the fact that the trace systems become 
consolidated even while the individual 
traces are being destroyed. Gestaltists 
refer such consolidated trace systems 
being increasingly available (much 
what associationists call habit system 
ready function). They warn, however, 
that this overdone, the trace system 
becomes too available for one process 
and not available for another; too 
much drill school subject may have 
narrowing “blinding” influence. 
These psychologists are not all dis- 
turbed the similarity association- 
ism, because the important distinguishing 
concept cannot possibly ascribed 
anyone but the Gestaltists. This “in- 
sight,” the perception relation- 
ship which leads the solution 
problem. Insight depends upon capacity, 
relevant previous experience, experi- 
mental arrangements make all parts 
necessary insight readily available, 
and finally period fumbling and 
search. Insightful solutions can read- 
ily repeated and can used new 
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situations. memorization and reten- 
tion, insight more important than 
drill, this being the best alternative 


Social Psychology Enters The Field 


Just the Gestaltists created conster- 
nation among the individual psycholo- 
gists insisting that the whole more 
than the sum its parts, the social 
psychologists have caused revolution 
showing that the individualists are 
not moving forward and, probably, have 
been causing harm. Most expressive 
this attitude that Solomon Asch, 
professor psychology Swarthmore 
College, who remarks page his 
chology has often drawn, suspect, 
caricature rather than portrait man. 
result has introduced grave 
gap between itself and the knowledge 
men that observation gives and 
from which investigation must start.” 
Nor social psychology free from sus- 
has leaned heavily toward acceptance 
ideas from other sciences and popular 
beliefs, and has not yet fully adopted 
cautious and experimental approach. 
However, the great value lies its 
examination the human element 
social affairs, studying man among 
men something different from ape 
among apes ape among men. 
the field learning, social psychology 
testing the theories that have hereto- 
fore been blindly accepted only theo- 
retically adopted. 

his presidential address 1950, 
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Brogden said this the Division 
Experimental Psychology. “The ad- 
vancement knowledge other areas 
psychology depends upon the ad- 
vancement our understanding 
learning. laws learning, then, 
are the goal. Although laws the last 
analysis have their origin 
mental results, theory development can 
assist materially such progression. 
theory may organize the results 
many researches, may bring new re- 
catalyst for fruitful experimentation. 
the other hand, theory learning may 
impede advancement seriously. may 
fail consider existing experimental evi- 
dence that does not support it; may 
encourage research proceed non- 
productive channels; may define 
problems verbally that cannot at- 
tacked experimentally. There are other 
ways which theories can hinder ad- 
vancement accelerate it. Each our 
present-day theories probably doing 
both.” 

This danger further emphasized 
individual imply learning, and this 
sense therapy becomes closely associated 
with learning. Problems 
however, are very complex and many 
variables influence learning progress. 
Hence the association therapy with 
learning does not simplify the views 
therapy. Rather confusion may cre- 
ated because varying learning theories 
have given clinical theory well 
clinical practice different types em- 
phasis” (page 3). 

The individual psychologist “natural- 


ly” considers all learning per- 
sonal affair, since his science rooted 
deeply biological thinking. The social 
world considered one-way street 
which the individual affects society but 
society does not basically affect the indi- 
vidual. this view, capitalism exists 
because people are acquisitive and not 
because social conditions. Consciously 
departing from the theorists, the experi- 
mental psychologists have nevertheless 
continued this individualistic approach. 
People have been studied without re- 
gard the social conditions which 
they developed. inferred that the 
sum individual responses that 
needs known understand so- 
ciety; and that social situations are mere- 
end results and not causal factors. 
true that knowledge man’s per- 
ceptions and conceptions necessary 
understand how learns; but not 
true that such studies can made with- 
out regard the social atmosphere. 
Another statement Asch will found 
helpful.? 

“We conclude that discover the 
full potentialities men must ob- 
serve them the social medium, that 
the basic problems psychology re- 
quire the extension observation into 
the region processes. The study 
social processes must base itself 
what known about the relation in- 
dividuals the physical surroundings, 
but should turn deepen and extend 
this knowledge. The region social 
events should provide body facts 
and testing ground for theories formu- 
lated under more restricted conditions, 
but should also furnish problems for 
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general psychology. Only this way 
will psychology achieve unified con- 
ception the place man nature 
and society, and realize its mission 
natural and social science” (page 34). 

This refutes, least challenges, 
the proposition that study learning 
entirely even mainly the province 
the individual psychologist who paid 
attention performance under such 
social stimuli mass hysteria authori- 
tarian compulsion. human being can- 
not understood properly studied 
ing” about man non-human environ- 
ment, and therefore not learning 
about him all. understand how 
man learns, must know where, when, 
and under what conditions learns. 
This the function the social psy- 
chologist; evaluate the transforma- 
tion man and social relation- 
ships, and study how his apparent 
individual limitations have 
panded the fact his living among 
men. will remembered that even 
the Gestaltists, despite their emphasis 
insight, spoke “capacity” being 
determined age, species and individ- 
ual differences within species. Nothing 
was said about the effect social inter- 
action capacity. 

Experimentation has developed 
great pace during the last ten years, 
social psychologists well individual 
psychologists. This all the good. 
experiment studies man vac- 
uum, there will likely another ex- 
periment producing incompatible results 
—and someone bound raise ques- 
tions. The answer will probably 
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found that the social conditions were 
different, and the perceptions could not 
the same. Yet seems difficult 
proach. James Gibson® insists (page 
149) that learning strictly biologi- 
cal function rooted the nervous sys- 
tem. This was written 1950, and 
may expect less this experimenta- 
tion continues. 

The viewpoint the social psycholo- 
gist may judged from the questions 
asks, 


Why different human beings per- 
ceive situations different 

Why does human being perceive 
situations different ways dif- 
ferent times? 

What needs values drive indi- 
vidual particular perceptions? 

Since needs and values modify per- 
ceptions, how can these modifiers 
(hunger, desire for success, release 
from tensions, etc.) measured? 
This basic problem for the atti- 
tude researchers interested how 
attitudes develop. 

How can perceptions differenti- 
ated from conceptions? the indi- 
vidual psychologist, this not 
Gestaltist; but the social psycholo- 
gist may well prefer consider both 
“cognition.” 

there any difference, kind 
degree, between man and other 
animals, and, so, profitable 
study animals order understand 
man? 

there any original human nature, 
other than such simple reflexes 
the patellar and salivary? Since 
now commonly accepted that most 
behavior learned, and depends 
very little original nature, the 
method learning becomes domi- 
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nant social problem. For example, 
the desire for war may learned, 
and not depend all innate 
human aggressiveness. 


group many processes, that 
different things are learned dif- 
ferent ways? 


What the importance social 


and physical environments learn- 
ing? man among men different 
from cat among cats, cat 
among men? 

drive-reduction drive-increase 
(the more learn the more 
want learn), what prevents these 
drives from being constantly rein- 
forced overpowering point? 
social conditions and the institu- 
tional order prevent such imbal- 
ance most people? 

central doctrine learning theory, 
and people things because they 
are rewarding useful, how 
persons learn carry survivals 
that have apparent utility, beauty 
other social function? 

learning molar molecular? This 
simply asking whether the Ge- 
staltists have point. 

Admitting that drives, needs, re- 
wards and punishments are con- 
nected with learning among men 
and other animals, how does the 
capacity for rational thought fit into 
the picture? 

With what material should study 
the learning process? Krech and 
Crutchfield™ claim that, “If are 
interested the general operation 
the cognitive processes one’s 
social world, then data collected 
with almost any cognitive material 
will do” (page 80). this true 
for the collection data, does 
also apply the learning process? 
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ceptive mass? 

15. Must there any theories learn- 
ing? Would practicable simply 
accept learning any other be- 
phenomenon? 


These are but few the questions 
that need answers. The inferences are 
clearly seen the many writings and 
experiments this field. the proper 
study mankind man, must now 
realized that the proper place study 
man among men. This the great 
task for the social experimenter, give 
his work definite and momentous im- 
port. Experimentation carried the 
social structure possible and essen- 
Man much more than store- 
house fluid ideas mechanical en- 
tity dependent only upon habits formed 
repetitive action. not enough 
say that “We learn doing.” 

From immediate utilitarian view- 
point, knowledge the learning proc- 
ess the utmost importance the 
educator. How has been affected 
these disputed approaches? The situa- 
tion described 1926 still 
exists, although the entrance social 
psychology may have made more 
hopeful. said the preface, “The 
development educational psy- 
chology today cannot fail in- 
teresting, though precarious, under- 
taking. Interesting, because increas- 
ing opportunities for research and study; 
precarious, because the changes 
psychology which have been taking place 
with startling swiftness. There have 
come about radical shifts the ap- 
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proach this science; undeniable dif- 
ferences fundamental positions now 
exist, and any educational psychology 
which worthy the name must needs 
account for the conflicts existing be- 
tween present-day points view. 
short, the student today who engages 
study psychology must find that 
his undertaking far from simple; must 
realize, indeed, that his truly study 
psychologies and not psychol- 
ogy. the study does more 
than suggest definitely, and clearly, that 
basic and consistent approach im- 
perative, and that this must made 
first evaluating the psychologies now 
available, will have served its pur- 
pose.” that time, the startling weak- 
ness the “psychologies now available” 
lay the fact that social phenomena 
were disregarded. Educators have 
stronger support now. 

eclectic approach probably the 
only feasible attack. The present 
edge human learning requires 
integration data derived from such 
diverse fields biology, sociology, 
chemistry, psychology, physics, educa- 
tion, and many more; aided the tech- 
niques statistics, attitudes research, 
mathematics and philosophy. de- 
veloping whole picture, aspect 
must overemphasized underesti- 
mated. There must fair sampling 
each ingredient the learning proc- 


ess. Unilateral approaches are valuable 
only fixed and pat conclusions de- 
velop, and the findings are acknowl- 
edged just part the final pat- 
tern explanation. When this learned 
the scientists, they will able 
unfold the nature the learning 
process. 
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Manner living and methods doing things are more likely 
the real reasons for discrimination rather than differences religious 
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Young Poet 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Please, not fondle the words, not slide over 

The selfsame syllables, those that are slippery eels. 
(You who would capture the beauty truth are lying, 

Lying wait and imagining how feels: 


Wood, man, star, love, city, sorrow, and steel. 


for the smell new-mown grass and clover, 
for rock that rock, and sea gull’s crying, 


And for boat that sails windward, with trustworthy keel! 
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Antidotes for 


cannot pin-point the cause 
human failure. There are many con- 
tributive factors, some too obvious 
measures, though 
starting life with relatively clean psy- 
chic slate, soon take maladies the 
mind that wither away incentive, am- 
tition, and desire. Regardless possible 
inherited deficiencies, youth sup- 
posed have “failed,” they are not 
reacting our adult standards 
wish them to, has occurred 
teachers that somewhere along their edu- 
cational way might have neglected 
our responsibilities? does not require 
keen preception realize that many 
instances their elders—and that may 
even include teachers—have not set too 
commendable examples for youth. 
Young people not become delinquent 
through their own volition; neither 
failure pleasant goal. Often youth 
bears the brunt his own unwanted mis- 
fortune, blamed for his lack proper 
adherence the adult code, and him- 
self not wholly responsible! 

Society, with reason, does not tolerate 
failures. From the day his birth 
child urged parent and teacher 
successful performance whatever 
skill each mentor wants shown. Often 
the adult disregards the method used 
and then stands bewildered his own 
failure. must borne mind that 
the first task man develop cer- 


tain capacity cope with reality order 
escape annihilation failure the 
social scheme. The human being must 
through psychic development that 
molds him into maturity. has 
learn endure pain, postpone and 
renounce satisfactions, and divert 
primitive instinctual urges into socially 
acceptable channels. Education more 
than means for unfolding existing po- 
tentialities; too often the process 
schooling can mean depressive and 
tragic experience for those who encounter 
conforming its stereo- 
typed picture perfection. 

formal education loom more 
importantly the life the young in- 
dividual, and failure damning, 
teachers, and parents, must far more 
personally concerned detect the danger 
signs characteristic the potential “fail- 
ure.” should realized that all men- 
tal processes play part disturbing 
one’s composure. Every mental event 
and every given psychic situation results 
from the interplay dynamic psychic 
forces, The moment revolt occurs 
teacher’s duty place finger those 
subconscious processes which help de- 
termine the undesirable behavior—if 
can sense them! The neurotic individual, 
the one who failing, has seldom 
understanding the relation between 
his behavior and its deeper causation. 

pupil’s deviation from the norm 
classroom performance 
should provocative interest, not 
revulsion, the alert teacher. The 
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adult should realize that youth more 
than ever world conflict. His in- 
struggle with the emotional. Modern 
views life much confuse and 
frustrate him, especially ex- 
periences divergence between his home 
and the world school and society. 
Failure acquiring the sensible atti- 
tudes toward society general, the 
proper perspective concerning one’s place 
it, comes the bright well 
the duller pupil. being concerned 
over the difficulties the slower pupils, 
often find that disturbing problems 
arise from those who are “smart enough 
know better.” They take license 
their neglect find, unrealistically, that 
working below one’s capacity can waft 
the dreamer into Elysian repose. not 
being aware their true potentialities 
they are held back encouraged into 
laziness, through fault their own. 


What then, spite crowded 
classes, set schedules, the hustle-bustle 
busy school, can teachers offset 
least some the failures that the 
law averages indicate will come, re- 
gardless? Besides his sympathetic un- 
derstanding, his patience, tolerance, and 
friendly firmness, needs first pro- 
vide interesting, even unique presen- 
tation his subject matter. Methods 
should devised—and not solely for 
entertainment—to interest, intrigue, 
stimulate the youngster into desiring 
more the subject. There must 
value shown its understanding, 
practicality the knowing. The per- 
sonality the class must realized; 
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their background, their interests, handi- 
caps, capabilities. Even some segrega- 
tion ability and interest groups would 
facilitate classroom procedure. 

better illustrate, let’s get down 
accent thick could barely pene- 
trate through it, found 
wildered city school, not only 
the embarrassment his speech but 
the fact felt lost its complexity. 
was not “dumb,” just unfortunate; 
had purpose; sensed his inepti- 
tudes. was looking for help his 
dilemma. Eager was, his mastery 
the language was inadequate, 
could only considered failure, 
considered solely performance an- 
other name the roll-book. When 
fell, fortunately fell forward; slowly 
progressed, long some small 
encouragement kept the fire going. 
spite the various rebuffs that would 
have downed lesser soul, still liked 
school; was intrigued the new 
stimulating world ideas opened 
him. had not been encouraged 
when expressed desire partici- 
pate oratory and debate, may have 
broken under the conflict between re- 
ality and hopes. Sympathetic realiza- 
tion his problem, the knack turn- 
ing the laugh him into laugh with 
him over his difficulties enabled him 
hold until taught himself grad- 
uate later with scholastic honors. 

Lothar was too interested mechani- 
cal pursuits bother about English 
until was made mimeograph operator 
and cartoonist publication. 
Getting the work done perfectly was 
played him skilfully, with such 
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élan, that he, likewise, could not fail 
pay attention the printed word. Find 
his interest, hitch yours, color the 
effort with spirited, happy concern 
and results can amazing! 

Not only important interest 
the capable, but also imperative 
realize those pupils who lack ability for 
passing. the work presented just too 
for the pupil comprehend 
the time allowed? so, criminal 
fail them from school when they 
actually, under more favorable condi- 
tions, want there and inwardly 
desire betterment. Ray was one who 
tried, tried, and tried, only fail 
meet the standard set up. marvelous 
athlete, quiet, earnest, but “plain 
dumb!” When the reading would too 
complicated, was the practice test 
him orally what did manage 
get from class recitation—if one had 
time! Easier tasks were given occupy 
his interests; work related the gen- 
eral plan was arranged that could 
manage master the minimum require- 
ments for diploma which was de- 
termined get. one could say 
did not his best. would have been 
easy warp his eager attitude 
nagging discouragement. Could have 
been labelled “failure” because cer- 
tain the details escaped him never 
quite arrived? 

Excessive extra-curriculum 
are dangerous for those average scho- 
lastic ability. Many fail their subjects 
because they work too hard and ear- 
nestly everything else concerning 
schoo] that interests them but studying 
the books, Jack was all activities— 
athletics, dramatics, glee club, whenever 


they could squeezed into sched- 
ule; term’s end his card indicated 
his failures and his parents complained 
his health. Dropping most the 
activities thought important and 
focusing his interest along more con- 
structive long-range plan put him 
more solid scholastic footing. 

Social and emotional maladjustments 
breed inferiority; and all complexes are 
admissions failure the part indi- 
viduals make true and complete 
adaptation their world. When 
emotional block indicated, the teacher 
needs “cherchez la” home. too 
domineering family, “infantile” parents 
who are damming the natural emotional 
outlets their child, family life 
hampered economic stress and confu- 
sion, when everything appears wrong 
home and elsewhere, easily causes the 
average sensitive youth “blow-up” 
warps him beyond repair unless helped 
time. 

During their awkward adolescence, 
many youngsters cannot accept them- 
selves they are. They desire 
different, often, from what they are. 
Gaining self-satisfaction most 
cult accomplishment. Often this feeling 
relieved through compensatory con- 
duct—over-aggressiveness, 
dramatizing self, contrariness, over- 
argumentativeness, and other 
equally unpleasant. Often the home 
bears too heavy duty the child 
emphasizing marks and credits that 
must had. The child, quite aware 
his shortcomings, becomes too con- 
sciously burdened with his frustrations 
and the book information cannot com- 
prehend; knocking himself out against 
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stone wall encyclopedical profundity 
and pedagogical impersonality, just 
gives up, fails, just get the weight 
off his chest, whatever the consequences! 

Then one meets the youth who old 
for his age the ways the world. 
His outside-school world the habitat 
drunks, bums, and rats. His hard- 
boiled armor difficult scratch. The 
chip his shoulder ever-present 
bomb set off the fireworks. Diverting 
his antagonistic energies into constructive 
activity takes infinite patience and under- 
standing the motivations underlying 
his arrogance. Realizing that teacher 
has little power change the society that 
has made this youth sullen and hateful 
life, herculean effort thus demanded 
bring him more wholesome outlook 
before commits some dreadful act. 

Talking over “life,” letting him blow 
off steam, bit good-humored kid- 
ding about his toughness, “Write letter 
the Mayor,” may win him over. 
Man man encouragement, easy, 
persistent, never ending talking the 
wholesome side life, giving him 
bit the kind parental concern has 
missed will help. Prove him your 
own innate decency and strength char- 
acter; time, may realize you’re seri- 
ous and admire you for it, and believe 
your way. 

Poor health and irregular attendance 
bring poor school achievement, 
all know. Sometimes forget that 
hungry, ill-nourished pupil cannot con- 
centrate mere intricacies dry 
books. They cannot hear what said 
for the rumbling their stomachs. 
They cannot see when eyes are blurred 
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and weak. John may not lazy; 
may lack the physical energy that others 
better fed, better slept, possess. 
important for rapport between teacher 
and pupil know exactly what caused 
the absence. parents are fault, they 
should implicated. Often the child 
loses faith when scolded for ab- 
sences completely out his control. 

These, then, are but few the 
causes failure. The antidotes are 
questionable, and best inadequate. 
Above all, well remember that 
the child often far from being the 
“failure.” The teacher, his mature in- 
terest, can effectively influence befud- 
dled youngster’s efforts succeed, co- 
operate, become asset our society. 
the teacher’s responsibility see 
that the instruction interest, 
happy, provocative nature. should 
aware individual differences and alert 
that the “problem child” not the 
teacher! 

Conferences after school, during study 
periods, before school, whenever the 
occasion affords, should had get 
contact and present suggestions. In- 
terviews should not “grill” sessions. 
teacher’s patience and painstaking con- 
cern will help the pupil reach sensible 
conclusions. frankness, free from prej- 
udice insincerity, will enable the 
youngster realize his problem, 
know his needs. who needs help 
teacher’s responsibility instill that 
want, keep temporary “failures” from 
growing into adulthood make life- 
long bad habit out their personality 
maladjustments. 
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Book Reviews 


EDUCATION 


TION Emma Reinhardt, Harper 
Brothers Company, 506 pages, $4.00. 


During the past thirty years there have 
appeared many textbooks classified 
troductory” Education, However, there 
has been little agreement content, 
purpose place the college program for 
teacher education. There are two fairly 
well definable types courses and, hence, 
introductory textbooks. The course may 
field social welfare and teaching 
possible career (2) introduction 
the science and philosophy educational 
practice. textbook course surveying 
smathering methods, aims and curricu- 
lum, measurements, etc., probably has little 
value initiation the candidate into 
teacher education. The best introduction 
for this second type probably series 
experiences involving contact with children 
the elementary secondary level guided 
and interpreted excellent classroom 
teachers. Later, during student teaching, 
courses special aspects education be- 
come meaningful. 

There place and real need for 
introduction education the first type— 
especially early the college program, for 
students who may may not enrolled 
teacher education program. for 
this type course that Dr. Reinhardt’s 
book serves extremely well. Its emphasis 
not portraying the technical aspects 
education but rather (1) the importance 
education society, (2) the qualifica- 
tions effective teacher, (3) the ad- 
vantages teaching career—realistically 
rather than idealistically described, (4) 
brief story the development our Ameri- 


can school system and, (5) vivid picture 
picture the better modern elementary 
and secondary school action. The domi- 
nant purpose the author stands out all 
the chapters—i.e., the creation intelligent 
interest teaching our American society. 
Content the text: 

Following list chapters with 
characterizing statement the reviewer 
illustrative quotation revealing trend 
text that chapter. 

(1) “The Individual and the Cul- 
sum total the different kinds 
behaviors and objects found 
group.” “Differences behavior 
and personality result largely from 
environmental factors.” 

(2) “Educative 
some 
form probably old the 
world. Some authors think that 
may even antedate homo sapiens.” 
There follows interest holding 
and non-technical well docu- 
mented presentation the whole 
array informal educational 
agencies—home, church, etc. Sev- 
eral pages are devoted the 
modern mass media communi- 
cation—from comic magazines 
television. 

(3) “Schools and the Democratic 
opening paragraph 
quotes school 
the central distributing agency for 
whatever values and purposes any 
social group cherishes—” 

(4) “Development 
the use page 
reproduction from the New Eng- 
land Primer colonial days, and 
choice selection events and 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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personalities the story the evolu- 
tion the elementary school from 
that time the present unfolded 
with feeling that one studying 
history. 

“Development Secondary and 
Higher the 
American Secondary school por- 
trayed from the Boston Latin 
Grammar school 1635 
moved through 
stages the Academy and the 
early high school the present 
reorganized high school. few 
pages the story American col- 
leges from Harvard on, including 
the origin Normal schools and 
teachers colleges, told. 

“Public School 
quotation from the first para- 
cerned with getting things done,” 
follows discussion the simple 
facts the American system 
relative control education 
federal, state and local units. 
“Financing em- 
economic status and educational 
level community nation, 
(2) causes increased costs, (3) 
the relative expenditures for educa- 
tion and the national income, (4) 
the distribution school costs 
among federal, state, 
levels, (5) variation states 
per capita wealth, etc. 

“Living and Learning Modern 
Elementary Schools”—Here the 
language and vividness high 
grade magazine article portrayed 
the (1) story child develop- 
ment, (2) goals education, (3) 
illustrative appropriate learning ex- 
periences for the developmental 
goals, (4) some sample units 
work, (5) improved patterns 
reporting pupil growth. 
“Secondary Schools for Today’s 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


January 


Youth”—As the preceding 
program appropriate the needs 
the level pupils. Here, 
throughout the book, use made 
many illustrations specific 
school practices, e.g., page 307— 
the Guidance services Downers 
Grove, Illinois, presented 
great 

“The Kinds Teachers 
Need” 

Preparation and Place- 
ment” 


“Teaching Life Work” 


These three chapters may de- 
scribed unit. They are primarily 
concerned with acquainting the col- 
lege student with teachers and teach- 
ing and selling teaching worthy 
and attractive career. They contain 
wealth data valuable both for 
the student and for college teachers 
education. 


Teaching and Learning Aids: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


The author should commended 
for the effectiveness the opening 
paragraph each chapter for its 
interest arousing quality. reveals 
here throughout the text the 
writer’s knowledge the purpose 
the book, the level students 
intended readers and her excep- 
tional ability tell her story and 
make appealing. 

Most the chapters have short 
summary. 

Also the end each chapter 
better than usual list thought 
questions and study activities rather 
than mere fact questions text 
material, e.g., the first question 
end chapter one—Evaluate 
Barzun’s statement: “The reason 
teaching has that children 
are not born human; they are made 
so.” 

Appendix A—Provides extended 
list reading references for each 
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chapter. This list includes magazine 
articles and yearbooks well 
textbooks. Here excellent refer- 
ence for the student for later courses 
education. 

(5) Appendix B—Provides well an- 
notated and classified list audio- 
visual material—films, film 
for 
each chapter the text. Address 
producers and distributors the 
films and recordings also listed. 


Summary 


conclusion, the following stand out 
distinctive and meritorious attributes 
this text instrument for 
the field teaching prospective candi- 
dates for teacher education. 

First, has confined its task preview- 
ing modern schools and the traits and be- 
havior patterns successful teachers rather 
than try survey all aspects the 
science and philosophy education. 

Second, has the appeal good journal- 
istic writing, making much use reference 
concrete persons, places, events and very 
effective quotations. 

Third, the areas covered the several 
chapters, there wealth well selected 
and well presented up-to-date facts that are 
valuable not only for their contribution 
the picture the author wishes the reader 
get our American schools, but also serve 
source for future reference when study- 
ing more specific educational problems. 

Wisconsin State College 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


ELEMENTARY 
Epucation Millard and 
Albert Huggett. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 365 pp. $4.75. 


recent years the content the intro- 
ductory course for those interested 
elementary education has changed consider- 
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ably. More and more time being spent 
the study our schools, the children, the 
community, and the everyday problems 
which teachers face. Little any attention 
being given this stage the student’s 
development the history education. 
Millard and Huggett following 
trend have produced book which will 
appreciated those who teach education 
majors. 

The text has been carefully planned. 
begins with discussion the buildings, the 
pupils, and the teachers—component parts 
education with which everyone has had 
some firsthand experience—and ends with 
the technical and abstract problems 
accreditation, certification and the attacks 
which have been leveled our schools. 
Between are two sections. One entitled, 
“School and Society: Social and Cultural 
Background Education,” and the other, 
“The Profession Teaching.” Under the 
first there quite lengthy treatment 
the place the child, the school, the teacher 
and the curriculum the American Cul- 
ture. The second gives the history and the 
present status teacher training. points 
aspects teaching and indicates the direc- 
tion toward which the vocation heading. 

clear that the authors are writing for 
students who have had other education 
courses and, perhaps, for those who are 
trying decide whether not they should 
become teachers. They seem trying 
present the material such way that 
the reader may consider not only his in- 
terest future education courses, but, also, 
his ability engage the type thinking 
which would required. Chapter ITI, 
Classroom—Range and Variation among 
Children” good example this. Here 
tables, graphs, and simple statistical inter- 
pretations are used rather than statements 
fact explain the physical, mental, and 
achievement differences one can expect 
find typical class. Then, that the 
prospective teacher cannot complain that the 
text “too theoretical” helpful, 
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section, “Implications for the Beginning 
Teacher” has been placed the end 
many chapters. This more definite 
statement the relationship the material 
presented the present and future interests 
the student. 

Generally, when introductory text 
education contains much sociology and 
child psychology this one does, one 
two consequences follow. may simplify 
the material the point where the students 
are led draw erroneous conclusions 
may take the edge from future courses. 
this case seems that the careful selection 
and presentation the subject matter will 
prevent both these shortcomings. This 
should popular text. 

FLORENCE 


TEACHING, 
Revised Edition, Edgar Dale. The 
Dryden Press, 520 pp. $6.25. 


This book more comprehensive than 
its title implies. really survey the 
whole field audio-visual instruction from 
three major points view. These points 
view are indicated the three divisions 
into which the volume divided: Theory 
Audio-Visual Instruction; II. Materials 
for Audio-Visual Instruction; III. Class- 
room Applications Audio-Visual Methods. 

Yet the book has unity, well organized, 
and full practical help. The section 
theory lays intelligent and firm founda- 
tion for subsequent considerations ma- 
terials and methods. They not hang 
isolation the air themselves. Seven 
the thirty chapters the book are 
devoted theory, thirteen materials, and 
ten classroom applications. Yet through- 
out the book there the conviction that 
these three phases audio-visual instruction 
are interdependent and that really valid 
practical applications depend upon realiza- 
tion this relationship. 

Here book for the classroom teacher 


Brooklyn College 


January 


the newcomer audio-visual education 
who wishes get overview theory 
and practice the field. The experienced 
worker also will benefit checking his 
own theories and procedures with those 
which are ably and vividly presented 
this book. also can serve very practi- 
cal resource and reference book for adult 
education groups, discussion groups, etc., 
who use plan use audio-visual materials 
their work. 

The volume very profusely and effec- 
tively illustrated with great variety 
pictures, charts, diagrams, etc., both 
black-and-white and color. More than forty 
illustrations are full color. This wealth 
visual materials used good advantage. 
The large page format, with room for 
two columns type each page, gives 
ample and flexible opportunity for coordina- 
tion text and pictures, This book not only 
discusses visual education; very visual 
its own presentation. 

The title lists this revised edition. 
But much more than casual revision 
previous edition. The format has been 
changed, and much has been added 
both text and illustrations that might 
viewed new publication number 
ways. 

Ducan 


AMERICAN 
Paul Mort and William 
Vincent, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany Inc., 411 pp., $4.75. 

McGraw-Hill and Company have given 
another fine text their distinguished 
series Education. Considering the long 
standing reputation the two authors 
this book, one not surprised the quality 
Mort and Vincent’s 
American Education. 

The authors have attempted present 
“complete and sufficient overview the 
field education,” (p. vii) which de- 
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signed inform the beginning student 
the facts about American education and 
make him sensitive the significance 
education American life the past, pres- 
ent and future. 

The material presented has been ar- 
ranged three parts. The first, which 
entitled The Educational Setting, contains 
ideas stressing the power education, its 
goals, the relationship society and educa- 
tion, the problem the control edu- 
cation, and the relationship between the 
community and its schools, Educators will 
recognize the references many the 
earlier researches and writings the 
authors and their colleagues. Beginning 
students should find Chapter with its 
suggestions how analyze community 
and its school most stimulating. 

Part II, The Educational Enterprise, 
presents look our schools, its teachers, 
its management, and the vocational op- 
portunities afforded. The authors quote 
freely from their earlier booklet, Look 
Our Schools, present their concepts the 
modern school. 

Part III, The Science and Method 
Education, Mort and Vincent present 
history and development 
ogy science with special reference 
educational psychology and 
chology learning. Under the heading 
Educational Technology 
appear containing the story the one 
hundred years which are required for edu- 
cational change, some 
techniques and some ideas 
the final chapter the partnership 
between science and art education 
discussed. valuable list visual aids 
selected for use with this book precedes the 
Index. 

Some readers will find portions this 
text categorical, not dogmatic, statements 
which may tend diminish their apprecia- 
tion the whole. The argument that 
British Education inferior that the 
United States (p. because the latter has 
more physicists will seem some readers 
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unfortuntate chauvinism. Einstein, Bohr, 
and Fermi were not educated the United 
States. Readers may agree with the point 
about the power education but prefer 
other illustrations. 

Other examples writing which may 
irritate rather than convince readers appear 
page while the authors are discussing 
anachronisms and page 173 where the 
authors write, “In the high school, the 
teacher not primarily educator, but 
rather purveyor some specialty the 
culture.” 

Finally, the discussion what the 
modern school is, the authors may have 
provided more fuel for the fires con- 
troversy about public education when they 
write that the three functions modern 
school are teach the basic skills and major 
areas knowledge; developing individual 
talents, good character 
adjustment; and realistic preparation for 
modern living. reference made 
providing goals—values which our 
children must live, yet surely this part 
the responsibility the modern school. 

Public education discussed violently 
these days. There will always place for 
the tract, but some may think the textbook 
ought not written the language 
the tract. Most this textbook, Part III 
Undoubtedly this book will become widely 
used and make real contribution the 
literature 

BURKHARDT 
Ball State Teachers College 


INTRODUCTION Psy- 
Remmers, H., Ry- 
den, Einar R., and Morgan, Clellen 
Harper and Brothers, 420 pp. 
$4.00. 

The authors have departed from the 
beaten path educational psychology 


this volume. The material which has been 
emphasized for sometime this field has 
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come largely from the laboratory and from 
animal studies. Here the emphasis 
learning the broad meaning the term 
and the factors that determine learning 
occurs the community and family 
life well the classroom. This ap- 
proach might called the clinical and 
significant that one the authors 
clinical psychologist. 

The preface states that “the basic, guid- 
ing concept writing this book has been 
that adjustment.” The authors conceive 
the objective education that de- 
veloping individuals who are constructive 
and creative, who have integrative ability, 
adaptability and adequate inner resources. 
not surprising then, that the titles the 
first six the thirteen chapters contains the 
word adjustment. 

The basic assumption that good edu- 
cation always good mental hygiene and 
that good mental hygiene always good 
education. The opening sentence the text 
states that: primary purpose edu- 
cation conceive training for ad- 
justment life’s personal, social, and eco- 
nomic problems.” Later stated that: 
“The child and his development are pri- 
mary and the content education sec- 
ondary and merely means ends.” 

Important factors the education the 
child which are discussed are parental atti- 
tudes, parent-child relationships, home con- 
ditions, intelligence, special abilities, health 
status, economic status, educational failure, 
and promotional policies. significant sec- 
tion deals with the influence socio-eco- 
nomic status, social class differences, 
learning. pointed out that our schools 
are middle class institutions and that chil- 
dren from the lower classes face many 
culties trying adjust this situation. 
One chapter deals with the community and 
the influences the community which affect 
the child’s adjustment and development. 
The problem delinquency considered 
from the viewpoint its significance for 
the community. 


The second half the volume deals with 


January 


learning the more conventional 
There chapter individual differences 
and there are two chapters what are 
commonly called the “laws learning.” 
distinctive viewpoint presented. “We have 
been unblushingly eclectic.” The conven- 
tional topics—learning curves, 
retention, transfer training, trial-and- 
error learning, motivation, principles con- 
tiguity and association, principles rein- 
forcement—are treated with light touch 
and noncontroversial manner. There 
chapter achievement testing and very 
excellent chapter the construction 
class-room tests. The final chapter gives 
some the fundamentals statistics and 
there appendix which deals with meas- 
ures relationship. 

The text may meet the needs those 
who feel that educational psychology should 
deal primarily with problems faced the 
classroom and life whole. This 
attempt move into fields which the 
teacher faces endeavoring guide the 
learning children. embodies some 
the more recent finding regard learn- 
ing and has moved out the beaten path 
that has hampered educational psychology 
for some years. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Lire PLANNING FoR STUDENTS 
William Reilly, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 173 pp. $2.50. 


Anyone familiar with Dr. Reilly’s pre- 
vious books, such Twelve Rules for 
Straight Thinking,” “Successful Human 
Relations,” and “How Find and Follow 
Your Career,” will recognize “Life 
Planning for College Students” the same 
sound common-sense approach 
problems found previously—typical the 
down-to-earth business man. The purpose 
writing this book stated “to define 
the fundamental principles orderly think- 
ing and intelligent action, and show how 
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college students can successfully use these 
tested principles arriving satisfactory 
solutions the various problems life 
planning.” Data are based case studies 
thousands undergraduates and grad- 
uates more than hundred leading 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. 

The book ‘is divided into ten chapters: 
Why Don’t Think Straight; The 
Twelve Rules for Straight Thinking; The 
Law Intelligent Action; Observing Your 
Desires, Your Abilities, and Your Human 
Relations; Defining Your Real Career 
Problem and Considering Possible Solu- 
tions; Securing Evidence Possible Solu- 
tions Your Immediate Career Problem; 
Deciding Your Next Step, Career-wise; 
The Importance Sound Human Rela- 
tions; Looking Ahead; and Broader Appli- 
cation Principles Found This Book. 

Dr. Reilly begins with discussion 
eight typical faulty mental attitudes and 
seven common mistakes popular thinking. 
Twelve rules for straight thinking are 
developed then basis for law in- 
telligent action, namely, “when 
confronted with problem, the intelli- 
gence his action dependent three 
primary factors: his desire solve the 
problem, his ability solve it, his capacity 
for handling the human relations involved.” 
the next one hundred pages Dr. Reilly 
has illustrated and discussed numerous im- 
plications his law intelligent action 
applied daily living and planning. 

“Life Planning for College 
logically developed the basis factors 
involved thinking. attempt made 
get students evaluate themselves 
honestly and come conclusions about 
their course action the basis the 
evidence they have discovered for them- 
The approach, beginning with what 
involved straight thinking, appears 
logical, sensible way getting students 
think intelligently about their careers. 
carefully using ample illustrative material 
various factors involved can pin-pointed 


such way that the are meaningful, con- 
vincing, and motivational the students. 
The simplicity and soundness the book 
should make useful many occasions 
helping people think through daily prob- 
lems they arise. 

Dr. Reilly’s style writing superior 
most writers that simple, concise, 
and Everyone will enjoy reading 
his book because exposes fallacies every- 
one’s thinking and the same time stimu- 
lates critical evaluation. not only will 
useful students but should furnish chal- 
lenging reading for adults all levels and 
all vocations. should especially 
stimulating for teachers, lawyers, preachers, 
supervisors, and all people who have 
work intimately with their fellow-men. 
book written practical man for 
people who need help solving their prob- 
lems everyday life. 

University Wichita 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
Theodore Torgerson and Geor- 
gia Sachs Adams. The Dryden Press, 


489 pp. $4.90. 

Within the last two three years 
half dozen new textbooks have appeared 
the field Measurement and Evaluation 
the One apt want know 
the outset what another book this area 
has offer that different significant. 
careful and thorough reading the book 
has left the reviewer with the conviction 
that this book different significant 
these two ways: the best presentation 
yet made textbook measurement 
the techniques appraising the so-called 
intangible objectives education. Meas- 
urement and evaluation are not primarily 
something done the class the children 
but are ways studying the child and his 
problems. 
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The book divided into four parts. Part 
the Evaluative Process, The Study 
Individuals, III The Improvement 
Instruction and Administrative and 
Supervisory Aspects. 

The book begins with some interesting 
condensed case studies which call attention 
the fact that the classroom teacher 
often confronted with such problem cases 
and the satisfactory solution them re- 
quires knowledge measurement and 
the proper interpretation the results. 
Throughout the book the authors display 
thorough knowledge the subject matter 
Measurement and Evaluation including 
implications the latest research. 
examples will serve illustrate the point. 
First, the research dealing with the cultured 
bias intelligence tests. Second, the re- 
search done appraising the personal-social 
traits and the personal-social adjustment 
students. 

Because the frequency reference 
Torgerson and Adams give evidence 
being much better acquainted with the tests 
published the California Test Bureau 
than those published other good pub- 
lishers, such Science Research Associates, 
The Psychological Corporation and The 
World Book Company. Failure use some 
simple graphs, charts tables reduces the 
effectiveness the discussion about indi- 
vidual differences. their chapter 
Educational Diagnosis the authors have 
relied quite heavily upon chapter from 
earlier textbook which deals with 
the importance diagnosis measurement. 

this area educational measurements 
and evaluation students are presented with 
new vocabularly and authors textbooks 
are apt make the concepts much more 
difficult than they need the use 
new terminology before has been defined 
explained. This reviewer thinks Torger- 
son and Adams have erred this regard. 

This textbook has most adequate cover- 
age the material the Measurement and 


Ross. Measurement Today’s Schools, 
2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1947. 
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Evaluation area, Excellent features the 
book are (1) the summaries concluding the 
chapters, (2) the comprehensive list tests 
for the elementary school found the 
appendix, (3) the brief yet adequate treat- 
ment statistical concepts and (4) the 
successful attempt integrate Measure- 
ment and Evaluation into the teaching and 
learning situation. College teachers 
courses Measurement and Evaluation 
will find this excellent textbook. 
University California 
Santa Barbara College 


Helen McCracken Carpenter. Twen- 
ty-fourth yearbook the National 
Council for The Social Studies, 282 pp. 
$3.00 paperbound; $3.50 clothbound. 


This volume comprehensive and gains 
its organization. After two introductory 
chapters which develop the underlying 
theory, eleven chapters illustrate skill de- 
velopment through the total social studies 
final summarizing chapters 
treat the evaluation and synthesis 
skills for democratic de- 
velopment the underlying theme. 

The organization the study unique, 
Forty-eight individuals, organized nine 
regional teams (Denver; Philadelphia, two 
teams; Cleveland, two teams; Evanston; 
New York State; Maryland and Chicago). 
illustrates well the principle group 
participation. were representatives 
from all levels, elementary, junior high, 
secondary and college. terms the 
general principles involved chapters are 
given over these skills: critical thinking 
and its use problem solving, locating and 
gathering information, organizing and eval- 
uating information, reading 
skills, speaking and writing skills, interpret- 
ing maps and globes, interpreting material 
presented graphic form, developing 
sense time and chronology, and participat- 
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ing group undertakings. 

Each chapter has highly selected anno- 
tated bibliography with specific addresses 
where books, pamphlets, periodicals, audio- 
visual aids, and other supplementary ma- 
terials may obtained. 

When the tendency unify instruction 
and learning throughout the various levels 
becomes dominant today, much 
can learned from volume such this 
which concretely illustrates methods 
procedure and resources. 


THE IMPROVEMENT TEACHING 
ler. The University Chicago Press, 
Third Edition, pp. $4.75. 


Butler’s book high school teaching was 
first published 1939, and second edition 
appeared 1946. Thus the volume has 
justified itself pragmatically, 
pretty well crowded already. character- 
istic these books the combination 
methods (techniques) and principles (which 
Butler calls asserts 
again, the preface, that “too much em- 
phasis has probably been laid upon tech- 
niques teaching and not enough the 
development understanding what 
teaching really Elsewhere, find the 
key his treatment the subject this 
query, “Do you have firmly mind the 
big ideas about teaching around which your 
service will center?” 

So, the author concerned, first, 
establish principles teaching, and then, 
consider how these principles are 
fulfilled the classroom. His eight cate- 
gories omit some that 
seem necessary other writers, but the 
whole, this reviewer will accept them 
very satisfactory foundation upon which 
build course this phase pedagogy. 
particular value are the concrete illustra- 
tions for each the eight principles, But 
whether not these principles constitute 
science, the author believes, may 
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doubtful. any rate, they are helpful 
“pegs” upon which hang the further 
development the author’s concepts the 
“art” high schoo] teaching. 

Doubtless some professors education 
will prefer follow Butler’s plan divid- 
ing his eight principles and the accompany- 
ing classroom procedures into separate 
groups, i.e. (1) five principles with appro- 
priate procedures; (2) the additional three 
principles and procedures; (3) the topics 
drill, audio-visual aids, the socialized 
recitation, measurement, and lesson plans. 
But this rather unusual arrangement, 
say the least. 

obvious that the author has had 
contact with the realities the classroom— 
character often lacking many current 
textbooks method. also refreshing 
find that the author limits himself one 
two pages castigating our high schools 
and their embattled teachers, and gets 
write text which even the “essentialist” 
finds little quarrel with. 

The “application exercises” the end 
the chapters should useful. The related 
readings are the whole well selected, 
though continue lament current fail- 
ure use few chapters from Inglis. One 
appreciates the absence elongated bibliog- 
raphies. But the student’s attention prop- 
erly directed the Education Index. 

final minor note—will the women 
offended refer high school teachers 
“he,” least part the time? 

Stetson University 


GENERAL 


Tue Americans Hyatt Ver- 
rill. Putnam’s Sons, 301 pp. 
$5.00. 

the author states his introduction, 
this book not intended scientific work 
but give the reader better knowledge 
and understanding the Indians the 
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United States. has tried picture the 
Indians they really are. The author him- 
self part Indian and his wife more than 
half Indian. Since has spent many 
years visiting and living with many tribes 
Indians he, therefore, feels that knows 
the Indians about well possible for 
white man know them. Many the 
author’s personal experiences among the 
Indians are included the various chapters. 

The first eleven chapters are used 
describe the origin the race, what owe 
the Indians, their atrocities and reasons 
for same, orgnization and home life, 
dances and ceremonials, religion 
liefs, weapons, headdresses and clothing. 
this section are found sixteen pull page plates 
Indian homes, weapons, headdresses, in- 
dividual Indians and art work. One chapter 
devoted erroneous ideas about Indians 
and their way life. This section gives 
general description the social culture 
the Indians. 

The next fifteen chapters are used 
describe the various tribes groups accord- 
ing their culture and geographical 
location beginning with the Indians New 
England and ending with those the 
Pacific coast. While most these chapters 
are very short, many amusing experiences 
with individual Indians are related. The 
brevity description some groups would 
indicate the scarcity factual material 
about these groups. Similarities well 
differences among the various tribes their 
home life, philosophy, beliefs, customs, in- 
dustry and art are noted. 

rather long chapter the end 
devoted Indian legends, folklore and 
jokes. This both interesting and amusing. 
Perhaps one the most important features 
the whole book the glossaries the 
close this chapter. Here may found 
brief condensed descriptions every exist- 
ing tribe the United States and brief 
biographies large number Indians 
history who have attained fame 
prominence. 


the whole, the book very readable 


[January 


and gives the impression the author meant 
give, that the Indians are very human, 
hospitable, likable, honest and trustworthy 
and are the real Americans. 

SPYKER 
Miami University 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Unicorn, William Butler Yeats’ 
Search for Reality, Virginia Moore, 


The Macmillan Company, $6.50, 488 

pages. 

the outset Dr. Virginia Moore states 
her thesis and sets what proves the 
tone her study: “The truth that Yeats’ 
system neither private nor obscure; 
belonging stream thought which— 
flowing through many lands and centuries 
—has had and still has vast concourse 
adherents. Any critic who contends other- 
wise speaks out ignorance prejudice.” 
The treatment hitherto accorded Yeats’ 
“Hermetic tradition” critics, “including 
many with large reputations,” specta- 
cle challenge the informed and enraged 
the fair-minded.” Miss Moore herself in- 
tends “trace the stages the doctrinal 
development behind Yeats’ larger develop- 
ment conscientiously while holding the his- 
tory philosophy and all the great religions 
the world firmly and respectfully 
mind.” Most the ways getting around, 
explaining away, ruefully accepting (as 
sincerely professed) the weird schemata 
Yeats’ system belief have been tried; 
ultimately sympathetic defender these 
beliefs was bound appear. Champions 
Hermetic, Rosicrusian and cabalistic hum- 
bug have always existed, course, though 
hardly vast concourse adherents,” 
but their scarcity among critics of, and 
devotees to, the poetry William Butler 
Yeats attested Dr. Moore’s incessant 
scolding what she admits over- 
whelming, though apparently prejudiced 
least mistaken, opposition. 
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The author undertakes, first, trace the 
growth and development the poet’s sys- 
tem occultism; second, demonstrate 
that firmly the complicated 
structure magic through the years 
built for himself; third, establish the 
system itself deserving intellectual respect 
and widely received and accepted ra- 
tional persons; and, fourth, prove (gratu- 
itously would seem) that despite his out- 
landish beliefs Yeats remained Christian. 
With massive weight evidence, most 
already known but the appalling whole 
never before brought focus single 
impact, she elaborates tedious detail the 
development and full flowering the sys- 
tem that Yeats himself last outlined the 
two editions (The author 
warns tediousness But would 
not small sample have sufficed? Rosi- 
crucian ritual nothing not monotonous 
and repetitive.) learn how base 
second sight, clairvoyance, doppelgang- 
ing and self-induced hypnotic vision, single 
shared, Yeats piled thirty years glean- 
ings from theosophy, druidism, mesmerism, 
spiritualism, alchemy, astrology, Hinduism, 
Brahmanism, Mazdaism, 
Blakean and Swedenborgian arcana, Jewish 
and Christian cabalism, Rosicrucianism, 
generally, and the Golden Dawn and Stella 
Matutina varieties it, specifically. And 
that Yeats believed this sorry stuff Dr. 
Moore succeeds demonstrating the 
point stupefaction. his last years, 
fact, the poet was large part occupied 
trying bend such respectable philosophers 
Berkeley, the Cambridge platonist, and 
Alfred North Whitehead the uses and 
proofs his special arcanum. 

Dr. Moore’s most cogent argument (one 
she does not press) that ought accord 
some kind reverence respect the 
grotesque spectacle Yeats’ years-long 
antics built his vision and the 
puerilities and inanities the vision itself 
the posteriori—How could the glory 
“Byzantium,” “The Second Coming,” and 
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“Leda” have sprung from dung? This, 
course, the crux the matter. (And now 
that Maud dead may well ask how 
out the very unpretty affair 
could have come the greatest love poems 
our When Elizabeth Yeats, per- 
turbed the implication Vision, went 
for help and advice, told her 
that, though she and were troubled 
and could make nothing it, the psy- 
chologists the future might so. 
Though the psychologists seem still hesi- 
tate, beginning understanding has been 
made Daiches, Tate, Ransom, Jeffares 
and others. Their way, spite Dr. 
Moore’s cavalier dismissal them, seems 
offer more promise than hers. The 
chapter “Was Yeats Christian?” (despite 
the fact that the author’s testimony Yeats 
widow approved it) should surely have 
been omitted from the book. hardly 
signifies that with over two hundred dis- 
sident Protestant sects there ought 
back door somewhere admit Yeats, nor 
there any point noting that the Church 
England shelters the “Red” Dean 
Canterbury. 

The conclusions reached this book rest 
not staggering, amount reading and re- 
search. Some the material herein included 
may wait long for more objective treat- 
ment. Dr. Moore’s purpose taking all 
Yeats her province was perhaps too 
ambitious, and her temperament and convic- 
tions would seem have disqualified her 
some degree from the task she set herself. 
But she has spoken Maud Gonne and has 
been long Sligo; she has questioned 
Dorothy and Ezra Pound 
Regardie; Yeats was 
through the months; and all the great 
man’s notes, letters and diaries have been 
her Her book must rest any 
shelf 

RussELL Krauss 
State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Ladies Courage Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Lorena Hickok the story scores 
women who have left their imprint 
American public life. Among the prominent 
women whose stories appear are Clare 
Boothe Luce, Frances Perkins, Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith and Judge Florence 
Their careers are typical those who 
have left the traditional role women 
the home enter business and professional 
careers usually reserved for men. This in- 
spiring volume has 308 pages. may 
secured from Sons $3.75. 

Adult Education (The Community 
Approach) has three authors, Paul 
Sheats, Clarence Jayne, and Ralph 
Spence. volume more than 500 
pages published The Dryden Press 
$5.75. The point view not one 
“philosophical agnosticism.” Rather, the 
announced aim the authors that their 
bias “value judgments behalf the 
kind adult education that will increase 
and improve citizen participation decision- 
making, that will lead the enrichment 
community living, that will release the full 
power society rooted respect for 
human dignity and the sanctity human 
personality.” There are four divisions the 
book: scope and purpose; organized pro- 
grams; ways and means; and action re- 
sponsibilities. 

Methods Research, Educational, Psy- 
chological, Sociological, Carter Good 
and Douglas Scates, has come from the 
publishers Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
real compendium “written for field 
workers, graduate students, and members 
the senior division the undergraduate 
college who would evaluate the quality 
conclusions, either producers consum- 
ers research.” more than 900 pages 
the authors have produced volume which 


seems destined become the authoritative 
“recipe book,” “cookbook,” series 
plans” giving guidance for problem- 
solving, reflective thinking and methods 
research. is, its emphasis, statement 
principles and concepts which underlie 
bargain and will save any investigator many 
hours precious time. 

Techniques Counseling Jane Wart- 
ers McGraw-Hill publication which 
covers the usual procedures personnel 
work aside from group work and placement 
procedures. Being individual outlook its 
375 pages are concerned with problems 
guidance and discusses ways applying 
individual methods personnel work. 
function text, focused the high 
school and college student. Whether treat- 
ing case studies, self-reports, tests 
cumulative personnel records, the methods 
are critically appraised. Chapter lists 
books for reference are limited number 
but contain basic books. The price $4.75. 

Let’s Drive Right comprehensive 
volume designed give driver’s education. 
Almost 500 pages include four sections 
chapters; you and other drivers; you and 
your car; you and your driving; and you 
and future progress. Excellent pictures and 
diagrams amplify and clarify the text. 
are also pictures and problems. The author 
Maxwell Halsey, Executive Secretary 
the Michigan State Safety Commission. The 


publishers are Scott, Foresman and Com- 


pany. The price $3.48. 

Two brief biographies have come from 
the Philosophical Library, Thoreau and 
Hudson. They are complementary 
that both subjects were devotees 
nature. Both are skillfully written and each 
sells for $3.50. 
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New Problems Reading and Writing 
Prentice-Hall book their series 
English Composition. The authors, Henry 
Sams and Waldo McNair, present 
512 pages new reading material, ar- 
ranged structural pattern rather than 
general theme. Among the sections the 
book are those autobiography, scien- 
tist work, the case against the comics, 
and success America. The price $3.50. 

Introduction Political Philosophy 
Philosophy the University London, 
brief but clear statement philosophies 
from the Sophists the Communists. The 
views such men Plato, Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, Locke, 
Rousseau, Hume, Burke and Hegel are 
summarized. 236 pages there lucid 
exposition the views each. The price 
$4.75. may secured from the Philo- 
sophical Library. 

Franklin Keller, Principal the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City author The Double- 
Purpose High School, published Harper 
and Brothers book more than 200 
pages which sells for $3.00. the ever- 
old struggle between academic and voca- 
tional education here are suggestions 
how hundred schools have bridged the 
gap. According the author ten percent 
the students secondary school age can 
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both academic training and preparation 
for college combined course one 
The superior educational values 
the combined courses are cited. 

This College was written Pro- 
fessor Paul Landis aid students their 
adjustments from high school college. 
valuable for both senior high school stu- 
dents and freshmen college. hun- 
dred and thirty-eight biographies selected 
from thousand the author’s files pro- 
vide the basis for sixteen fruitful chapters, 
fortunately written style which easily 
Not deep, nevertheless 
such manual the student transition 
can understand. its 200 pages there 
much “common sense.” The text edition 
$3.00. McGraw-Hill the publisher. 

Financing the College Education Fac- 
ulty Children Francis King, 
study conducted TIAA for the Fund for 
the Advancement Education. pub- 
lished Henry Holt and Company 
“fringe” benefits aid faculty members 
who are hard pressed financially. The study 
broader than its title indicates. The cost 
going college, living home, tuition 
discounts, patterns educating faculty 
children, methods financing college 
education, investment programs—all these 
and many others—are among the topics dis- 
cussed, 


Today given Him whom belong days—we have the 
power use please; are responsible for its proper use; how 
important that the proper work today the sphere today! 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Worthy Note 


Andrews, Gladys, Creative Rhythmic 
Movement for Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. Pp. 198. $4.75. 

Barrell, Joseph, Philosophical Study 
the Human Mind. Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 566. $6.00. 

Blair, Glenn Myers, Jones, Stewart, 
Simpson, Ray H., Education Psychology. 
Macmillan. Pp. 574. $4.75. 

Blaustein, Albert and Porter, Charles O., 
The American Lawyer. 341 pp. $5.50. 

Boston University School Education Re- 
search Project, Elementary Evaluative 
Criteria, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. Pp. 109. 

Cormack, Margaret, The Hindu Woman. 
Bureau Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. 205. $4.00. 

Dallman, Martha, Sheridan, Alma, Better 
Reading College. Ronald Press. Pp. 
308. $3.00. 

Exceptional Children, Directory for, edited 
Nelson Hayes, Porter Sargent Pub- 
lishers. pp. Paper $1.10, Cloth $2.20. 

Fireman, Peter, Perceptualistic Theory 
Knowledge. Philosophical Library. 
$2.75. 

Garris, W., Teaching Vocational gri- 
culture. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 386. $6.50. 

Gold Coast Education, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd. London. pp. Two shillings. 

Grieder, Calvin, Rosentengel, William 
Everett, Public School Administration. 
Ronald Press. Pp. 605. $6.00. 

Issues before the Ninth General Assembly, 
International Conciliation, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 128 pp. $.25. 

Maslow, H., Motivation and Personal- 
ity, Harper Brothers. 378 pp. $4.50. 

Millard, Cecil V., School and Child, Case 
History. The Michigan State College 
Press. 217 pp. $3.75. 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching. Num- 
ber 12: The gifted Child the Regular 
Classroom. Edited Hollis Caswell. 
New York 27: Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Pp. 82. $.95. 

Progress Literacy Various 
UNESCO. Paris, France: 1953. Pp. 
222. $1.50; 8/6; 400 fr. 

Roeder, William, Editor, Dictionary 
European 
brary. 316 pp. $6.00. 

Rudolph, Marguerita, Living Learning 
Nursery School. Harper Brothers. 
170 pp. $2.75. 

Rubissow, Helen, Art Asia. Philosophical 
Library. 232 pp. $6.00. 

Russell, Lord, Liverpool, The Scourge 
the Swastika. Philosophical Library. 
254 pp. $4.50. 

Social Studies the College. William 
Tyrell, Editor. Washington National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1953. Pp. 
124. $2.00. 

Special Study Educational Conditions 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, United 
Nations. Columbia University Press. 133 
pp. $1.50. 

Stiernotte, Alfred God and Space-Time, 
Philosophical Library. 438 pp. $3.00. 
The Artist Modern Society, UNESCO, 

Columbia University Press. 128 pp. $.20. 

The Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1954 Yearbook. Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Washington D.C. pp. 
$1.00. 

The Protestant Edited Vergilius 
Ferm. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Pp. 229. $5.00. 

The Use Vernacular Languages Edu- 
cation. UNESCO, Paris: 1953. Pp. 138. 
$1.00; 6/-; 300 fr. 
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DEMOCRATIC CHARTER EDUCATION 


Adopted the United States Committee Reconstruction two-day 
session (April 7-8) post-war educational problems. 


“That education shall used build world fellowship. shall 
teach that hatred and are turned against injustice, not 
used man against his fellowman. must teach that all realize 
how interdependent the world has become and how, very truth,, 
the cause one the cause all. 

“That education shall built upon shall create text- 
books, radio programs, motion pictures, newspapers and other means 
communication devoted telling people the truth about other 
people, dedicated building common understanding. 

“That communities and nations shall guarantee freedom teach and 
study. People must free pursue research science, create 
arts and literature, inquire, think, speak. Teachers must free 
from imposition dogmas, economic pressures, any restrictions that 
prevent them from leading the youth the world into their full 
heritage the world’s knowledge. Students must free question, 
inquire, think and speak for themselves. But all must render 
account their freedom actively striving keep learning free for 
all. 

“That thru education shall seek promote health. Schools must 
help feeding the children and youth part the school program. 
Medical care must available all. 

“That thru education shall prepare all individuals contribute 
the work life the shall strive give all individuals 
work experience and guidance part education that they may 
ready freely choose their life work. 

“That thru education shall seek develop active world citi- 

“That education equal basis must guaranteed all govern- 
ments. There must equal opportunity for development thru education 
regardless race, birth, sex, creed, income, 

hat international office education will receive our full support 
and co-operation. The goals seek for democratic education will 
realized only set ourselves now creating the machinery work 
them out international basis. The education free men must 
adequately financed and supported. These, and other matters 
world organization for democratic education must designed and ex- 
ecuted International Office Education.” 
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256 THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 
Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


tive his experiences and philosophy 
teacher “The Thread That Runs 
True.” 

Education and the Supreme Court, 
1950-54 written former attorney, 
Sam Duker, who Assistant Professor 
Education, Brooklyn College. mem- 
ber the State Bar California having 
graduated from the Hastings College 
Law, the University California. Some 
momentous decisions have been handed 
down the Supreme Court during the 
last five years, none more important than 
those which are related desegregation 
the races the schools. 

There rising interest the study 
education countries other than our own. 
India much the news. Hingo- 
rani, Assistant Educational Adviser the 
Government India, Ministry Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, and Educational Attaché, 
the Indian Embassy, Washington, D.C., 
author Education India Before and 
Delta Lambda chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
holds diplomas from the University 
London and has taught Teachers 
Training College for seven years. Since 
1945 permanent officer the Min- 
istry Education, Government India. 

Are Theories Learning Helpful? 
the query posed Samuel Kramer, 
Educationalist, Office Higher Education, 
Department Health, Education 
and Welfare. was formerly Social Sci- 
ence Analyst, United States Census Bureau. 

Allan Pitkanen, Academic Coordi- 
nator the Jacob Riis High School, Los 
Angeles, California, has given our readers 
Antidotes for “Failures.” the author 
score articles which have been pub- 
lished half dozen professional maga- 
zines. 

unusual variety poems appears 
this issue. Mrs. Gertrude Casad, retired 
from teaching, has won many prizes for 


her She the author Beauty 
Succeeding Beauty. Miss Helen Genevieve 
Jefferson, free lance writer specializing 
religious poetry, the poetess who has writ- 
ten Christmas Angel: Seven. 

classroom teacher, Winifred Offord 
Long, St. Petersburg, Florida, finds 
time among her many extra-curricular ac- 
tivities write poetry. Undaunted printed 
here. Miss Long does designing, painting, 
and skilled ceramics. She also gives 
radio She member Alpha 
Delta chapter Kappa Delta Pi, Florida 
State University. 
Adams writer and housewife. She lives 
New York City and her poems have ap- 
peared the Saturday Evening Post, 
Saturday Review, American School, the 
New York Times, and the New York 
Herald-Tribune. First Flight the caption 
her poem this issue. Sky 
Writer the work Nell Griffith Wilson, 
Kenwood, She the author 
two books and two booklets verse and 
has won many prizes. Her poems have ap- 
peared The American Mercury, Better 
Homes and Gardens, and other magazines. 

frequent contributor the Epuca- 
TIONAL through his poems, Geof- 
frey Johnson, sixth form grammar school 
master Dorset, England, contributes 
Braille. Mr. Johnson graduated with first 
class honors from the University London 
and received teacher’s diploma, with dis- 
tinction, from Oxford University. 

Moore Atkinson, who already 
known our readers, concerns himself 
his poetry with home and family life. 
was formerly minister religion Salt 
Lake City and California cities. His poem 
The Weavers. regular contributor 
poetry Gerhard Friedrich, Assistant Pro- 
fessor English, Haverford College. His 
contribution has the title Young Poet. 
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Foreword 


directory the local and national officers 

Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our members. the Society’s only 
publication names all officers institutional and 
alumni chapters. these officers who are responsible 
for the excellence the work the local groups and who 
maintain the standards the Society. The directory 
kept for reference. 

far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, far possible data have 
been supplied from our earlier files. all officers had not 
been chosen when copy had the printers, those 
already elected are included. some instances only the 
names the president and counselor are given, the 
counselor only. 

changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
later his year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 
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XIX, NUMBER This issue published Two Parts, Part 
being chapter news and feature material that could not accommodated 
the magazine proper. Printed the U.S.A. 


Copyright 1955 Kappa Delta 


ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Executive President: KATHERINE VICKERY, Ala- 


Student Counselor: LAWRENCE BEYMER, Pur- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Executive First Vice-President: JOHN HARTON, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California Laureate Counselor: HAROLD BENJAMIN, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 


Executive Second Vice-President: GERALD READ, 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Executive Counselor: RAYMOND RYDER, Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Elmwood Place, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer, and Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


The address parentheses the home mailing address the Laureate concerned. 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 
the University the State New York and 
State Commissioner Education, Private Prac- 
tice law and Official Attorney for the New 
York State Teachers Also Chair- 
man Education Committee Board Trus- 
tees, Albany Law School, Union University 
Avenue, Albany New 
York). 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


Frank Ballou, Formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. (3130 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C.). 

Lewis Terman, Professor Emeritus Psy- 
chology, Stanford University (761 Dolores 
Street, Stanford, California). 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
The University Maine (Peaks Island, Port- 
land, Maine). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York (106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont. 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelly, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1611 Pa- 
terna Road, Santa Barbara, California). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (13 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 
Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California (20 Arlmonte Drive, Berkeley 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 
Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, The Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York). 
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ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Meredith, New Hampshire and Claremont 
Avenue, New York 27, New York). 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Emeritus American Studies, University 
Manchester, Manchester, England (Wood- 
side Avenue, Westport, Connecticut.) 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Managing Editor, American Historical 
Review, The Kennedy-Warren, 3133 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (417 West 24th Street, New York 71, 
New York). 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, U.S. Commissioner for Western 
Germany, Formerly President Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (17 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 
Frank Graham, U.N. Mediator, United Na- 
tions, New York, New York. (Legal Residence, 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 


ELECTED NEW NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 

Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio and Tennessee) (Fed- 
eral Building, Cleveland, Ohio). 

George Counts, Professor Education and 
Director the Division Foundations 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York (501 West 
Street, New York City). 

George Stoddard, Director, Self-Study New 
York University (1041 Kingston Road, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey). 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus, School 
Education, New York University (1813 First 
Avenue, Bradenton, Florida). 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 


University, Lafayette, Indiana (538 South 
Seventh Street, Lafayette, Indiana). 

Edward Evenden, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York (445 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, Formerly President 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (Mountain Home, North Carolina). 

Robert Hutchins, Associate Director Ford 
Foundation, formerly Chancellor, The Univer- 
sity Chicago (914 Green Street, Pasadena, 
California). 

William Russell, Deputy-Director FOA., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (409 West 117th Street, New 
York 27, New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 

Arthur Compton, Chancellor Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri (6510 Ellen- 
wood Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Ernest Horn, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (832 
Kirkwood Avenue, City, Iowa). 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Los 
Angeles City School, Los Angeles, California 
(888 Via del Monte, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


Oliver Carmichael, President, University 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, Formerly President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
(52 Gramercy Park North, New York 10, New 
York). 

John Studebaker, Vice President and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York (33 
West 42nd Street, New York, New York). 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division Social 
Foundations Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
(6133 Robin Hill Road, West Meade, Nash- 
ville, 

Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Professor Psychology, 
University London, Fellow the British 
Academy Elsworthy Road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. England). 

Thomas McCracken, Dean Emeritus, College 
Education, Ohio University, Executive Presi- 
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dent Emeritus, Kappa Delta (47 Elmwood 
Place, Athens, Ohio). 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, formerly Member United 
States Delegation United Nations, 1951 
(Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New York). 


ELECTED SPRING MILL PARK, 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
MARCH 28, 1950 


Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West 119th Street, 
New York 27, New York). 

Owen Young, Honorary Chairman, Board 
Directors, General Electric Company, Van 
New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1951 

Albert Einstein, Institute Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey (112 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey). 

Willard Earl Givens, Formerly Executive Secre- 
tary the National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., Educational Consultant. 
(1661 Crescent Place N.W., Washington 
D.C.) 


ELECTED East LANSING, MICHIGAN 
March 1952 


Henry Hill, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee (1801 Edgehill 
Avenue, Nashville 12, Tennessee). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 17, 1953 

Frank Aydelotte, Director Emeritus, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey (88 
Battle Road, Princeton, New Jersey). 

William Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (3601 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W. Washington, D.C.). 


ELECTED WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
MARCH 12, 1954 


Hollis Caswell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
(209 Hillcrest Avenue, Leonia, New York). 

Harold Dodds, President, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey (Prospect, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey). 

Williams, Professor Education, Heidel- 
berg College; Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and Editor, Kappa Delta Pi, Tiffin, Ohio 
(277 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio.) 


DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Bailey, formerly Professor Agriculture, 
Cornell University. Elected March 17, 1945; 
deceased December 25, 1954. 

Charles Beard, formerly historian, New Mil- 


ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 
deceased September 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry Schools, 
Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 25, 
deceased February 27, 1942. 

Boyd Bode, formerly Professor Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Lec- 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Elected February 25, 
1936; deceased March 29, 1953. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Werrett Wallace Charters, formerly Director 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Elected February 23, 1925; 
deceased. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Albert Cook, formerly State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Elected February 25, 1941; deceased. 
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Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
New York. Elected February 25, 1936; de- 
ceased December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased. 

John Dewey, formerly Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased June 
1952. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
August 18, 1950. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 25, 
1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
July 1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, 1942; deceased September 1943. 

Edgar Knight, former Kenan Professor 
Educational History, University North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Elected 
March 28, 1950; 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 
1947. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, deceased February 
1946. 

Frances Fenton Park, formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute Psy- 
chiatry. Elected February 23, deceased 
July 21, 1953. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

Florence Rena Sabin, formerly 
Histology, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, member, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Elected February 15, 
deceased October 1953. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 1934; deceased September 
1947- 

George Zook, formerly President the Ameri- 
can Council Education, Washington, D.C. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased August 
19, 1951. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 


University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
March 1911 

President: Gene Nichols, 300 South Goodwin 
Street, Urbana, 

Vice-president: Robert Miller, 502 East Univer- 
sity Avenue, Champaign, 

Recording Secretary: Florence Alston, 703 South 
Prairie Street, Champaign, 

Corresponding Agnes Nelson, 312 
South Elm Street, Champaign, 

Treasurer: Mary McDougle, 806 Iowa 
Street, Urbana, 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Thompson, 107 
North Coler Street, Urbana, 

Counselor: Fred Barnes, 1341 Euclid Avenue, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 

President: George Bauer, Room Fleming 
Hall, University Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 

Vice-president: Billie Kay Barnes, 929 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Secretary: Elaine Mullenax, Farrand Hall, Uni- 
versity Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Helen Nelson, 1818 Baseline 
Road, Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Minnie 1206 
High Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Edwin Carr, University Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 

President: Joseph Duncan, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, 

Vice-president: 

Secretary-Treasurer: Chas. Caldwell Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, 

Historian-Reporter: Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, 

Counselor: Willard Lane, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Texas 
May 30, 1916 


Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 
Drake University, Des Moines, 
February 23, 1917 

President: Darlene McCall, 1333 Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-president: August Luthens, 1235 34th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary: Joan Wilson, 736 4th Street, West Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Lee Brackett, Rutland Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Kitty Wallingford, 1013 Day 
Street, Des Moines, 

Counselor: Bess Hamm, 2930 Brattleboro Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 
President: Nankovitch, 2805 Digby Avenue, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Helen Lammers, 3530 Epworth 
Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Annette Bryner, 3148 Werk 
Road, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary: Clarence Brunck, 6320 
Bedford Avenue, Cincinnati 27, 
Lammers, 3530 Epworth Avenue, 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Marie Hunter, 316 Joselin 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 
Counselor: Victor Coles, Box 319, Dry Ridge 
Road, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 


Eta 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 
President: Mary Sue Bake, Box W.R.H., West 
Lafayette, 
Vice-president: Barbara Wilkinson, 303 Waldron 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Secretary: Janet Peters, 525 University Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Jane Darling, 633 South 16th 
Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Robert Algarin, 516 Dodge 
Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Counselor: Raymond Ryder, Education Build- 
ing, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indi- 
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Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
March 13, 1920 
President: Helen Heiden, 1926 gth Avenue, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 
Vice-president: Sylvia Felsen, Snyder Hall, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Barbara Cook, 1723 10th 
Avenue, Greeley, Colorado. 
Historian-Reporter: Joyce Carlson, 1709 7th 
Avenue, Greeley, Colorado. 
Counselor: Perry, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
March 13, 1920 

President: Belva Ames, 1216 West Sixth Avenue, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Mary Starling, 
Street, Emporia, Kansas. 

Secretary: Herma Gerber, 1005 Merchant Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Mary Phillips, Morse Hall, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Keith Riegle, 110 West 

Fifteenth Avenue, Emporia, Kansas. 
Counselor: Harry Waters, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Chestnut 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 
August 1920 

President: Milton Akers, Agnes Russell Center, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 

Vice-president: Mary Scholtes, Whittier Hall, 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, New 
York. 

Secretary: Natelkka Burrell, Whittier Hall, 1230 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, New York. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Hoffman, Whittier Hall, 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, New 
York. 

Gloria Cammarota, Morn- 
ingside Drive, Apt. 44, New York 27, New 
York. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 


York. 
Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 
President: Darlene Tillman, Oklahoma 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Vice-president: Nancy Sherrill, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Violet Davidson, Oklahoma 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Millard Scherich, Oklahoma 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Haroldine Amis, Oklahoma 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Wolfe, Room 109, New Home 
Economics Building, Oklahoma 
Campus, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
March 1922 

President: Mary Ann Hoeflinger, Barton Hall, 
Room 114, Normal, 

Vice-president: Marcia Crawford, Barton Hall, 
Room 114, Normal, Illinois. 

Recording Secretary: Myrtle Stitt, 101 South Fell 
Avenue, Normal, 

Corresponding Secretary: Melissa Ritter, 213 
North Fell Avenue, Normal, 

Treasurer: Ronald Szoke, 305 South Fell Avenue, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Cederna, Fell Hall, 
Normal, 

Counselor: Francis Belshe, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 


President: Joan Hundley, Richard Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Walter Knauff, Ogden Hall, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Charlotte Geeting, Richard Hall, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Joan Donahoe, Silver Street, 
Norwood, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Janet Smith, Richard Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Christofferson, 221 West With- 
row Street, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 

President: Allen Hayes, Box 4041, University, 
Alabama. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Barbara Hundley, c/o 
Delta Gamma Sorority, University, Alabama. 

Recording Secretary: Katherine Forbes, Rt. 
Cottondale, Alabama. 

Corresponding Secretary: Caroline Jones, Box 
4624, University, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Bill Jones, Box 3944, University, Ala- 
bama. 


: 


Historian-Reporter: John Byron Roberts, Box 
138, University, 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 1553, 
University, Alabama. 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
June 1922 
President: Sybil Sawinsky, 913 Sixth Avenue S.E., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Vice-president: Gladie Boyd, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Treasurer: Vesta Hanson, Northern State Teach- 

ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Swanson, 522 South 
Jay Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Counselor: Hilton Heming, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 

President: Donald Danford, 2880 Expressway, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Dave Wenzel, 122 Normal 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Secretary: Phyllis Neuman, Goodison Hall, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 

Leona Ostrander, Goodison Hall, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 

Counselor: Carl Erickson, 101 North Wallace 
Boulevard, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
October 28, 1922 
President: Sue Smith, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Betty Huntington, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Secretary: June Stoenner, Central Missouri State 

College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Jean Crecelius, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Dona Jensen, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Counselor: Reid Hemphill, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
January 11, 1923 
Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 


President: Marilyn Gallup, 810 South Florence, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Ellis Wood White, 619 East Jef- 
ferson, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Linda Heimer, East Jefferson, 
Kirksville, 

Treasurer: Dorothy Myers, 315 East Normal, 
Kramer Apt., Kirksville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Stokes, 810 South 
Florence, Kirksville, 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 211 East Patterson 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
July 23, 1923 
President: Harvey Alpert, 324 N.W. 33rd Avenue, 
Gainesville, Florida. 
Vice-president: Jack Allaben, Box 2697 University 
Station, Gainesville, Florida. 
Recording Secretary: Marguerite Barnett, 1113 
West University Avenue, Gainesville, Florida 
Corresponding Secretary: Nancy Bond, Broward 
Hall, Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: Alice Coe, Alpha Delta House, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Harvey Ward, 359F, Flavet 
II, Gainesville, Florida. 

Counselor: Leon Henderson, 1524 N.W. 12th 
Road, Gainesville, Florida. 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 


President: Sally Cyrus, 200 Holswade Drive, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Rosanna Riffe, Marshall College, 
Laidley Hall, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Recording Secretary: Ethelene Holley, Marshall 
College, Teachers College Office, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary 
Marshall College, Laidley Hall, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Nuzum; Marshall High 
School; Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Marie White, Sixth 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Mrs. Mae Houston, 212 Twenty- 
eighth Street, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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Chi 


Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 
Counselor: Kenneth Hansen, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 
Names other officers not received. 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
April 1923 

President: Mrs. Roberta Orvis McKee, Sunset 
Village, Cedar Falls, 

Vice-president: Daniel Potts, 2005 Olive Street, 
Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Beverly Carpenter, 202A Bartlett Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Irma Johnson Rice, East 
Marine Street, Cedar Falls, 

Historian-Reporter: Juanita Nord, South Hack- 
ett Road, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Counselor: Oscar Thompson, Department 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 

President: Mona Tryon, Howard Hall, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Katharine Woolfitt, South Col- 
lege Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Secretary: Erika Uhl, 101 South Court Street, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Margaret Felsinger, Edgehill Apart- 
ment Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Lisbeth Burton, 
North Congress Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, University Ter- 
race, Athens, Ohio. 

Co-Counselor: Lynn, Franklin Avenue, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 

President: Nancy Gregg, Austin Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Anne Shirk, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Suzanne DeWeese, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: David Trost, Sigma Chi House, 
Griswold Street, Delaware, Ohio. 


Historian-Reporter: Karen Nelson, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Francis Alter, Education Depart- 
ment, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 

President: Nona Belle McNutt, 813 Lindell Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Frances Hook, Zeta Tau Alpha 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Paul Eddy, 329 Baxter Street, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Charles Cross, 516 Lindell Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Ann Turner, Davis 
Hall, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Charles Cross, 516 Lindell Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Alpha Gamma 


College Education, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 

President: Alma Carl, 450 West Second Street, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Evangeline Smith, 265 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Ruth Averitt, 304 East Maxwell Street, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Vivian Burke, 512 Euclid Avenue, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Davis Gardner, 364 
Mockingbird Lane, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Martha Shipman, 214 Floral Park, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 

President: Juanita deVette, 740 West Pensacola 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Vice-president: Sam Lastinger, 829 East Call 
Street, Tallahassee, 

Recording Secretary: Whitemore, Box 
3065, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Eugene Lawler, 240 
DeSota, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Treasurer: Harris Dean, 1861 West Pensacola 
Street, Tallahassee, 

Historian-Reporter: 
Hawthorne Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Counselor: Mildred Swearingen, 930 Wildwood 
Drive, Tallahassee, 
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Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 
February 27, 1925 

President: Rheta Robeson, 433 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, 

Vice-president: Bernard Lawrence, Recreation 
Hall, Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 

Secretary: Cora Anne Maynard, Apt. Vets Vil- 
lage, Macomb, 

Treasurer: Eleanor Vissering, 212 West Mc- 
Donough Street, Macomb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Dolores Kuhel, 
Adams Street, Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 

President: Gwendolyn Robb, R.R. Pittsburg, 

Vice-president: Marilyn Kazmierski, 210 West 
Forest, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary: Jane Watson, East Hall, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

Treasurer: Donna Falkenstein, East Hall, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

Counselor: Helen Kriegsman, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
April 17, 1925 
President: Mrs. Ruby Long, 121 North Mine 
Motte Street, Fredericktown, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Marlen Kraemme, 349 North 
Henderson, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Secretary: June Buening, 349 North Hender- 
son, Cape Girardeau, 
Treasurer-Recorder: Hill, Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Shirley Sander, Gordonville, 
Missouri. 
Counselor: Kruse, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 

President: Billy Hollingsworth, 1393 Orlando 
Avenue, Akron 20, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mary Lou Usery, Wigley 
Street, Akron Ohio. 

Secretary: Barbara Ainsworth, Y.W.C.A., 146 
South High Street, Akron, Ohio. 


303 West 


Treasurer: John Pottinger, 260 East Tuscara- 
was Avenue, Barberton, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Carole Vandersall, Kenil- 
worth Drive, Akron 13, Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin 
Avenue, Akron Ohio. 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 
President: Walker, North 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
Vice-president: Carolyn Carter, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
Recording Secretary: Dorothy Goforth, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mattie Bell 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, 
Treasurer: June Rush, North Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Denton, Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Jung, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
Counselor: James Dougherty, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 


Texas State 


Alpha Kappa 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
February 12, 1926 
President: William Groendyke, 441 North 
Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Vice-president: Deloris Ellis, Women’s Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Secretary: Barbara Johnson, Farmersburg, Indi- 
ana. 
Treasurer: Fred Brengle, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Harriet Darrow, 2341 Sea- 
bury Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Counselor: Wenonah Brewer, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, 


Alpha Lambda 
University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 


President: Mrs. Edna Licht, 2329 Glencoe Street, 
Denver Colorado. 

Vice-president: Betty JoAnn Weidner, 
436 South Downing Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Second Vice-president: 
1919 West 39th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Emily Matson, 1331 
Ivy Street, Denver 20, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mead Johnson, 995 
South Washington Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Counselor: Clifford Bebell, 2945 South Jackson 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Alpha 


University Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 
President: Jerri-Ann Lloyd, East 12th 
Street, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Vice-president: Jim Herd, Athletic Dormitory, 
University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Secretary: Mrs. Dorothy Pearce, 1215 Grand, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
Treasurer: Gertrude Boyd, 709 Ivinson Avenue, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Nancy Davison, 310 
South 7th, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Counselor: Clarice Whittenburg, Dept. 
Elem. Education, University Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, 
Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 
President: Philip Kovinick, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 
Vice-president: Arthur Guerra, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 
Secretary: Doris Perdue, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 
Treasurer: Donald Goods Koontz, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Ronald Horne, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 
Counselor: Robert Fisk, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
April 22, 1927 

President: Jane Topping, Box 954, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Yolanda Grant, Box 938, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Rustad, Kappa Alpha Theta 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Claire Schoener, Delta Delta Delta 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Scheie, Chi Omega 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana 
May 12, 1927 


Charter withdrawn February 27, 1940. 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, 
May 14, 1927 

President: Harold Murphy, Box 2092, George 
Peabody College for ‘Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Doug 1215 18th 
Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Corresponding Secretary: Glynn Burton, Box 
733, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 

Recording Secretary: Sue Fitzsimmons, Box 1041, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Judy Gattis, Box 154, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Counselor: William Van Til, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara College, 
Goleta, California 
May 20, 1927 


President: Jackson Hargis, West Valerio, 
Santa Barbara, 

Vice-president: Joan Quintero, 612 East Valerio, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Secretary: Mary Otten, 176 Hermosillo Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Treasurer: Sharon Kittle, 2532 State Street, 
Santa Barbara, 

Historian-Reporter: Joseph Maguire, 3018 Ven- 
tura Drive, Santa Barbara, California. 

Counselor: Durflinger, 1820 Olive Av- 
enue, Santa Barbara, California. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 
May 21, 1927 


President: Bonnie Bair, 1328 Grand Avenue, 
San Diego California. 

Vice-president: Beverly Butler, 4401 College 
Avenue, San Diego 15, California, 

Secretary: Dolores Blaskowsky, 3641 Georgia 
Street, San Diego California. 

Treasurer: Norma Jones, 4544 Oregon Street, 
San Diego California. 

Historian-Reporter: Sue Whelan, 4517 Maryland 
Street, San Diego 16, California. 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon 


Street, San Diego 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 


President: Winfred House, Department Edu- 
cation, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Sarah Jenkins, Department 
Education, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Secretary: Mrs. Violet Hunsucker, Department 
Education, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, 

Treasurer: Walena Cooke, Department Edu- 
cation, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Johnson, Summer- 
session Office, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, 

Counselor: Stumpf, Box 6126, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 
President: Harriett Hill, 1249 College Avenue, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Vice-president: Mary Ellen Tolley, 116 Willey 
Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Secretary: Norma McCullough, 265 
Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Treasurer: Fish, College Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 

Historian-Reporter: Selby Sue Parsons, 618 
Spruce Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Counselor: Feaster, College Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 

Virginia. 


Prospect 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 
January 17, 1928 
President: Jane Ford, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Alabama. 
Vice-president: Janet Cosby, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, 
Secretary: Mary Hopson, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
Treasurer: Robert Bugg, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
Historian-Reporter: Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
Counselor: Robert Risinger, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 
President: Ann Davis, Box 121, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Vice-president: Roger Padgett, Box 95, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Recording Secretary: Peggy Box 554, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Corresponding Secretary: June Simmons, Box 
315, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Treasurer: Ann Henderson, Box 145, Madison 

College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Marie Pankey, Box 683, 
Madison College, Virginia. 
Counselors: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia; Frances Grove, Madison 

College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 
President: Dionne Koch, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Marlyn Buehrer, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Secretary: Eleanor Gradwohl, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Patsy Travis, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Richard Miller, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Counselor: Williams, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Alpha Omega 
Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 
President: Thomas Miles, 610 Street, 
Dallas, Oregon. 
Vice-president: Mary Jane Kovaly, 340 North 
26th Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Secretary: Donna Lingle, 1409 Monroe Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
Treasurer: Janice Davis, 340 North 26th Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
Historian-Reporter: Louise Saylor, 2435 Harrison 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Counselor: Percy Gill, 212 Women’s Build- 
ing, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose College, 
San Jose, California 
February 21, 1928 


President: Nina Teeslink, 210 South 2nd 
Street, San Jose, California. 
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Vice-president: Merle Ostrom, 426 South 6th 
Street, Apt. San Jose, California. 

Secretary: Leah Gilmore, 170 East William 
Street, Apt. San Jose, California. 

Treasurer: James Curtis, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Dwyer, 153 Iris Street, 
Redwood City, California. 

Counselor: Henry Meckel, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire 
February 23, 1928 


Inactive 


Beta Gamma 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 

President: Marcus Davies, 1136 Club Drive, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Shirley Miller, R.D. #1, Sarver, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Ann Notarnicola, 225 John Sutton 
Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Treasurer: Enid Smith, 465 John Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Eggleston, 247 John 
Sutton Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, 

Counselor: Trevor Hadley, 412 Locust Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 


President: Sherry Ann Herron, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Vice-President: Elizabeth McKinney, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Barbara Jean Walton, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Haggard, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Fort, Southern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 
President: Pat McLemore, Box 129, Farmville, 
Virginia. 


Vice-President: Nancy Nelson, Box Farmville, 

Secretary: Carolyn Stanley, Box 458, Farmville, 
Virginia. 

Treasurer: Betty Frances Scarborough, Box 458, 
Farmville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Worthington, Box 
418, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Lucy Adams, 100 North Virginia 
Street, Farmville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 
President: Rita Strobel, 103 North Almon, 
Moscow, Idaho. 
Vice-President: Laila Norseth Carson, R.F.D. 
Box 12, Moscow, Idaho. 
Secretary: Mary Jean Schmid, Forney Hall, Uni- 
versity Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Treasurer: Mary Lou Gill, Hays Hall, University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Ben Chichester, Box Mos- 
cow, 
Counselor: Albert Sitlinger, College Education, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
June 1928 

President: Frances Coggins, Memorial Hall, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 

Vice-President: Pregler, Montgomery 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 

Secretary: Colleen Nixon, Memorial Hall, Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Shawnee, 

Treasurer: Dorothy Cherry, Memorial Hall, 
Oklahoma Baptist University Shawnee Okla- 
homa. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Tom. Brinson, Jr., 
West Burns Street, Shawnee, 
Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 West University 

Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Beta Theta 


Oshkosh State College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 
President: Mary Kastein, 117 Elmwood Av- 
enue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Vice-President: Jackie Case, Powers Avenue, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Carolyn Akin, 665 Algoma Blvd., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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Treasurer: Leroy Kottke, 208 Western Avenue, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Evans, 
Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Anthony Womaski, 675 Algoma Blvd., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Beta 


Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 


President: Dwight Fouts, 713 Academy Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-President: David Lowe, 940 West Lovell 
Street, Kalmazoo, Michigan. 

Secretary: Katherine Burk, 225 Draper Hall, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Dale Steeby, 655 Jackson Court, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Moyra McNeill, Davis Hall, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Beta Kappa 


College Education, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 

President: Owen Scott, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Mary Wardlow, Winterville 
School, Winterville, Georgia; Frances Drake 
C/O Dr. Owen Scott, College Education, 
University Georgia. 

Secretary: Effie Keaster, Dept. Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, College Education, Uni- 
versity Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Treasurer: Gerald Robins, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: Dora Smith, Demon- 
stration School, Athens, Georgia. 

Counselor: Van Cleve Morris, College Edu- 
cation, University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 

President: Bettie White, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. 

Vice-President: Minnie Lee Barker, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary: Lora Lee Poore, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Frances Bell, College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Jones Springen, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 


Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 Nabors Street, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


Beta 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 
President: John Christ, Peru, Nebraska. 
Vice-President: Alden, Bugbee Apartments, 
Peru, Nebraska. 
Secretary: Laura Lee Bosworth, 810 4th Avenue, 
Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
Treasurer: John Alden, Bugbee Apartments, 
Peru, Nebraska. 
Historian-Reporter: Alma Ashley, Peru, Ne- 
Counselor: Mullinix, Peru, Nebraska. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 

President: Joan Craig, 544 Seventh Street, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. 

Vice-President: Burton, RFD #1, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Secretary: Everett Follette, Jonas Hall, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Irene Hair, 814 Ames Avenue, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, RFD #1, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Counselor: Ida Henton, Box 291, Spearfish, 
South 


Beta 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas 
May 29, 1929 
Ruby Jane Middlebrook, Burleson 
Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Vice-President: Suzanne Starling, Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Secretary: Martha Meiners, Burleson Hall, Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas. 
Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Office-Pat Neff Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Glenda Underwood, Burleson 
Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Counselor: Goetting, Office Pat Neff Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


Beta Omicron 
Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 
President: Donald Litscher, 4455 North Oakland 
Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
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Vice-President: Vernell Schwartz, 3240 North 
24th Street, Milwaukee, 

Secretary: Mae Rohlinger, 1811 North 52nd 
Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Audrey Williams, 3273 North Mary- 
land Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Mae Rohlinger, 1811 North 
Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Mary Read, 1925 East Kenwood 

Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


Beta 


New York University, 
New York New York 
Washington Square, 
May 24, 1930 


President: Emanuel Ehrlich, 622 East Street, 
New York New York. 

Street, Brooklyn New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Emanuel Balizer, 908 
DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 21, New York. 
Recording-Secretary: Mrs. Marion Carter, 409 
Bleeker Avenue, Mamaroneck, New York. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Eva Miller, Marwood Lane, 

Yonkers New York. 

Historian: William Griffey, 266 Van Buren 
Street, Brooklyn 21, New York. 

Reporter: Carol Smith, 3550 Street, 
Jackson Heights 72, New York. 

Counselor: John Carr Duff, Press Building, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York New York. 

Honorary Counselor: John Rockwell. 


Beta Rho 


Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 


President: Raymond Maginsky, South Hall, Mans- 
field State Teachers College, Mansfield, Penn- 

sylvania. 

Vice-President: Jean Sterling, North Hall, Mans- 
field State Teachers College, Mansfield, Penn- 

sylvania. 

Secretary: Nancy Van Dyke, North Hall, Mans- 
field State College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Wanda Smith, North Hall, Mansfield 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Eno, North Hall, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania, 

Counselor: Margaretta Bone, Wilson Avenue, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, 
Athens, Georgia 
May 28, 1930 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


Beta Tau 


Crosse State College, 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930 

President: Greta Larson, 1312 Rose Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Vice-President: Ann Campbell, 2215 State Road, 
Crosse, Wisconsin, 

Secretary: Bernice Buelow, 1316 Fifth Avenue, 
South, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Marlene Adrian, 2028 
Road, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Pat Biemevet, 1406 Pine 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Walters, 215 North 24th, 
Crosse, 


Beta 


Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1930 
President: Marjorie Banks, 6188 McPherson 
Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 
Vice-President: Lauretta Schlutow, 4050 Wyom- 
ing Street, St. Louis 16, Misouri. 
Secretary: Mrs. Robert Earl Crowder, 7052 
Pershing Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 
Treasurer: Eugene Seubert, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Clara Funk, 6252 Rose- 
bury Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 
Counselor: Stephen Gribble, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 


President: Daisy Yee, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Vice-President: Oddetta Wold, State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Secretary: Elaine Takemori, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Carolyn Rushton, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. 

Historian-Reporter: Henry Lee, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 
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Counselor: Alfred Thomas, Jr., Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 


President: Martha Jane Severson, North Hall, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Vice-President: Mary Weaver, North Hall, Ari- 

zona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Secretary: Rachel Moore, 613 North Beaver, 
Flagstaff, 
Treasurer: Richard Lloyd, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Counselor: Tyson, South Beaver, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, 
January 1931 
President: Donna Richison, Lincoln Hall, Charles- 
ton, 
Vice-president: Joan Finley, 708 Johnson Street, 
Charleston, 
Secretary: Winifred Sebright, 860 
Street, Charleston, 
Treasurer: Doradene Diefenthaler, 860 Seventh 
Street, Charleston, 
Historian-Reporter: Wilma Briggs, 1616 Ninth 
Street, Charleston, 
Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, Eastern 
State College, Charleston, 


Seventh 


Illinois 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 31, 1931 
Counselor: Boyd Howard, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
Names other officers not received. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 
President: Mary Alice Evans, Box 516, Radford 
College. 
Vice-President: John Overby, Street, 
Radford, Virginia. 
Secretary: Joan Fanning, Box Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 
Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartments, 
Radford, Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lockmeyer, Radnor 
Apartments, Radford, Virginia. 
Counselor: M’Ledge Moffet, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 


President: Oren Baker, 335 West Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Alton Schmidt, Lavelle, Penn- 

Cerresponding Secretary: Sally Morgan, Box 135, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Ruth Paul, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Nancy Sue Williams, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, 


Gamma Gamma 


Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead Minnesota 
May 1931 
President: Rhoda Senechal, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
Vice-president: Twilla Monson, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Hanson, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
Historian-Reporter: Erickson, 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 
Counselor: Glaydon Robbins, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
May 1931 
President: Janet Bosworth, New Womens Dormi- 
tory, NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Vice-president: Janice Hamilton, 1409 North 
7th Street, Fargo, North 
Secretary: Iris Nelson, 1709 Avenue South, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Treasurer: Dorothy Ryan, New Womens Dormi- 
tory, NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: Conrad Kvamme, 1131 14th 
Street N., Fargo, North Dakota. 
Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 North 3rd 
Street, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Gamma Epsilon 


Montclair State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 
President: Ina Friedman, 220 Osborne Terrace, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Vice-president: Dave Hanlon, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Secretary: Frances Verrone, Oak Street, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Lou Washburn, 
Oak Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Alan Morehead, Montclair State 

Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 


Jersey. 


Gamma Zeta 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 
President: Rosemarie Blundin, Box 131, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Donald Steel, Box 586, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Marylou Kelly, Box 293, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Joyce Johnson, Box 283, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Margaret Post, Box 388, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Helen Carpenter, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 

President: Raymond Barrall, Apt. 77, Campus 
Village, New Mexico Western Coliege, Silver 
City, New Mexico. 

Vice-president: Richard Swan, Enloe Hall, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Secretary: Mrs. Oscar Hosmer, 802 Gordon Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 

Treasurer: Mollie Cerny, Murray Hotel, Silver 
City, New Mexico. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Orville Little, 607 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico. 

Counselor: Kenneth Kostenbader, 422 Gordon 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 
President: Glenn Sheets, 602 Neely Avenue, 
Muncie, 
Vice-president: Katheryn Ann Conelley, Lucina 
Hall, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


Secretary: Virgina Lee Reed, Lucina Hall, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Patricia Louise Mullins, South Hall, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Judith Lois Schneider, Lucina 
Hall, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

Counselor: Robert Koenker, Administration 
Building, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


The City College, New York, New York 
May 29, 1931 
President: Anthony Nespole, Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn 31, New York. 
Vice-president: Deanna Farhi, 2910 Wallace 
Avenue, Bronx, New York. 
Corresponding Secretary: Florence Goldin, 2084 
Bronx Park East, Bronx, New 
Recording Secretary: Doris Buchner, 658 Mont- 
gomery Street, Brooklyn New York. 
Treasurer: Frieda Cohen, 640 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 13, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Whitted, West 
74th Street, New York, New York. 
Counselor: Burritt Haddow, 267 Chatterton 
Parkway, White Plains, New York. 


Gamma Kappa 


The University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 

President: Evelyn Nesbitt, 2027 West Easton 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: John Venable, 736 East 36th Street 
North, Tulsa, 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Applebaugh, 
2265 North Denver Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Olen Self, 2638 South Yale 
Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Ross Beall, 1632 South Florence 
Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 

President: Ruth Nieters, 7340 Lohmeyer Street, 
Maplewood 17, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Earl Moehle, 4239 Connecticut 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Secretary: Gerry Abbetmeier, 6415 Wanda Street, 
St. Louis 16, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Mary Frances Schmitz, 1706a State 
Street, East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Buettner, 5649 Suther- 
land Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 Flora Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Gamma 


State University College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 22, New York 
June 1931 
President: Graham Millar, 153 Hedley Avenue, 
Buffalo New 
Vice-president. Paul Moyer, 386 
Avenue, Buffalo 15, New York. 
Secretary: Anita Llamas, Knowlton Drive, 
Lackawanna 18, New York. 
Treasurer: Marilyn Yaeger, Ridgewood Road, 
Buffalo 20, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Donna Wilson, West Somerset 
Road, Appleton, New York. 
Counselor: Ruth Sugarman, 206 Tacoma Avenue, 


Buffalo 16, New 


Cornwall 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 
Counselor: John Best, Butler University, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana. 
Names other officers not received. 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Georgia Russopulos, 227 North Ninth 
Street, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Robert Shields, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Alice Steele, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 

Recording Secretary: Ann Breden, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Helen Hellmers, State Teachers Col- 
lege East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Benjamin Williams Rapp, 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 


President: Franklin Roberts, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 

Vice-president: Sandra Glorsky, University 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Secretary: Elinor Rider, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


Treasurer: Ruth Ernest, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 

Historian-Reporter: Wilma Monroe, University 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Counselor: Mark Shibles, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


Gamma 


St. Cloud State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 


President: Sandra Jensen, St. Cloud State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Daniel Carlin, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, 

Secretary: Mary Schreder, St. Cloud 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Albion Kromminga, St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Yvonne Legrid, St. Cloud 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Robert Stevenson, St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 
President: Darlene Dugan, Wilkie Hall, 
Harvard Avenue, Wichita 14, 
Vice-president: David William Frame, 2008 North 
Spruce, Wichita 14, Kansas. 

Secretary: Celia Carter, Wilkie 
Harvard Avenue, Wichita 14, 
Treasurer: Gordon Hanson, 1404 Fairmount 

Avenue, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Wilda Naylor, Wilkie Hall, 
2000 Harvard Avenue, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Counselor: Baker, 1834 Harvard Avenue, 

Wichita 14, Kansas. 


2000 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, 
1600 Halloway Avenue, 
San Francisco 27, California 
January 13, 1934 
President: David Belrose, 1125 Douglass Street, 
San Francisco 14, California. 
Vice-president: Lois Frichette, 1952 20th Avenue, 
San Francisco 16, California. 
Secretary: Carol Pult, 3733 Lawton Street, San 
Francisco 22, California. 
Treasurer: Maxine McCullough, 426 Serrano 
Drive, San Francisco, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Alan Bushnell, 1755 Ana- 
moor Street, Redwood City, California. 
Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan 
Avenue, San Francisco 16, California. 
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Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 


President: Freeman, Dexter, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Schmidt, Winona, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Washburn, Spring Valley, Minne- 

Treasurer: Daun, Winona, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Majerus, Winona, Minne- 
sota. 

Counselor: Murray, Winona, Minnesota. 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Jane Carraway, 3613 Winnebago 
Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Carter, Box 
Louisiana University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Secretary: Barbara Spencer, Box 6731, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Harrison, College Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Davenport, Faculty 
Club, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Counselor: George Deer, College Education, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Betty Chloe Carter, Box 571, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Nancy King, Box 45, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Jimmie Dee Hatcher, Box 403, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Gerald Furr, Box 1283, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Sudie Loomis, 
Natchitoches, 

Counselor: Mrs. Mattie Woodward, 311 Whit- 
field Drive, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Gamma Chi 


Worcester State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: Thomas Severance, Spring Street, 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts. 


Vice-president: James Sheehan, Newton Park, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Joan Casey, Cleveland Avenue, 
Worcester 

Treasurer: Louise Aqurkis, 298 Greenwood 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor Kowalczyk, 
Church Street, Blackstone, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Olean Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 1935 

President: Lila Love, 1505 Yale Avenue, Fresno, 
California. 

Vice-president: Marie Micarelli, 1279 Vagedes 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Secretary: Rosalie 177 North Maple 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Virgina Drath, 735 Palm 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Counselor-Treasurer: Ralph Evans, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California. 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 


President: Mrs. Eva May Crippen, 3829 
23, Oklahoma City, 

Vice-president: Mrs. Alma Bradley, 7901 
North Eastern, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Wilma Armstrong, Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Emma Plunkett, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
May 1935 

President: Roger Stephens, College P.O., Box 415, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Edith Taylor, College P.O., Box 
780, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Thelma Parke, 146 Tates Creek 
Avenue, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Jackson Lackey, 216 Water Street, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Beverly Wilson, Greenway, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Ida Teater, 219 Lancaster Avenue, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


nee 


Delta Beta 
Kent State University, Kent, 
May 15, 1935 

President: Norman Wren, Second St., W., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Joyce Bollardi, Terrace Hall, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Secretary: Joyce Altwies, Terrace Hall, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Sigman, Terrace Hall, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Lucille Mariol, 1634 Colo- 
nial Boulevard, E., Canton, Ohio. 


Counselor: Gerald Read, 1227 Fairview Drive, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virgina 
May 24, 1935 

President: Robert Joyce, Box 281, Athens, West 
Virginia. 

Vice-president: Iva Gray Riley, Athens, West 
Virginia. 

Secretary: Lona Epling, Box 381, Athens, West 
Virginia. 

Treasurer: Porterfield, Athens, West 
Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Maples, Box 146, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Ralph Cunningham, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 

President: Mary Anne DuBose, Box 867, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Rhodes Glenn, Box 678, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Secretary: Mary Dell Stringer, Box 1272, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Treasurer: Miriam Alice Elrod, Box 1384, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Pollard Raines, Box 
771, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 

Counselor: Story, Box 111, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, 
May 29, 1935 
President: Margaret Serdar, 803 Broadway, North 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Vice-president: John Erwin, 815 North Seventh 
Street, Rochelle, 


Secretary: Suzanne Groves, Route Box 458, 
Lake Villa, 

Treasurer: Doris Ferry, Adams Hall, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Huesman, 1001 South 
East, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Counselor: Eleanor Volberding, 139 Normal 
Road, DeKalb, Illinois. 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
June 1935 

President: Kathleen Bergstrom, 410 West Ohio 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Rachel Bellinger, 343 East Ridge 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Secretary: Judith Bartol, 401 College 
Avenue, Marquette, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Edgar Holmgren, 417 East Ridge 
Street, Ishpeming, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Esther Anttila, 133 Carey 
Hall, Marquette, Michigan. 

Counselor: Richard O’Dell, 421 East Crescent 
Street, Marquette, 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 14, 1936 

President: Cloyce Briles Gordon, 717 4th Street, 
Alva, 

Vice-president: Mattie Lyday, 403 Tenth Street, 
Alva, 

Recording Secretary: Shirley 4th 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joan Webster, Chester, 
Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Wanda Stanford, 402 4th Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma, 

Hinstorian-Reporter: Roland Meyer, Cherokee, 
Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Edith Gorman, 1141 8th Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
May 1936 


President: John Dean Gilpin, Shaver Hall, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 

Vice-president: Baker, Buchanan Hall, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 

Secretary: Mrs, Sara Farris, 1604 Avenue 
Huntsville, 
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Treasurer: Inga Davidson, Apartment 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Matthews, 1528 Avenue 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
May 1936 

President: Mrs. Ryckman, 1326 Johnston 
Street, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Jack McClendon, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Box 544, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana. 

Secretary: Mrs. Harriet Motter, 317 West Col- 
lege Avenue, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Hulda Erath, 317 East College 
Avenue, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Dolores Hebert, 313 Emma 
Street, New Iberia, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Zernott, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana; Clarence Monk, 
Terrace Hotel, Lafayette, Louisiana 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College, Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 

President: Mrs. Wilma Tupper, Box 332, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Vice-president: Sandra Allen, Box 934, Cheney, 
Washington. 

Secretary: Bill Tallyn, Cheney, Washington. 

Treasurer: Dan Peterson, Cheney, 

Historian-Reporter: Bill Tallyn, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

Counselor: Clara Kessler, Box 161, Cheney, 
Washington. 


Delta Lambda 


James Ormond Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 
President: Van Norman, Jr., 4201 Wheeler 
Road, E., Washington 20, D.C. 
Vice-president: Margo Rogers, 3720 Windom 
Place, W., Washington 16, D.C. 
Secretary: Mrs. Camille Kendall, 5706 16th 
Avenue, Chillum Heights, Maryland. 
Treasurer: White, 2409 Lewisdale Drive, 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Esther Plotkin, 1361 
Hamilton St., Washington 11, C., 
Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachusetts 

Avenue, W., Washington, D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
May 1937 
President: Richard Barnhart, Phi Kappa Tau 
House, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Vive-president: Betty Ann Thompson, Minteer 
House, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Pearl Mosley, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Mary Albright, Shaffer House, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: 
Counselor: John Edwards, Russell Hall, New Wil- 


mington, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 


President: Frank Wittwer, 239 Jefferson Street, 
Whitewater, 

Vice-president: James Gammon, 12-C College 
Greens, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Mary Warner, 338 Cravath St., 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Michael Means, 124 Prince Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Norene Watson, Troy Center, 

Counselor: Reuben Klumb, 269 North Park Street. 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 

President: Eleanor Delaney, 1047 Dewey 
Place, Elizabeth New Jersey. 

Vice-president: May Smith, 268 Emanuel 
Street, Trenton 10, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Leo Palmisano, 526 Shaler Boule- 
vard, Ridgefield, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Juanita Helmer, 1002 Putman Avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Rubel, 724 Roose- 
velt Avenue, Carteret, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Richard Boyd Ballou, School Edu- 
cation, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: Gordon Leavitt, P.O. Box 
C.W.C.E., Ellensburg, Washington. 

Vice President: Richard Preston, P.O. Box 851, 
C.W.C.E., Ellensburg, Washington. 


: 
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Secretary: Nancy Hardy, C.W.C.E., Ellensburg 


Washington. 

Treasurer: Frances Shuck (staff), Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. 

Susan Ryan c/o Loretta 
Miller, C.W.C.E., Ellensburg, Washington. 
Counselor: Loretta Miller, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, Washing- 

ton. 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 
President: Marjorie Winslow, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
Vice-president: Amy Jean Greene, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
Secretary: Mrs, Dora Harwood, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
Treasurer: Guy Hayes, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Counselor: Adelphia Basford, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 


Delta Rho 


State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
February 19, 1938 
President: John Hansen, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Nancy Applegate, 385 Livingston 
Avenue, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Helen Barna, 173 Liberty Street, Fords, 
New Jersey. 
Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Arlene Goldfarb, Kuna 
Terrace, Irvington, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Lenore Vaughn-Eames, Box 98, West- 


field, New Jersey. 


North 4th Street, 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 

President: Margaret Haugh, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Glenn Peters, State Teachers 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Rita Bulger, 280 South Jones Street, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Filitea Poretta, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Joy Grininger, Livonia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Counselor: Rude, 233 West Church Street, 
Lock Haven, 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 

President: Ronald Zinkham, Room 138, South 
Hall, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice President: David Jones, Room 134, South 
Hall, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 

Secretary: Lois Hanshumaker, Room 213, North 
Hall, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 

Treasurer: Lois Room 213, North 
Hall, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Thorpe, Room 202, 
North Hall, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Leonard Duncan, Dean Instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 

President: Arline Popick, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Bloyder, East 47th Street, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Catherine Burke, 153 Hopkins Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Barbara Stepanian, 209 47th Street, 
Union City, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Veronica Fair, 404 Stegman 
Parkway, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Margaret Williams, 117 Wade 
Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


197 16th Avenue, 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
May 13, 1939 
President: Verner Gibson, 316 Haskins Road, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Janet Albers, 37705 Center 
Ridge Road, North Ridgeville, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Joan McCarthy, 626 Ot- 
tawa Street, Defiance, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dolores Szostak, 3217 
Ninth Street, Canton, Ohio SW. 
Treasurer: Charles Young, 
Avenue, Bowling Green, Ohio, 


715 Wallace 
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Historian-Reporter: Janine Vescelius, 1203 Ford 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Counselor: Florence Williamson, 440 East 
Court Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Delta Chi 


Southern University, Carbondale, 
May 20, 1939 

President: Margaret Whitaker, 701 South Uni- 
versity Avenue, Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Mrs. Doris Schwinn 
Speech Department, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Secretary: Marilyn Liebig, 800 South University 
Avenue, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Juanito Peradotto, 522 West Grand 
Avenue, Carbondale, 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Roy Weschinshey, 405 
West Oak Street, Carbondale, 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn Rieke, Lake Street, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 


Delta Psi 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 
President: Virginia Small, 220 North Spring 
Street, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
Vice-president: Delores Kesner, Burlington, West 
Virginia. 
Delores Kesner, Burlington, 
West Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: 
Thomas, West Virginia. 
Counselor: David Revely, Shepherd College, 


Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 


Lambert, 


Delta Omega 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 

President: Mrs. Onie Mabry Mason, Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Mary Alice Lucas, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Lucy Sheffer, Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: James Rogers, Murray State Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Jackie Boswell, Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Rhey Boyd Parsons, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


Towson State Teachers’ College, 
Towson, Maryland 
February 17, 1940 
President: Patti Losco, State College, 
Towson, Maryland. 


First Vice-president: Jean Arnold, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. 

Second Vice-president: Robert State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

Secretary: Jean Lumm Donnell, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. 

Treasurer: Ann Kilgour, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Anthony Marchione, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

Counselor: Ruth Smith, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Maryland. 

Counselor: Robert Gifford, 202 Garden 
Road, Towson, 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 

President: Carl Dolce, 7004 Phitchard Place, 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Julianna Boudreaux, 4737 
Cleveland Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mrs. Arline Guyton, 2716 Camp 
Street, New Orleans 13, Louisiana, 

Treasurer: Andrew Hirt, 1643 Mandeville Street, 
New Orleans 17, Louisiana. 

Historian: Barbara Umbach, 3617 Louisiana Ave- 
nue Parkway, New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 
Reporter: Ray Marie Zemmer, 1909 South Dupre 

Street, New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 
Counselor: Thomas Patrick, 2706 Calhoun 
Street, New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 

President: Carolyn Kille, Box 287 FSC Station, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Martin Wilhelm, Box FSC 
Station, Lakeland, Florida. 
Secretary: Carolyn Greer, 

sippi, Lakeland, Florida. 

Treasurer: Betty Jean Floyd, 395 West Parker 
Street, Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter and Deputy Counselor: Gor- 
don Ogden, Jr., 817 College Avenue, Lake- 
land, Florida. 

Counselor: Peel, 947 Johnson Avenue, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


South Missis- 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 
President: Myrna Cox, Shutterly Ave., California, 
Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Ruth Lesnock, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania. 
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Secretary: Kathleen Everley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Joan Kray, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania. 


Historian-Reporter: State 
College, California, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Henrietta Carroll, State Teachers Col- 


lege, California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1941 
President: Robert Hench, R.D. New Bloom- 
field, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Irene 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Mahlon Weikert, Park Avenue, 
Littlestown, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Shirley Hess, 429 Electric Avenue, 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Lois Gingerich, R.D. 
York, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Dr. Earl Wright, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 

President: Robert Ribble, 836 Linden Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Robert Blefko, 538 Lafayette 
Avenue, Palmerton, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Mrs. Marilyn Edgar, 235 Twenty- 
Fifth Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Patricia Jenks Thomas, Kutz- 
town State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Carole Koons, Kutztown 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsyl- 

Counselor: Dr. Gresh, 305 South Third 
Avenue, West Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 

President: Permilla Lampman, 604 East Wiscon- 
sin Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Lewis Lash, 814 South Main 
Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Secretary: Helena Hayward, Barnard Hall, Cen- 
tral Michigan College Education, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Calvin Devitt, Robinson Hall, Central 


Michigan College Education, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


Historian-Reporter: Mr. William Roth, Robinson 
Hall, Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Counselor: Dr. Lawrence Smith, Psychology 
and Education Department, Central Michigan 
College Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 

President: Mrs. Mary Northcutt, College 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Gayle Bowen, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Kentucky, Box 37. 

Secretary: Eva Calvert, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky, Box 

Treasurer: Daniel Wetzel, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky, Box 332. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Wanda Vice, 516 Eliza- 
beth Avenue, Flemingsburg, Kentucky. 

Counselor: McShea, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky. 


Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 
President: Helen Ulvila, 1355 Washington Street, 
Braintree, Massachusetts. 
Vice-president: Veronica Flangheddy, 128 Whit- 
tenton Street, Taunton, Massachusetts. 
Secretary: Barbara Drinkwater, Lyng Street, 
North Dartmouth, Massachusetts. 
Treasurer: Greta Tyson, Douglas Road, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 
Historian-Reporter: Shubsda, Vernon 
Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Counselor: Rose O’Connell, 215 Summer Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 

President: Janice Hill, 639 M.A.C. Avenue, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Ralph Bradley, 358 Phillips 
Hall, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Secretary: Ruth Rood, West Shiawassee, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Treasurer: DeGutis, Short Course Dormi- 
tory, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Navarre, 4471 Mon- 
roe, Ecorse, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, School Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 
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Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 

President: Nancy Horne, 2727 Federal Street, 
Paso, Texas. 

Vice-president: Barbara Banner, 1217 Baltimore 
Street, Paso, Texas. 

Secretary: Mary Margaret Niblett, 
more, Paso, Texas. 

Treasurer: Mary Margaret Niblett, 
more, Paso, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Gisela Laufen, 
Road, Paso, Texas. 

Counselor: Foster, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 
Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 


3625 Glen- 
3625 Glen- 


Dale 


7401 


President: Brewster Yates, 108 Roxbury Road, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Virginia Villa (Mrs.), Colton 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Nancy Couch, Aspetuck Road, New 
Milford, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Frances Ritchel, Southfield Road, 
Fairfield, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Carol Kulak, 186 Francis 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Warren Fabyan, Kinnear Ave- 
nue, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 
Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
April 13, 1943 
President: William Marshall, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Vice-president: June-Clyde Colbath, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 
Secretary: Gayle Crawford Willimantic 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Treasurer: Barbara Malinowski, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Historian-Reporter: Sarah Drayton, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 

Counselor: Mrs. Betty Tipton, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 
President: Catherine Carlucci, Locust Avenue, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 


Vice-president: Eitelmann, 
Hall, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Jean McCarthy, Stuart Avenue, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Melody, 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Caroline Jeliff, Fairfield 
Hall, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Robert Schappals, Locust Avenue 
School, Locust Avenue, Danbury, Connecticut. 


Epsilon Omicron 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 

President: Ralph Zimmerman, 
College, Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Joan Miller, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Elaine Roberts, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Mahlon Schmidt, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Anne Rieman, Wis- 
consin State College Eau Claire, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Epsilon 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 
President: Herman Oberle, 283 Main St., Keene, 
New Hampshire. 
Vice-president: Ann Williams, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Secretary: Priscilla Rand, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Jr., Water 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Historian-Reporter: George Rollins, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 
Counselor: Ruth Keddy, Winchester Street, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 
President: Nancy 273 Garden Street, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Marie Mello, 223 Linwood 
Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Secretary: Mrs. Barbara Amato, Warrington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Eileen Smith, Greaton Drive, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Historian-Reporter: Barbara Manish, Youngs 
Avenue, West Warwick, Rhode Island. 
Counselor: Ernest Allison, 123 Ottawa Ave- 
nue, Oakland Beach, Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 


Oneonta State Teachers College. 
Oneonta, New York 
May 26, 1944 
President: Jeanne Gruesbeck, 
Oneonta, New York. 
Vice-president: Margaret Chase, Maple Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 
Secretary: Jerrine Trine, Cedar Street, One- 
onta, New York. 
Treasurer: Kathleen Hillriegel, Elm Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Mahoney, East 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 
Counselor: Herman Behrens, 171 
Oneonta, New York, 


Cedar Street, 


Epsilon Tau 


Geneseo State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 
President: Carol Rose Clark, Box 102, Geneseo 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Vice-president: Helen Benz, Box 45, Geneseo 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Secretary: Lois Verduin, Box 560, Geneseo State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Treasurer: Jean Redmond, Dover Avenue, 
Avon, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Carol Smith, Wadsworth 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Counselor: Bess Johnson, Center Street, 
Geneseo, New York. 


Epsilon Upsilon 


State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 
June 1944 
Robin Thatcher, 
Potsdam, New York. 
Vice-president: Jean Larkin, Bay Street, Pots- 
dam, New York, 
Secretary: Marjorie Mower, Box 166, MacVicar 
Hall, Potsdam, New York. 
Treasurer: Anne Schrader, Elm Street, Pots- 
dam, New 
Historian-Reporter: Richard 
Street, Potsdam, New York. 
Counselor: Roger Dunn, Grant Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 


Leroy Street, 


Rusack, Elm 


Epsilon Phi 


State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
November 12, 1943 
President: Mrs, Barbara Shirley, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 
Vice-president: Marian Laney, Daugette 


Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 


Secre tary: Judy Boozer, Daugette Hall, Jackson- 
ville, 

Treasurer: Sidney Whitley, Route Anniston, 
Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Wells, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Counselor: Lucille Branscomb, Abercrombie Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. 


Epsilon Chi 


Cortland State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 
April 20, 1945 
President: Grace Caravaglio, North Hall, Cort- 
land, New York. 
Vice-president: Constance Saulsbury, Tompkins 
Street, Cortland, New York. 
Recording Secretary: Beverly 
Pleasant Street, Cortland, New York. 
Corresponding Secretary: Lucille 
Tompkins Street, Cortland, New York. 
Treasurer: Phyllis Denapole, Stevenson Street, 
Cortland, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Lee Matson, Union 
Street, Cortland, New York. 
Counselor: Dorothy Shenk, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 


Epsilon Phi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 

President: Carole Bland, 804 Kendrick Street, 
Florence, Alabama. 

Vice-president: James Hodges, 
Avenue, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Secretary: Martha Pugh, Box 77, College Sta- 
tion, Florence, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy Sneed, Village Apt. 
A-1, Florence, Alabama. 
Historian-Reporter: 

Station, Florence, Alabama. 
Counselor: Mrs. Celia Wilson, State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Alabama. 


Madison 


Handley, College 


Epsilon Omega 
State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 
President: Anne Luppeno, 284 Washington Boule- 
vard, Oswego, New York. 
Vice-president: Beverly Moulton, 
Boulevard, Oswego, New York. 
Secretary: Judith Melnick, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, New York. 
Treasurer: Harold Ferguson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Nancy Georgiano, 
don Avenue, Oswego, New York. 
Counselor: Harold Alford, West 
Street, Oswego, New York. 


Washington 
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Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 

President: Mrs. Mary Aistrup, Dohrman 
Avenue, Teaneck, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Joan O’Brien, 736 Bogert Avenue, 
River Edge, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Eleanor Prendergast, 362 Summer 
Street, Clifton, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Elaine Vislotsky, Duffus Avenue, 
Totowa, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Talamini, 157 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Herbert Lee Ellis, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, P.O. Box 2259, Paterson 22, 
New Jersey. 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 

President: Lois Raati, Torrance Hall, Duluth 
Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Evelyn Soderberg, Torrance Hall, 
Duluth Minnesota. 

Secretary: Jean Thompson, Torrance Hall, Du- 
luth Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Harriet Miller, Torrance Hall, Du- 
luth Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Seikkila, Route 
Box 508, Cloquet, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Valworth Plumb, Office the 
Division Education Psychology, 
U.M.D., Duluth Minnesota. 


Zeta Gamma 


Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 

President: Mrs. Merle Houston, Shackleford Hall, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president: James Brown, 554 South Brun- 
didge Street, Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary: Mrs. Frances Wood, Box 531, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Carolyn Saunders, Box 347, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. LeMerle Bentley, 
Box 91, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala- 
bama. 

Counselor: Ervin, Box 403, State Teach- 
ers College, Troy, Alabama. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 


President: Jean Grounds, Valera, Texas. 
Vice-president: Carroll Lassiter, Alpine, Texas. 


Secretary: Josephine Scott, Ft. Stockton, Texas, 

Treasurer: Winifred Slight, Alpine, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Texas. 

Counselor: Etheridge, Alpine, Texas, 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
May 31, 1946 
President: Eldon Rehm, Elmore, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Daniel Quilter, 3623 Homewood 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
Secretary: Lillian Lewis, 415 Division Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Esther Anderson, University To- 
ledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
Counselor: Frank Dickerson, 3658 Bowen 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


Zeta Zeta 


State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 
President: Rae Dunning, North Oakwood 
Terrace, New Paltz, New York. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Sylvia Hoyt Clark, State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
Secretary: Jacqueline Smith, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York. 
Treasurer: David Kelly, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Bernice Goldschlager, Agon- 
ian House, New Paltz, New York. 
Counselor: Roland Will, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York. 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 

President: Kenneth Seawright, Box 784, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Billie Ruth Armstrong, 510 South 
Lamar Avenue, Oxford, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Alice McKee, Box 377, University, 
Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Hazel McCain, Box 323, University, 
Mississippi. 

Counselor: Peter Oliva, School Education, 
University, Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 
Counselor: Lizette Van Gelder, 3705 Mountain 
Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Names other officers not received. 
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Zeta 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee 
June 1947 


President: Adair Sizemore, 407 Peachtree Street, 
Johnson City, 

Vice-president: Betty Campbell, 1207 Southwest 
Avenue, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Patsy Hamrick, 306 McQueen Street, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Jewell Bryson, Box 435, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Howell, Riverview 
Road, Elizabethtown, Tennessee. 

Counselor: John Lamb, Jr., 208 Street, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 


President: Gilbert Wade, 460 East Oak Street, 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Catherine Kilpatrick, 304 Hickory 
Street, Amite, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Marie Rusciano, Route Box 12-M, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: William Rigdon, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College, College Station, 
Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ann Stassi, 304 East 
Morris Street, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Hymel Falgoust, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College, College Station, Hammond, 
Louisiana. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Missouri 
April 27, 1948 


President: Terry Bulloch, College Heights, 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Louise Novinger, Residence Hall, 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Roberta Kordes, Home Management 
House, State College, Maryville, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Donald Sklenar, Northwest Missouri 

State College, Maryville, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Crisswell, Residence 
Hall, Maryville, Missouri. 
Counselor: John Harr, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 
May 19, 1948 


Station, Com- 


President: Carol Rogers, 
merce, Texas. 
Vice-president: Tommy 
Commerce, Texas. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ann Askew, Binnion Hall, 
Commerce, Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Jan King, 2500 Campbell 
Street, Commerce, Texas. 
Counselor: Adelle Rogers Clark, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


Lawrence, Route 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 

President: Ruth Leuchten, Beaver College, Jenk- 
intown, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Jeanne Gernert, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, 
Secretary: Dolores Russo, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Phyllis Smerke, Beaver College, Jenk- 
intown, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Merry Meyerson, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, Jenk- 
intown, Pennsylvania. 


Zeta 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Videlle Alme, Willis Apartments, Num- 
ber 12, Minot, North Dakota. 
Vice-president: Jack Geving, Bidneer Hall, State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 
Secretary: Hannah Nordmark, Box 302, State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 
Treasurer: Elaine Alberts, 703 South Main Street, 
Minot, North Dakota. 
Counselor: Mrs. Ladendorf, 313 Fifth 
Street Northwest, Minot, North Dakota. 


Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 
President: Lois McKay, University Dela- 
ware, Box 806, Newark, Delaware. 
Vice-president: Joan Frazer, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 
Secretary: Betty Andrews, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 
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Treasurer: Jean DeVries, University Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Dougherty, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Counselor: Daniel Wood, Office the Presi- 
dent, University Delaware, Newark, Dela- 


Zeta 


State University New York, Teachers College 
Brockport, Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 
President: Richard Saul, Erie Street, Brock- 
port, New York. 
Vice-president: Thirza Milam, State Street, 
Brockport, New York. 

Secretary: Pauline Rossman, Vanderhoof Hall, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Treasurer: Rose Marie Brucia, Vanderhoof Hall, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Norma Jean Mayne, Bram- 
ley Hall, Teachers College, Brockport, New 

York. 
Counselor: Miriam McPherson, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Teachers College, Brockport, New 


York. 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
October 1949 

President: Rose Margaret Palermo, 3301 Nash- 
ville Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Marguerite Mary Bick, 3725 Ca- 
diz Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Lucille Anne Wymann, 6055 
Diaz Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Sylvia Shambra, 8210 Apple Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Zelenka, 2806 Gen. 
Ogden Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 8011 Spruce 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Johanna Teubner, 200 4th Street 
South East Valley City, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Vivian Nelson, East Hall, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Claire 532 
2nd Avenue North East, Valley City, North 
Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Susan McCoy, 227 South 
West 3rd, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Mrs. Opal Wooldridge, 420 Ave- 
nue South West, Valley City, North Dakota. 


Zeta Tau 


Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 
April 1950 
President: Jane Summers, Box 76, Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, Florida. 
Vice-president: Joan Williams, c/o Women’s 
Gym, Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. 
Secretary: June Woodard, Box 356, Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, Florida. 

Treasurer: Lynn Pier, Box 356, Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Lee, Box 444, Stetson 
University, DeLand, 

Counselor: Carter, Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida. 


Zeta Upsilon 


Fredonia State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 
June I, 1950 
President: Joyce Quetschenbach, Box 155, Greg- 
ory Hall, Fredonia, New York. 
Vice-president: Helen Boynton, Barker Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 
Secretary: Marilyn Matts, Box 115, Gregory 
Hall, Fredonia, New York. 
Kathryn King, 348 Temple Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Woods, Box 196, 
Gregory Hall, Fredonia, New York. 
Counselor: George Zimmer, Administration 
Building, Fredonia State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York. 


Zeta Phi 
University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
June 2, 1950 
President: Edwin Harshman, University 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Idalee Vonk, University 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
Secretary: Shirley Bledsoe, University Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
Treasurer: William Robert Sutter, University 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: Lucy Cheshire, University 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
Counselor: McElheny, University Mi- 
ami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 


Zeta Chi 


Tennessee State University, 
Nashville Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 
President: Hazel Pointer. 
*Vice-president: Barbara Peck, Hale Hall, Ten- 
nessee A&I State University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 


\- 


Secretary: Mayrene Beasley, 2710A Meharry 
Boulevard, Nashville Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Love, Tennessee State 
University. 

Historian-Reporter: Nathaniel Woodrick, East 
Dormitory, Tennessee State University. 

Counselor: Mrs. Geraldine Fort, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 

Acting President. 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1950 

President: Inez Gregory, 917 Hamlin Street, 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Ann Taylor, 3208 Sixteenth 
Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Jacqueline Branch, 117 Adams Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Althea Williams, 1122 Kenyon Street, 
North West, Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Ermenies Clark, 715 
Princeton Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Sadie St. Clair, 1206 Lamont 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Zeta Omega 


University Houston, Houston, Texas 
January 12, 1951 

President: Mrs. Lola Dudley, 1519 Driscoll, 
Houston Texas. 

Vice-president: Worden McDonald, 4318 Polk, 
Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Helen Bottrell, 1101 West 
Thomas Avenue, Pasadena, Texas. 

Treasurer: Christine Brannan, 108 East, 4361 
Wheeler, Houston Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Omie Ware, 1066 Gar- 
denia, Houston 18, 

Counselors: Mrs. Evelyn Thompson, 4616 
Braeburn Drive, Bellaire, Texas; Ker- 


bow, 3220 Rice Boulevard, Houston, Texas. 


Eta Alpha 


Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 
January 12, 1951 

President: Eugene Pastro, 802 West 75th Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Vice-president: William DeWaele, 11734 Beacon 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 

Secretary: Joanne Schuck, 4807 West Stevens, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Treasurer: Mary Adoria Schultz, 3275 Avalon 
Way, Seattle, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Erlene Wolfe, 2606 West 
Smith Street, Seattle, Washington. 

Counselor: Herbert 10737 3rd North 


West, Seattle 77, Washington. 


Eta Beta 


Western Washington College Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 
January 13, 1951 

President: Charles LeWarne, Men’s Residence 
Hall, Western Washington College Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Washington. 

Vice-president: Paul Oakes, Men’s Residence 
Hall, Western Washington College Edu- 
tion, Bellingham, Washington. 

Secretary: Betty Fay, Senior Hall, Western Wash- 
ington College Education, Bellingham, 
Washington. 

Treasurer: Gene Friese, Men’s Residence Hall, 
Western Washington College Education, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Don Wallace, Men’s Resi- 
dence Hall, Western Washington College 
Education, Bellingham, Washington. 

Counselor: Irwin Hammer, 203 South State 
Street, Bellingham, Washington. 


Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 
January 27, 1951 

President: Mary Jackson, Post Office Box 104, 
Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Vice-President: Nancy Armstrong, Post Office Box 
306, Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Secretary: Fey Carter, Post Office Box 386, Col- 
legeboro, Georgia. 

Treasurer: Phil Norton, Post Office Box 392, 
Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: Eulita Carter, Post Office Box 
254, Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Counselor: Lenfestey, Post Office Box 425, 
Collegeboro, Georgia. 


Eta Delta 


Arkansas State College, State College, Arkansas 
May 17, 1951 
President: Mary Elizabeth White, P.O. Box 162, 
State College, Arkansas. 
Secretary: State College, 
Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Smith, State College, Arkansas, 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Faye Rodgers, 607 
South Twelfth Street, Paragould, Arkansas. 
Counselor: Lillian Barton, Box 56, State College, 

Arkansas. 


Eta Epsilon 


McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 
May 18, 1951 


President: Barbara Jochetz, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 
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Vice-president: Cooper, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Secretary: Lowell Bynum, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Treasurer: McDaniel, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Myers, McMurry 
College, Abilene, Texas. 

Counselor: Andrew Hunt, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 


Eta Zeta 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas 
May 19, 1951 

President: Margie Sorrell, New Coop, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Vice-president: Ruth Bingamin, Beretta Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Secretary: Virginia Box, Box Beretta Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Treasurer: Nena Kelly, Pickard Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Leonda Schmidt, Box 302, 
Sayers Hall, San Marcos, Texas. 

Counselor: Irma Bruce, Box 593, San Marcos, 
Texas. 


Eta Eta 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
May 1951 


President: Daniel Neale, Apartment 303, 894 
Grand Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Gail Holzinger, 2288 Hillside 
Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Secretary: Dereth Simonson, 1576 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Virginia Leussler, 1632 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Marcia Meyers, 1811 Eleanor 
Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Counselor: Spangler, Macalester College, St. 
Paul Minnesota. 


Eta Theta 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
June 1951 

President: Murray Plissner, Tehama Street, 
Brooklyn New York. 

Vice-president: Emma 221 Linden Blvd., 
Brooklyn 25, New York. 

Secretary: Rose Grand, 888 Montgomery 
Street, Brooklyn 13, New York. 

Treasurer: Joan Nass, 2109 Union Street, Brook- 
lyn 12, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Norman Shapiro, 2078 
Street, Brooklyn New York. 


Counselor: Florence Heisler, 130 
Levittown, New York; Fannie Singer, 3420 
Avenue Brooklyn 10, New York. 


Eta Iota 


Edinboro State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
June 22, 1951 


President: Ann Ruhling, New Dorm, Room 228, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Hazen, New Dorm, 
Room 225, State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Dorothy Hazen. 

Treasurer: Marie Vaughn (Mrs.), New Dorm, 
Room 228, State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathryn Duran, New Dorm, 
Room 227, State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Frances Whitney, Edinboro State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


Eta Kappa 


University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
August 1951 

President: Mrs. John Barnes, 1025 Locust 
Avenue, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: James Harding Siske, 163 Chan- 
cellor Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Elizabeth Armstrong, 
221 Park Place, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joyce Mayo, 506 
Rugby Road, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Alice Elam, 314 Park Place, Charlot- 
tesville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: John Barnes, 1025 Locust 
Avenue, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Counselor: John Chase, 102 Minor Road, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Eta Lambda 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
February 15, 1952 


President: Charles Schindler, 125 North Third 
Street, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Roger Hammer, 126 South Fourth 
Street, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Phyllis Pabst, 141 West Cascade 
Avenue, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Joy Seyforth, 220 South Fourth 
Street, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Belt, 450 North 
Third Street, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Walker Wyman, 415 Crescent 
Drive, River Falls, Wisconsin. 
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Eta 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 16, 1952 

President: Clara Bell Byrd, Box 9375, Southern 
Branch P.O., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Charles Houston, 1081 North 
36th Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mattie Clarkson, 1358 Curtis Street, 
Baton Rouge, 

Treasurer: Marion Rooks, 687 North 35th 
Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Frankie Bouyer, Box 
9393, Southern Branch P.O., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Counselor: Clark, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Eta 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1952 
President: Anita Cunningham, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Joe Carl Ross, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Mildred Brooks, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Frances Calfee, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, 
Historian-Reporter: Dean Summers, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Eta 


Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio 
June 1952 

President: Elwyn Evans, 469 Ferndale Av- 
enue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Eileen Russo, 1741 
Bears Den Road, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Regis Buser, 445 Washington Avenue, Girard, 
Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Margaret Berquist, 1627 
Wakefield Avenue, Youngstown Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Maryellen Meiers, 
619 Elm Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Barbara Schramm, Sexton 
Street, Struthers, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Yolanda Morano, 427 East 
Kline Street, Girard, Ohio. 

Counselor: George Wilcox, 643 Bryson 
Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Eta Omicron 
University Louisville, 
Louisville Kentucky 

May 1953 


President: Norma Brown, 1260 Bassett Avenue, 
Louisville Kentucky. 


Vice-president: Mary McGary, 3006 Seneca 
Boulevard, Louisville Kentucky. 

Secretary: Polly Custis, 4551 Southern Parkway, 
Louisville 14, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ollie Bissmeyer, Ashburry Lane, Val- 
ley Station, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Edith Ann Tingle, 4106 
Southern Parkway, Louisville 14, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Threlkeld, University 

Louisville, Louisville Kentucky. 


Eta 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
May 19, 1953 

President: Kenneth Nash, 224 South Cherry 
Street, Granville, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Nancy Mitchell, Shaw Hall, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 

Secretary: Ann Louise Weisenfluh Walker (Mrs. 
Harold), Granville, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Major, North Pearl Street, 
Granville, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Fisher, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Counselor: Schaff, 120% East Broadway, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Eta Rho 


Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1953 

President: William Clevenger, Jr., 1222 

Greenfield Avenue, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Mrs, LaRue Pryor, Austin Peay 

State College, Clarksville Tennessee. 
Secretary: Margaret Rich, Box 931, Austin Peay 

State College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Willine McKee, 815 Stafford 

Street, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Lelia Bryant, 914 

Clark Street, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: George West Boswell, 1024 Sunset 

Drive, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Eta Sigma 


Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 
May 25, 1953 
President: Mrs. Frezonia Cudjoe, P.O. Box 
164-A, Langston University, Langston, Okla- 
Vice-President: Ozella Tucker, P.O. Box 274-A, 
Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma. 
Secretary: Mrs. Bettye Wedgeworth, P.O. Box 
163, Langston University, Langston, Okla- 
homa. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Theresa Moore, Box 284, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Julius Hughes, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 
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Eta Tau 


Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
May 29, 1953 

President: Nancy Thomas, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Marian Phillips, Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Kathleen Davis, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Nelly 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: William Matthews, Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Lynchburg 


Eta Upsilon 


University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
May 29, 1953 

President: Mary Jane Anderson, Converse Hall, 
U.V.M., Burlington, Vermont. 

Vice-president: Carolyn Silsby, 384 Main Street, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Secretary: Beth Elrick, 363 South Willard Street, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Treasurer: Judith Black, 301 
Street, Burlington, Vermont. 

Historian-Re porter 

Counselor: Mrs. Nelle Adams, Overlake Park, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Eta Phi 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska 
June 11, 1953 
President: Michael 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Vice-president: Donna Lindholm, Martin Hall, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 


South Willard 


Yanney, 801 West 13th, 


Kearney, Nebraska. 
Treasurer: Edna Nigh, 2216 12th Avenue, 


Kearney, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Hunse, Martin Hall, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Leona Mae Failor, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Eta Chi 


East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 
June 19, 1953 
President: Janice Penny, East Carolina College, 
Box 651, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Vice-president: Gail Flanagan, East 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Secretary: Harriet Ward, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 
Counselor: Leo Jenkins, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 


Carolina 


Eta Psi 
State Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey 
September 21, 1953 


President: Kenneth Scupp, 6224 Lincoln Avenue, 
Pennsauken, New Jersey. 


Vice-president: Jeanne Mackin, East Mer- 
chant Street, Audubon, New Jersey. 
Secretary: John Sooy, 942 


Gloucester, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Robert McCobb, 207 Guilford 
enue, Collingswood New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Frances Carstens, State 
Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Florence Sellers, High Street, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


Eta Omega 


University Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
January 29, 1954 

President: Joanne Rentschler, 508 
St. Omaha, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Beverly Pace, 6117 Wirt Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Secretary-treasurer: Joy Miller, 1502 North 34th 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Anderson, 1310 North 
6oth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Hollie Bethel, Lafayette Ave., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Theta Alpha 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
May 15, 1954 
President: Louise Griffin, 782 
Terrace N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Vice-president: Minnie Walton, 918 Spring 
Road N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Secretary: Eleanor Harmon, 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer: Lillian Tinsley, 2104 North Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Historian-Reporter: Richardson, Baldwin Hall, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Counselor: Robert Amos, Box 116, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 


North 32nd 


Kenilworth 


1245 Kenyon 


Theta Beta 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 
May 25, 1954 
President: Edwin Duane, Washington Street, 
Hampstead, New York. 
Vice-president: Robert Christianna, Coachman 
Lane, Levittown, New York. 


Secretary: Mrs. Julia Bertsch, 647 Colonade 
Road, West Hempstead, New York. 


Road, Hempstead, New York. 


ey 


Esther Kronovet, Alex- 
ander Place, Rockville Center, New York. 
Counselor: Henry Ford, 816 Merillon Av- 

enue, Westbury, New York. 


Theta Gamma 


Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
May 28, 1954 
President: Laura Ann Wilber, Box 109, Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Vice-president: Molly Jane Welborn, Box 48, 
Station Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Mary Baggett, 207 34th 
Avenue, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Historian-Reporter: Dale Lindsey, Box Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Counselor: Bigelow, Box 135, Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Theta Delta 


Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi 
June 26, 1954 
President: Pauline Hand, Box 185, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
Vice-president: Mack Lovell, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
Secretary: Gloria Young, Cleveland, 
Treasurer: Juanita Newton, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
Historian-Reporter: Rochelle Miller, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 


Counselor: Jacob, South Court Street, 
Cleveland, Mississippi; Kathryn Keener, Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 


Theta Epsilon 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas 
October 23, 1954 

President: Preston Parker, Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, Abilene, Texas. 

Vice-president: John Morlan, Abilene Christian 
College, Abilene, Texas. 

Secretary: Alma Faye Morlan, Abilene Christian 
College, Abilene, Texas. 

Treasurer: Turner, Abilene Christian College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Nell 
Christian College, Abilene, Texas. 


Abilene 


Theta Zeta 


Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
December 11, 1954 

President: Elizabeth Ann Hulsey, Clay Hall, 
Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Lola Walker, Clay Hall, Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Jody Wiens, Clay Hall, Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Merrill Ziegler, 315 South 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Willa Hawkins, 1718 East 
Maple, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Edward Dyer, 1706 East Elm, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
January 1935 
President: Mrs. Capitola Hopkins, 1163 Maple- 
ton Road, Jacksonville Florida. 
Vice-president: Florence Beever, 1935 Largo 
Road, Jacksonville Florida. 
Secretary: Mrs. 
Avenue, Jacksonville Florida. 
Treasurer: Harwell, 1626 Glendale Av- 
enue, Jacksonville 
Historian-Reporter: Clara Weltch, 1815 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Jacksonville Florida. 
Counselor: Florence Hughes, 816 Oak Street, 
Jacksonville Florida. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 


516 Linwood 


President: Winnie Bedell, 717 Sargent, Fort 
Worth, 


Vice-president: Emma Murphy, 3541 Bellaire 
Drive South, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Phillips, 2024 Grace 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Eula Hunter, 3000 Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Counselor: Mrs. Wilma Parker, 4418 Persh- 
ing Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Mrs. Bertha Smith, 2323 Oakdale, 
Houston, Texas. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Mary Rosenfeld, 215 Glen- 
wood Drive, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Martha Filson, 3758 Sunset, Houston, 
Texas. 

Treasurer: Wilbur Kuehne, 4027 Turnberry 
Circle, Houston, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Eva Davis, 1601 South Shep- 
herd, Houston, Texas. 
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Counselor: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby, 
Houston, Texas. 
Nemaha Alumni 
Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 
President: Ernest Barker, Superintendent, 


Pottawattamie County School System, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Anna Pfister, 2825 North 
Street, Apartment Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Irene Roberts, 556 South 
25th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Ella Mae Hurlburt, 4332 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Elva McFie, Hotel Lindell, Lincoln 
Nebraska. 


Wichita Alumni 


Wichita, Kansas. 
January 19, 1951 
President: Beulah Mullen, 3261 East 12th Street, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Vice-president: Ethel Price, 
Wichita Kansas. 
Secretary: Mrs. Nell Nida, East ist, Wichita 
Kansas. 
Treasurer: Lottchen Hunter, 1704 North Market, 
Wichita Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Margaret Barnes, 508 North 
Broadway, Wichita Kansas. 
Counselor: Walter Lucas, University Wichita, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 
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San Joaquin Alumni 


Fresno State College, Fresno California 
November 17, 1951 
President: Donald Martin, 1133 Yosemite Street, 
Fresno, California. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Carmen Cornett, 
Hampton Way, Fresno, California. 
Secretary: Mrs. Laura Goss, 6545 Liberty 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: Alvin Pierson, Fresno State College, 
Fresno California. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Mildred Porter, 5516 
East Grant Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State College, 
Fresno State College, Fresno California. 
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When man talking about scientific subjects, the little word 


Kansas City, Missouri, Alumni 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1951 
President: Edna Ericson, 4442 Summit Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Edith Stuart, 436 South Oak- 
ley Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Secretary: Elsie Schaefer, 4271 East Ter- 
race, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Wayne Snyder, 4247 Bellefontaine 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Amie Louise Tyler, 6715 
Linden Road, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Counselor: Grace Riggs, 1844 Claremont Avenue, 
Independence, Missouri. 


Southern California Alumni 


1956 San Salvatore Place, San Marino, California 
September 27, 1952 


President: Theodore Elmgren, 5325 West 
118th Place Inglewood 
Vice-president: Mrs. Bernice Madsen, 6291 
Orange Avenue, Long Beach California. 
Corresponding Secretary: 
10959 Amery Avenue, South Gate, California. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Calvin Sawyer, 
Norwalk Boulevard, California. 
Treasurer: Jack Earl Wilson, 1101 South Calif- 
ornia Avenue, San Gabriel, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Charles Norman, 8874 Em- 
peror Avenue, San Gabriel, California. 
Counselor: Mrs. Grace Jones Swanson (A.W.) 
1956 San Salvatore Place, San Marino 


Pensacola Alumni 


Pensacola, Florida 
October 21, 1953 


President: Mrs. Frances McKenzie, 3719 North 
Palafox Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Margaret Wickersham, 1607 
East Cervantes Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Corresponding Secretary: Oliver, 
North Spring Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Catherine Campbell, 
Route Olive, Pensacola, Florida. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Wayne Tappin, 1507 East Gon- 
zalez Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: 
Blount Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Counselor: Henry Ashmore, 2960 
Magnolia Avenue, Pensacola, Florida. 
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Fellowship International Education 


$5000 Award for Foreign Study and Travel 1955-56 


KAPPA DELTA 


National Honor Society Education 


OPEN TO: 


APPLY TO: 


Competent professional workers education and re- 
lated fields: 
Who are ready undertake significant educa- 


study country countries other than the 


United States 


No 


Who are prepared spend least months 

residence abroad pursuit the study 

Who have reached stage professional life equiva- 
lent doctoral status who have completed the 
doctorate 

Who possess are willing acquire some knowl- 
edge the countries visited 

Who have the experience and preparation necessary 

undertake the study and contribute interna- 


tional cultural understanding. 


Committee Fellowship International Education 


Box 523, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Application blanks available request 


Final date for filing application data: April 1955 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
issued 
distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
$6.50 
Guard Pins 


Crown Set $6.50 $11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
Jewelry 10%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, 3%; North Dakota, 2%; 
South Dakota, 2%; Utah, 2%, West Virginia, 
2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from 
time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 
which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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